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OVERVIEW 

Introduction 



The central purpose of the feasibility testing was to determine 
whether or not a performance based curriculum model, utilizing per- 
formance criteria and instructional alternatives as organizing ele- 
ments, could successfully be adopted as a planning principle in de- 
signing and developing a new model of teacher education. 

The study was concerned with answering six questions regarding 
feasibility : 

1. Is the model pedagogically feasibile? 

2. Is the model economically feasible? 

3. Is the model administratively feasible? 

4. Is the model technically feasible? 

5. Are the clients, v?hom the program is designed to serve, 
satisfied with the model? 

6. How vjJ.Il the model itself insure updating and maintain 
its relevance for teacher education in the 1970's . 



Rationale. The rationale for the METEP program can be summarized as 
foil ows ; 

1. For education to be truly responsive to the changing 
needs of both society and individuals, educational goals 
are an integral part in the initial planning and pro- 
gramming process. 

2. The process of change must be institutionalized so 
that it becomes an integral part of the educational 
structure . 

3. The criterion of time currently used to measure the 
educational progress of a student is at best only inci- 
dently relevant to the student's ability to perform 
intellectually. 

4. Optimal individual learning conditions may be created 
if educators learn to correctly match teachers, ma- 
terials, structures, and students. 

3 . 
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5„ A flexible teacher education structure is required if 
new alternatives for learning opportunities and experi- 
ences are to be conceived, implemented, and evaluated. 
Variable entry and exit points, performance criteria, 
multiple instructional routes for individualized in- 
struction, differentiated staffing patterns, forma- 
tive and suimnative evaluation, micro teaching, and 
continual inservice training programs become the uni- 
fying elements of the program. 



Phase II Project Manag ement. The tasks of the pedagogical and admi- 
nistrative teams were coordinated by means of a squared PERT diagram. 
Gee Figure 1 * The diagram shows a timetable for each of the acti- 
vities performed as part of the feasibility study. The diagram also 
shows the interrelation of the various project activities. The PERT 
diagram helped to determine what had to be done, when, by whom, and 
in what time. Communications were maintained between these teams 
through a series of weekly meetings of the team coordinators. The 
team coordinators, along with the project management, served as the 
control unit for the project. This unit coordinated all of the deci- 
sion making activities. Following the development phase of the pro- 
ject, each of the units prepared an interim progress report. As an- 
other means of interrelating project activities, copies of the pro- 
gress reports were distributed among the members of each unit of the 
project. As a final activity, each of the teams was asked to draft 
and prepare final reports; a summary cf each follows. The reports 
in their entirety, are contained in other sections of this document. 



Pedagogical Feasibility 



The central question asked by the several educational teams ex- 
amining the validity and feasibility of the performance curriculum 
approach was the rather prosaic, ’’Does it work?" In addition, most 
team members are planning extensions and amplification of their work 
They see themselves entering into a new career area, that of de- 
fining more precisely educational objectives and using this procedure 
to free students to develop into more fully mature professional edu- 
cators . 

The five teams exploring pedagogical feasibility were divided 
into social studies, language arts, science, mathematics and human 
relations. Each approached the problem of feasibility from a dif- 
ferent perspective. The Language Arts team, for example, tested all 
performance criteria with all elementary students involved in the 
teacher training program. Mathematics, on the other hand, completed 
a detailed evaluation of only one week’s study material; in this way, 
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useful information on the aptitude-treatment interactions was gained. 
Human Relations was testing totally new constructs and needed to de- 
termine if the constructs did indeed exist and were measurable. 

As such, the five reports summarized here are very different in 
their nature. Purposely, they answer different aspects of the per- 
formance curriculum's workability. The question is whether or not 
the individual investigators believe that student interest, accom- 
plishment, tnd achievement merit further effort on their part. The 
answer to this question appears to be a resounding, "yes", 

The University of Massachusetts School of Education maintains a 
five week education "block." During the first three weeks of the 
semester, elementary trainees observed their future cooperating 
teachers in classroom situations. This was follov:ed by a five week 
period in which students were instructed in educational methods and 
then by eight weeks of practice teaching. This report distills the 
activities and findings of the five pedagogical teams during the five 
week block period. 

A concise listing of the central pedagogical findings with poten- 
tial future directions follows the short summaries. 



So cial Studies. The Social Studies team sought to acquaint the teach- 
er trainees with four key aspects of social studies education: 1} 

Model building. Students were introduced to several basic sociai 
science models (c.g. Leonard, Kluckhohn) and shown how the models can 
be used to provide pupils with an overall conceptual scheme cf social 
sciences for interpreting and categorizing facts and data; 2) Skills. 
Students were introduced to the skills of social studies (maps, re- 
ferences, written data, analysis); 3) Values. Teacher trainees were 
introduced to the problem of how to help elementary pupils become 
aware of issues and decisions and the values which underlie them; 

4) Practical training. Trainees were encouraged and supported in ef- 
forts to develop lesson plans, coordination with other subject matter 
fields, and general planning efforts useful in the classroom. 

Performance criteria were selected which are representative of 
the specific aspects of social studies discussed abeve. A represen- 
tative sampling of the entire program was selected so that an overall 
picture of this method of instruction's effectiveness might be pos- 
sible. The program which developed placed heavy emphasis on permit- 
ting students to chose between individual work or classroom inter- 
action. However, additional instructional alternatives such as 
visual material, videotape, and programmed instructional materials 
were made available. 
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The major findings of the study were as follows; 

1. Approximately 80% of the students mastered the perfor-* 

nance criteria after taking one instructional alternative (ia) 
95% after 2 IAs. Three performance criteria were com- 
pleted by 80% of the students without any instructional 
alternatives . 

2. All but one of the performance criteria lri the program 
were rated positively by the students. Generally, 
knowledge and values PCs were rated lower than practical 
training and skills. 

3. There was a wide range of time required to complete 
the perfoi'mance criteria. In one case, the range 
varied from 15 minutes to 5 hours. 

4. A sample of more demanding, specialist level PCs were 
administered. It was found that most students, with 
effort, could complete specialist level material in 
the social studies. 

5. Classroom instruction was the most often chosen in- 
structional alternative by a wide margin. 

6. Students appeared to respond positively to the program 
and rated the various performance criteria predomi- 
nantly in the M very good 11 or "good" range. 

The Social Studies team found the concepts of the performance 
curriculum workable. They are interested in updating and making the 
knowledge and values sections more "relevant 11 to the students, as it 
is believed that these two areas are potentially most important to 
every teacher trainee. 



Language Arts . Communication is the prime focus of the Reading and 
Language Arts team. Language arts include listening speaking, reading, 
and writing. Newly considered techniques such as non-verbal commu- 
nication, technological developments, and multiple media methods were 
incorporated into the program. Traditional successful media was not 
ignored or discarded, but their use was retained only when they were 
the most relevant and applicable materials. 

With this philosophy in mind, the Language Arts team selected 
performance criteria which would enable the teacher trainee to: 

1) communicate effectively both verbally and non-verbally ; 2) have 
knowledge of the processes of communication; 3) ability to diagnose 
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skills necessary for communication; 4) have knowledge of a variety 
of approaches and material for teaching language arts, and he able 
to select these materials appropriately. Twenty eight specific per- 
formance criteria were selected which touch on all four aspects of 
language arts learning. 

Language arts included all 120 students in the elementary educa- 
tion "block" and was the only group which was able to test their pro- 
gram in a "full reality setting." As such, data analyses were great- 
ly complicated and it was not possible to provide substantive stati- 
stical findings as of the time this report was written. A comprehen- 
sive set of measurements has been taken and will be reported later. 

Important subjective findings at this point include: 

1. Generally, most of the students were very enthusiastic 
about the program. They commented that they felt bet- 
ter prepared to teach reading and language arts than 
many of their predecessors had communicated to them. 

2. Students were especially pleased with the variety of 
approaches and materials presented. For example, the 
use of such approaches as basal* eclectic, linguistic, 
phonic, i/t/a, programmed, individualized and experi- 
ence approaches to teaching reading was proved valu- 
able in the field. 

3. Although most of the students selected the lecture as 
their primary instructional alternative, the fact that 
the choice was legitimately theirs greatly affected 
their attitude toward the instructional alternative. 

Students admitted that if it had been easier to gain 
access _o the audio-visual equipment they might have 
used these instructional alternatives to a greater 
extent. This will be investigated further during 

the coming term. 

4. Many of the students were pressed for time. It is sug- 
gested that a longer time be made available to com- 
plete the performance curriculum in this area. 

The prime evaluation of this program might be found in the model 
student response that they were now aware of many alternative approach- 
es to teaching language arts skills and had internalized the concept 
that no one approach was the exclusively correct one. As such, the 
Language Arts team feels strongly that the performance approach was 
successful and looks forward to finding more meai^s of relating it 
directly and immediately to the student’s practical needs. 
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SciGncc.i The Science team examined a broad range of performance cri- 
teria selected as representative of many important constructs and 
methods in science. These criteria were selected from an examina- 
tion of science and science teaching with a special effort to select 
broad skills which might be useful in more than one scientific area. 

Five goals for the Science team were identified: 1) to discover 

the present ability of prospective elementary teachers in scientific 
areas. This was examined through each student’s ability to pass the 
performance criteria without furLher instruction; 2) to develop alter- 
native routes of instruction for the trainee who did not pass the per- 
formance criteria. Special emphasis was given to the fact that dif- 
ferent instructional routes are more favorable for some students than 
others; 3) to allow students to move through the performance curricu- 
lum at their own rate emphasizing with them the importance of indivi- 
dual differences; 4) to test the value of instructional alternatives 
by measuring failure versus success rates; 5) to consider the long- 
term benefits of this type of instruction. In effect, do students 
carry-over their learning of this type of instruction to the class- 
room? This last objective will be examined at a later date. 

Some of the key findings follow: 

1. 58% of the performance criteria were passed without 
the student having to take an instructional alter- 
native. Only 3% who thought they could complete a PC 
without taking an instructional alternative were un- 
able to pass the test. This would seem to indicate 
the validity of utilizing the performance criterion 
(PC) approach as a method to save student and pro- 
fessor time, since the students are obviously acquiring 
many of the necessary skills and knowledges in their 
science courses in the College of Arts and Sciences. 

2. Most students chose class instruction as their first 
instructional, alternative. Second choice was videotape 
when available. Next came talking to friends, and 
least popular were the selected readings. Students 
who attended class tended to take a longer time to 
pass the PC than those who selected other routes. 

3. After taking an instructional alternative, approxi- 
mately 5% of the students failed and had to receive 
further instruction. Many students seemed afraid to 
deviate from the traditional pattern of attending 
classes. Due to the low failure rate, it was not 
possible to compare adequately the quality of the in- 
structional routes. 
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4. Student evaluation forms indicate general satisfaction 
with the program. 

On a more subjective basis, the instructors in the program felt 
that the students were overly concerned about passing PCs and may not 
have given sufficient attention to understanding on a broader basis. 
This might be termed a "please the teacher" syndrome. Caution is re* 
commended in utilizing this approach on a four year basis. Special 
attention in the future should be given to developing performance 
criteria which emphasize divergent thinking and creativity rather than 
being exclusively concerned with convergent behavioral outcomes. 



Mathematics . The Mathematics team has developed a comprehensive ap- 
proach to the teaching of this subject within a performance curricu- 
lum which involves mathematical content, pedagogical method, and ex- 
pressive experience. Within the limited time of the feasibility 
study, the Mathematics team elected to consider one component of the 
program so as to examine one area in detail. The module selected was 
numeration systems for the system of whole numbers, roughly equiva- 
lent to a typical week's work in a regular course. 

The feasibility study examined the performance criteria of that 
module through comparison of the effectiveness of four instructional 
alternatives; 1) classroom instruction; 2) semi-automatic audio- 
visual; 3) written programmed instruction; and 4) standard textbook# 
All -of these instructional alternatives should be clear except pos- 
sibly // 2, in which students worked independently in a study carrel 
equipped with a semi-automatic audiovisual instructional system. 

Visual and oral illustrations and examples were presented to students. 

Twelve students were assigned to each of the four instructional 
modes while an additional 48 students were given free choice to se- 
lect which instructional mode they themselves felt was moot appropri- 
ate# 



The following were the key findings of this study: 

1. The 96 students had a mean pre-test score of 2.4 and a mean 
post-test score of 11.1 out of a possible total of 15. 

This would seem to indicate that the students learned 

the specific content of the section. 

2. No significant differences were found between any of 
the instructional methods as outlined above. It 
would seem that students can learn material via a 
variety of instructional routes. 

3. The 48 students with free choice divided in their 
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choice of instructional alternatives as follows; class, 7: 
audio-visual 7, written, 4j and text, 30. No differ- 
ences in achievement were found between free and direct- 
ed choice of instructional modes. 

4, Similar findings were found on attitudinal measures 
toward the instructional experiences on a semantic 
differential test for all but the audio-visual mode. 
Significant attitude improvement was shown on the AV 
mode, 

5. Examination of student aptitude failed to reveal any 
consistent findings related to instructional alter- 
natives. 

Ho\;evcr, this study raised more questions than it answered. 
While no statistically definable statement can made with regard to 
recommending one mode of instruction over another, or with regard to 
guiding students into any given mode on the basis of aptitude, re- 
plication with a greater number of students might more clearly de- 
fine this issue, 

1c is believed that the mathematical program is well suited to 
a performance approach. Students appears to enjoy and appreciate 
the alternative methods for learning the material and the attention 
paid to individual differences (which alone night account for the 
lack of dif faiences iu demonstrated achievement) • Future plans call 
for more extensive testing of other curricular areas of the mathe- 
matics program. 



Human Relat ions . The central objective of the Human Relations team 
centered around their general performance criterion aimed toward 
developing the “intentional teacher," For practical purposes, the 
intentional teacher was defined as a teacher who was able to demon- 
strate a vide variety of specific human relations behaviors, teach 
them to others, and develop a variety of classroom procedures through 
which these skills could be taught to children. A special emphasis 
within this concept is that the intentional teacher must develop his 
own conception of human relations and Ills own way to teach human re- 
lations skills. Thus training in human relations was designed to 
facilitate each individual's own definition and development oC human 
relations skills. 

This broad and ambitious objective was made more operational by 
the testing of four specific performance hierarchies organized in 
an "each onc-teach one" framework. Once a specific human relations 
ski?l was defined (e.g. relaxation, decision making, etc.), the skills 
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were taught to the teacher trainees via a variety of instructional 
alternatives (individual or small group instruction, reading material, 
programmed text, videotape, or audiotape programs). The trainees 
then taught the skill they had just learned to a friend. After 
being "checked out" on their ability to perform and teach the specific 
skill in question, the trainees then taught a micro teaching lesson 
to a small group of students in the laboratory school. This parti- 
cular model requires that the student first learn the skill, then 
teach it to someone else, and finally, develop and adapt the skill 
so that it can be taught to elementary children. 

Four areas were selected for hierarchy development: relaxation 

training (special emphasis on the importance of a relaxed person 
for the teaching and learning process), non-verbal skills (importance 
of communication other than through words), attending behavior (how 
listening skills can be taught and used for better interpersonal 
interaction and increased classroom communication), and decision 
making (development and selection of alternative possibilities for 
behaving in a variety of situations). Each specific hierarchy had 
a set of specific performance criteria attached to it. Students 
were not allowed to proceed to the next level until they had satis- 
factorily completed each step. 

Evaluation of the program utilised a multi-measure procedure 
in which 22 experimental and non-expcrimental subjects were compared. 
The following were the major findings t 

1. Experimental trainees developed more positive self-concepts 
as measured on a standardized self-concept instrument. 

2. Experimental trainees rated themselves as more skilled on 
all four behavioral hierarchies on a semantic differential 
scale . 

3. Behavioral measures of relaxation ability using delayed 
auditory feedback failed to reveal any differences between 
the two groups. 

4. On a test of decision making, the experimental group 
identified significantly more alternatives of a higher 
quality . 

5. Data on behavioral indices of attention and non-verbal 
skills have been stored on videotape and will be reported 
in detail later. 
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6, The experimental group developed a more extensive and 
higher quality program for teaching a human relations 
training program in racial relations when both groups were 
asked to generate a classroom unit in this area. 

7, Course evaluation forms revealed an extremely positive 
student response to the entire program. All instructional 
alternatives were enjoyed, with microteaching the small 
elementary student groups probably the favorite activity. 

In short, the program did seem to teach the specific behaviors 
which had been identified; the students enjoyed the program (8 out 
of 11 plan to continue advanced work this coming term), and, on 
a more subjective basis, students did seem to become more creative 
and intentional in their view toward themselves and ethers, The 
human relations team found the performance curriculum constructs 
workable and enjoyable and look forward to refinement and further 
development of more complete curricula in human relations. 

Summar y of Find ing s and Kc comma ndations for Future. Di r ecti on s . Ab - 
stracting the findings from each area, the following conclusions 
seem central: 

1 • A la rgo number of students arc abl e to pass performance 
criteria wit hout taki n g any i nst ructi onal altorn atives . 

This would suggest that much of the work in regular class- 
rooms in educational methodology is nut a u Sef ul Caul CISC 
for many student, and professors. The pre-test system 
permits students to avoid needless repetition of material 
they already know and frees then to move to more advanced 
concepts . 

2. Stud ents enjoyed having a variety of instructional alterna- 
tives open to them, but surprisingly ofte n chose regular 
classr oom work rather than other, more innovative approaches 
It may be that students and professors both need more 
experience v;ith less common instructional alternatives 

such as videotape and other multi-media approaches. Student 
clearly seemed to like the idea of choosing their own 
approach to learning and this seemed to motivate them 
better in the regular classroom. 

3 . No d iff cr cnees in achieve me nt appe a red betwe en students 

who took differ en t lost ruc t iuna l alternatives. One explana- 
tion for this may be that the individualized approach 
emphasizing pass-fail criteria resulted in each student 
achieving the objectives. Further, eacli student nay have 
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tended to select the instructional alternative most suitable 
for him as a way to achieve the common goal of passing the 
performance criterion* Aptitude- treatment interactions 
did not appear, perhaps for the reasons cited above. 

A , St. uden ts and profess ors seemed to enjoy the perfo rmance 
curriculum approach. The one exception to this was the 
science staff who felt that the PCs selected did not allow 
for sufficient creativity on the pari: of the student. 

They expressed concern over some students who seemed more 
concerned with passing the criterion than learning the 
material. Seemingly, a performance curriculum approach 
does not always end this old problem. 

5, Th e spec.' f ie beh avio rs i den tified by the Human Re lations 
team, such as relaxation, non-verbal skills, etc. seem 
measurable and definab le for purpose of instruction. Students 
appear to be interested in this new area as a major area 
of interest within elementary education. In addition, 
specifying the precise expectations within a performance 
curriculum seemed to lead to more, creativity and individuality. 

Some fut ure direc tions for the performance curriculum in elemen- 
tary education seem apparent: 

1, An entire elementary edu cation ptogram centered around <1u> 
c oncepts of p er for mnnee curric ula seems feasible . \s such , 
efforts in the future should center on improving specific 
curriculum areas, defining performance criteria more 
precisely, and conducting further research into the area* 

2 , Art iculat ion b etween the curriculu m areas is ne ce ssary 
a s there arc important r el ati_9 ns hi p ^ bc lv:een then . As 
the several teams have developed specific performance 
criteria, it is increasingly apparent that soioe overlap 
exists. More important, however, is the discovery of 
s tructura l similarities between fields. For example, the 
human relations construct of decision making is closely 
allied to creativity within science and language arts or 
to model building in social studies- It may eventually 
be possible to r estr uctur e the eleme ntary curriculum 
around new skill constructs . 

3, Importan t re search a reas have been opened. The present 
study has raised more questions than it has answered, 

We are interested in further studies of aptitude treatment 
interaction, the effectiveness of varying instructional 
alternatives, the "carry-over" of performance based 
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learning to the classroom, and other questions. After 
completion of this pilot phase, all participant investi- 
gators felt they were now ready to ask and seek answers 
to important questions. A knowledge and experience base 
for further investigation has been built by the several 
teams , 

4 , The MKT E P pr og ram s eems applicable n o t onl y a t t he Univ ersity 
of Mas sach usetts, but in oth er t each er education prog rams 
as wel l. Important in this conclusion is the fact that 
relatively precise.!/ defined curricula and associated 
materials arc easily transferred to a wide variety of 
settings. Once a performance curriculum is es tabl ished , 
it is our subjective belief that parapvofcssionals and 
aides can handle much of the specific supervision of daily 
management of the program. Evidence in several areas 
indicates that the performance curriculum can be arranged 
to foster creativity and change, as opposed to repetition 
and role learning* 



Educ ati onal Prog ram Implemen ta tion . A general plan for the implemen- 
tation of pedagogical components is presented in the management 
section (Figure 15). A phased implementation schedule is presented in 
the economic feasibility section (Figure 9). 
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Management Possibility 



The primary question to Lc answered by the management subsystem 
is whether or not the management system that emerges over a five- 
year period can feasibly solve the organizational problems that 
the METEP model will generate. This section of the report suggests 
a conceptual model as a feasible point from which to begin the 
initial test system. 

METEP is concerned with developing an organizational process 
that represents a suggested innovation in educational programming . 

In order to illustrate the improvement in educational programming 
that METEP represents, n comparison is made with the traditional 
programming system (which essentially is a closed one or one 
that is restricted to the academic community itself) and the METEP 
model which is designed as an open and responsive system in terms 
of environmental demands and changes. 

The METLP model is based on the assumption that the nature of 
the clients ( a series of groups whora the system is to serve) will 
change over time, that their demands will change, and this unit 
will, through appropriate monitoring procedures, sensitize the 
system to such changes. 

In comparison to the traditional academic structure, the >!ETF P 
organizational structure shows within it a series of new anu/ui 
changed functions. (e.g., client demand analysis, cost-effective- 
ness analysis). Program development in the METEP model v;ill be an 
integrated process in terns of both the external environment as to 
client needs, running through the entire educational programming 
system to program review, and then looping back to research and 
development for program modification or financial analysis. 

As to the budgeting aspects of the model, these will he done 
in terms of output characteristics through a planning, programming, 
budgeting process (PPBS) rather than the traditional way of making 
a budget ( a line-item control budget in which detailed classified* 
tion of objects expenditure (inputs) and control of these items 
are emphasized) . 



PPBS places emphasis on the end objective (outputs) and the 
control of costs needed to achieve these objectives. It focuses 
on the budget decision-making process, particularly on the pro- 
blems relating to resource control, allocation and use. It. is 
intended to bring about a irore efficient and effective allocation 
of resources (staff, facilities, equipment). This is achieved 
through a careful appraisal of each program’s needs in light of 
the program's objectives and outputs. 
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The entire MET CP model is viewed avS a learning system which 
on the basis of its experience can self-correct its operations. 

The most glaring design deficiency at this point in time in 
the proposed management system is Lite lack of Ktuisurability of 
the initial test system. In terms of the prototype system 
recommended , met rics is several steps behind conceptual ixation . 

An essential part of providing some assurance of maintaining 
feasible design is, therefore, the provision during the imple- 
mentation phase of the means to generate historical data vhich 
is required as a basis for redesign. 

Manag ement Inf onna^mi_Sy stem* This section proposes a feasible 
management infornati *>11 system both to control the progress of 
students through the MLTEF structure and also to generate sub- 
sidiary management statistics for program diagnosis and analysis. 

This section of the report is divided into four divisions. 

Division One provides a preliminary description of general 
information system design principles to facilitate later introduction 
of operating constraints vhich we believe necessary for the success 
of tills project at the present tine. 

Division Two reduces these general principles to application 
tor the case at hand, the Model Elementary Teacher Education Program, 

Division Three describes a basic Information system proposed 
as a bench nark for this project. 

Division Four provides possible extensions and variations from 
the bench nark case to illustrate alternate cost/benefit choices. 



Economic Feasibility 



This section attempts to determine the economic feasibility of 
the METEP project and to define the basic elements of the proposed 
fiscal planning and control subsystems. The concept of a flexible 
structure for institutionalizing change integrated with the concepts 
of formative and summative evaluation, PPB, cost-effectiveness 
analysis, and simulation modeling provide for an economically 
feasible teacher education program, 

The Budgeting Subsystem. The METEP budget is a financial reflection 
of the project. It is the dollar statement of values and priorities, 
indicating both direction and speed of movement toward project goals, 
It is proposed that the success or failure of the METEP program not 
be measured explicitly in dollars, but rather by the degree to which 
structured goals are achieved. 

Planning-programming budgeting (PPBS) is the technique proposed 
as the METEP budgeting process. It is a technique which emphasizes 
the end objectives (outputs) and the control of costs needed to 
achieve these objectives. It focuses on the budget decision-making 
process, particularly on problems relating to resource control , 
allocation and use. PPB promotes comparisons between the resource 
requirements of competing areas of the program* This is possible 
because resource alternatives and programs arc expressed in a 
common denominator: the dollar. 

The Accounting Subsystem. Jt is recommended that the proposed general 
framework of the accounting subsystem follow from the PPB subsystem. 

It incorporates the current public school practice of utilizing a 
"Federal Accounting System" with program accounting. Each fiscal 
transaction within the system is coded to: (1) indicate the purpose 

of the expenditure or action, i.e., the activity - Instruction; (2) 
describe the materials or services acquired i.e., the object - 
Salaries; (3) indicate the area or subsystem of the activity, i.e., 
the program area - Social Studies. This three-dimensional accounting 
subsystem will provide cost data necessary for PPB preparation and 
control. 

P roc u r e me n t r r o c a d u re . The METEP Associate Director of Administration 
is responsible for interfacing the p^ject : s accounting and procure- 
ment activities. He is also responsible for the following: procure- 
ment interface with the Assistant Dean for Administration, School of 
Education; procurement of items and services required for the 
implementation and operation of the project. Familiarization with 
the procedures established by the University for purchasing materials, 
equipment, supplies, and services; initiation of all METEP procurement 
act ions . 
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Program area and subsystem coordinators will be responsible 
for the following; Informing the associate director of procurement 
needs; providing the planning documentation required for anticipating 
most requirements . 

Cos t-eff ecti veness . Car . -of feetivencss analysis, a process which 
relates cost and effectiveness (achievement data) will provide the 
above administrators with data which relate the cost and effectiveness 
of alternative courses of action. The data necessary for performing 
cost-effectiveness analysis is provided by the management information 
system and fiscal subsystems. The cost-effectiveness data will he 
used in developing area PPBs and in evaluating the design of the system. 
Cost-effectiveness may be analyzed at a program level, in each 
educational area within the program, or may be further broken down to 
be associated with costs of the various instructional alternatives 
(IAs) within the educational area. These costs may be both fixed and 
variable. Cost-effectiveness data can be i* c ed in making decisions 
pertaining to the deletion, addition, and/or alteration of instructional 
alternatives . 

It is extremely important to point out that the cost-effectiveness 
data is a necessary but not sufficient base for making decisions. For 
example, an instructional alternative may have a low utilization rate 
and a high per student cost, while other IAs for the same PC may have 
high utilization rates and low cost. Based entirely on the cost/ 
utilization data, consideration would probably be given to deleting 
the high cos* a 1 torn a t i w . However, examination ci the type of student 
who successfully completes the high cost alternative may provide 
additional data which would indicate the desirability of maintaining 
the high cost instructional alternative. One of the inherent dangers 
of using cost-effectiveness analysis in education is the misuse of 
data by cost-oriented instead of student-oriented administrators. 

S imulation Mode ling. Tills section describes an attempt to further 
develop a computer simulated model of the METEP program. LDS1M 2 
was the major model produced during the feasibility study. 

The results of EDSIM 2 show that curriculum simulation allows 
the rapid examination of key theoretical and functional questions, and 
that a capability lias been established for making better decisions 
as the MF/.EP plan progresses. 

As the METEP organizational process is further developed during 
Phase III, the simulator will be integrated into the proposed educa- 
tional programming system. Interfaced with the financial analysis unit, 
the model provides a tool for forecasting and analyzing alternative 
allocation strategics in terms of program size, facility utilization, 
and economic feasibility (investment analysis). 
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Client Acceptability 
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This section of the report describes the reaction of n 
representative sample of interested lay people and professional 
educators to the MT/J'KP program. Data was collected by using three 
different methods; a reaction panel and a response to a questionnaire 
administered at client conference, obtaining reactions from directors 
of teacher certification departments in state departments representing 
selected regional areas of the United States, and a survey of reactions 
of students participating in the pedagogical feasibility studies. 
Reactions of students in the program are presented in each of the 
pedagogical reports . 

Data collected during the client conference showed unqualified 
and qualified approval to the KUTRP program: the survey of the 

directors of teacher certification departments shov?ed that (.here 
appears to be no problem for graduates of the MKTLP program in meeting 
certification requirements. The In-Service component in this report 
attempts two things: first, to design a tentative model for in-service 

program, and second, to survey the in-sctvicc needs of the elementary 
and public school teachers in the State of Massachusetts. 

A tentative framework for an in-service model is proposed. The 
survey indicated a need to establish in-service seminars and workshops 
to improve skills and understandings in areas related to individualiz- 
ing an educational program. 
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Evaluation and Research 



This section of the report reviews some of the current 
developments, as v;ell as the associated problems, in the area of 
evaluation and research methodology. Based on this review, a tentative 
framework for the evaluation model and a partial list of research 
questions is proposed. 

The purpose of evaluation in this project is two-fold* first, it 
provides a way of making decisions concerning revision, refining, 
and discarding facilities, materials, and methods; this is referred to 
as "formative evaluation 11 . The sccona purpose of evaluation is to 
determine the overall ef f o.ctiveness of the project; this kind of 
decision making is referred to as "summative evaluation". 

The purpose of the basic research component will be to add to 
the knowledge of the practices and methods of education. In order 
that useful, genernlizable research results be obtained, attention will 
be given to the specification of treatment and experimental designs. 

In order to facilitate the proposed evaluation model, it will be 
necessary to administer a diverse battery of tests to students entering 
the program and to define a variety of aptitude, achievement and 
personality variables; including tests to measure intelligence. To 
supplement this, biographical and high school records on students will 
be collected. 

The purpose of formative evaluation will be to suggest 
improvements for the project while it is developing* The formative 
evaluators will observe the workings of the project, intervening as 
little as possible. Such evaluation will be in the form of teacher 
reports, student interviews and discussions, questionnaires, 
observations, test results, and outside professional views of produced 
materials . 

The formative evaluation will have its effect in many areas of 
the program. Raw data collected by the Management Information System 
will be available in the data bank for research in the various content 
areas and for research in the areas of time studies and cost analysis* 
The cost benefit and cost effectiveness analysis will be. integrated 
with the procedures designed as part of the Planning-Programming- 
Budgeting System* 

Summative evaluation techniques will be applied in making an 
overall evaluation of the project* Whereas formative evaluation will be 
conducted primarily during the first two to three years of the project, 
the emphasis will shift in the third year towards surmnnlivc evaluation. 
Data will be collected on large samples of graduating students from 
other teacher-training programs for purposes of comparison. 
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A number of evaluators have observed that global evaluation 
directed at a general criterion of teacher effectiveness has yielded 
few reliable and usable results. As a result* it is suggested that 
separate evaluation of components or objects of a project be made. 
One of the first steps then will be to specify the relevant 
components , 
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How will the model insure and maintain its relevance for 
teacher education in the .19 70 r s? 

This section describes an organizational process that will be 
responsive and adaptive to change. As the program is developed 
during Phase III, this function, described as client analysis, will be 
integrated into the proposed educational programming process. It 
is designed to systematically collect information relating to societal 
changes and the changing role of the elementary teacher. It will 
involve assessing client needs (this includes the different client 
groups affected by the program) and the major aspects of the 
environment (e,g, economic, political, sociological, Ideological, 
technological , psychological) « 
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SECTION I 



O 

ERIC 



I PED'GOfflCAL FEASIEK/ITY 



SOCIAL STUDJLS 



Introduction 



The social studios area Is broadly divided into two sections re- 
lated to two objectives: 

1. To develop a comprehensive rationale. 

2. To present in a concise manner the findings of the feasibility 
study. 

In the initial portion of the report, under the heading of "Goals 
and Rationale", the philosophical orientation of the social studies 
area is presented. This section builds upon the presentation made in 
the previous report submitted to the Bureau of Resear ch and offers a 
more comprehensive coverage of the rationale. Secondly, over one 
hundred performance criteria were developed. These criteria demonstrate 
the specific short term goals subsumed within the rationale. These 
criteria are located in Appendix A. 

The remaining portion of the document is devoted to the presenta- 
tion of salient aspects of the feasibility study. Each a^ea within 
this part consists of both the presentation of data as well as conclu- 
sions. The components of this part are: 

1. Schedule of Events 

2i Methods of Selecting Performance Criteria and Instructional 
Alternatives 

* 

3. Sample Syllabus Entry 

4. Tables and Explanations of Findings 



A. 


Pass - Fail frequency 


B. 


IA 


selection 


C. 


PC 


Evaluative Criteria 


D. 


PC 


Usefulness 



5. Student Perceptions of Program 

6, Recommendations 



7. 



Requirements 



Goals and Rationale. The world is in the midst of a social science re- 
volution* 



The profound problems of war, famine poverty, racism and ecologi- 
cal disaster loom large on the near horizon. Can vnan successfully 
overcome these problems? If so, what can the social studies in public 
education do to contribute to the amelioration of those modern day 
plagues? 

We feel that a modern world needs teachers with distinctly differ- 
ent skills and attitudes than the world needed just ten or tvjenty years 
ago. We have developed a program in the social sciences which we feel 
addresses itself to the demands of the last third of the twentieth cen- 
tury . 



Using society, the learner and the social sciences as data sources 
wc have derived the following institutional level objectives. 



1. To comprehend, apply, analyze, synthesize and evaluate social 
science knowledge. 

2. To use the skills and procedures of a social scientist. 



3. To understand value orientations which affect world societies 
with emphasis on our society. 



4. To create and maintain social studies 
a student's awareness of society. 



ftean 



* 1 



of 



5. To effectively utilize teaching skills. 



Each of these objectives will be dealt with in the following areas 

1. Knowledge 

2. Skills 

3. Values 

4. Improvisation and Sensitivity (Practicality) 

Knowledge . We feel that this area is unique within social studies 
teacher education. Rather than setting forth an extensive list of 
areas in which the teacher should be knowledgeable, we have focused on 
the use of social science models. We are basing this pedagogical deci- 
sion on three premises: 

1. Given the knowledge revolution today, it is neither humanly 
possible nor desirable to expect prospective teachers of ele- 
mentary social studies to recall a plethora of isolated fac- 
tual data. As stated most recently in Carl Rogers T Freedom 
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to Le arn > we must involve ourselves in tlic process, the "how" 
of learning. 

3. Given the recent: developments in the sophistication of both 
citizenry and knowledge, it is desirable for teachers and 
students to process knowledge on all levels of the cognitive 

domain . (bloom , Tax ono my of Educational Objectives : Cogni^ 

tive b o null n ) 

Our interest with the knowledge component is to assess the ability 
of the prospective teacher to approach, conceptualize and present the 
content of the social sciences. If lie is able to develop well organiz- 
ed thoughts pertaining to a complex subject, then it is our estimation 
that lie will be able to understand and organize subject matter from 
elementary curricular materials. 

T he Leonard "C ult: lira 1_ Mod el: A Suggested F ramework for Or gjfnjjo-* 

ing Knowledge. Dr. David Leonard views ‘'culture." (defined as "the 
totality of the means by which any human group lives") as having three 
components x^hicli together can incorporate any social phenomena: 

1. Mate rial (all natural items plus those tilings derived from 
them - food > shelter, tools, etc.) 

2. Socia l (any relationship of individuals; any institutional 
arrangement) 

3. Symbo lic (includes languages, number systems, belief systems, 
values, rituals, the creative arts, etc.) 

Using these three components as basic organizers gives one a frame- 
work for studying any aspect of human society. For instance, if one 
wished to consider "war 11 , or a particular war, he could view it in 
material terms, social terms, and symbolic terms. 

In order to simplify the examination of social phenomena (or gen- 
eral topics in the social studies), a list of "conceptual areas" are 
also provided which allow for the further breakdown of three broad 
components. Thus, the prospective teacher, using this model, has two 
alternatives for organizing knowledge: he can use the three, compon- 

ents and break them down into his own areas of concern, or he can use 
the following matrix-type outline with its various conceptual areas: 
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CULTURAL COMPONENTS 



CONCEPTUAL AREAS 


Material 


Social 


Symbolic 


Physical 

Environment 








Role of Indivi- 
dual and 
Groups 








Institutions 








Ethos 








Continuity ai>H 
Change 








(Others) 









(Note: Ethos is defined as the "underlying value structure and 

belief systems which influence cultural reactions." "Others" refers 
to additional areas which the prospective teacher may feel are essen- 
tial for organizing knowledge). 



In order to use this form of the model, the teacher would consi- 
der the particular conceptual area underlying or influencing the 
social phenomena (topic) under consideration and examine it with res- 
pect to the components. For example, the. influence of the "physical 
environment" on the Revolutionary War with respect to: 



Material - e.g. , 
Social - e.g. , 
Symbolic - e.g., 



rough terrain often restricted troop movement, 
bitter winters lowered morale, 
spirit and confidence of outnumbered Yankees 
because much of the terrain was suitable for 
guerrilla tactics. 
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Tim prospecti> e teacher will be urged to break the model down fur- 
ther for Ills own convenience in examining an analyzing topics. For 
instance, he might view "Institutions" in terms of aspects which are 
common to any institution: organization* continuity, role, and rules 
and regulations. Or a particular institution may be of major importance 
in the consideration of a specific topic, Consequently "Onvernment" 
might be examined with respect to what it must provide people: justice, 

security, policy, and other services. 

When overlapping of concepts or ideas occurs within the model, it 
should be viewed as an asset rather than a point of confusion. It en- 
ables a prospective teacher to realize that a single topic can be viewed 
from various directions and in numerous dimensions, thus enhancing one's 
overall perspective of the topic. 

In cases where the prospective teacher feels that a particular top- 
ic should be considered within a conceptual area, but. for some reason 
it doesn't appear to "fit", the teacher should not feel constricted to 
the given format. Although this structure appears to incorporate most 
topics, it is not always successful and consequently the individual 
teacher is left to work his ideas where he feels they best apply. 

The Leonard Model is just one of various models which can be 
used. The Leonard Model is particularly appropriate for viewing events 
Other models may also be used. Leslie White developed an anthropologi- 
cal model based upon problems generally present in all cultures (i.e. 
Ideological, Attitudinal, Sociological and Technological) . 

In addition to the Leonard Model, the feasibility study employed 
the Kluckholn Model (from Variat ions in Value Orienta tion s) . This 
model concerned itself with viewing value orientations in different 
societies. The concepts within the model were defined and value orien- 
tations of the various cultures were analyzed in terms of the model. 

In addition, students were asked to explain when they would prefer one 
model over another. 

Kluckhohn singles out five problems as crucial to all human groups : 

1. What is the character of innate human nature? (human nature 
orientation) 

2. What is the relation of man to nature (and super nature)? 
(man-nature orientation) 

3. What is the temporal focus on human life? (time orientation) 

4. What is the modality of human activity? (activity orientation) 

5. What is the modality of man's relationship to other men? 

(relational orientation) 
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KLUCKKOLN'S MODEL 
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Relational Lineality Collateral! ty Individualism 



These questions are graphically schemed in Table 1, 



Definitions of Terms 



1, Val ue Or [onLa^i qns — are complex but definitely patterned 
(rank-ordered) principles , resulting from the transactional 
interplay of three analytically distinguishable elements of 
the evaluative process— the cognitive, the affective, and the 
directive elements — which give order and direction to the 
ever flowing stream of human acts and thoughts as these relate 
to the solution of "common human" problems. 

2, Mutably — * Capable of change or being changed in form or 
nature , 

3, Being — Similar to the Dionysian component which is defined 
as one in which there is a release and indulgence of existing 
desires * In the "being" orientation the preference is for the 
kind of activity which is a spontaneous expression of what 

is conceived to be "given" in the human personality — it is 
a nondevelopraental conception of activity. It might be phrased 
as a spontaneous expression in activity of impulses and desires; 
yet care must be taken not to make this interpretation a too 
literal one. 

4 . B e i n g- in-De com Lug • — As iu the "being" orientation, there is 
a stress on what the human being is rather than what he can 
accomplish. In this orientation, the idea of development is 
paramount. The kind of activity which has as its goal the 
development of all aspects of the self as an integrated whole 
is emphasized. 

5. Doin g — Its most distinctive feature is a demand for the kind 
of activity which results in accomplishments that are measurable 
by standards conceived to be external to the acting individual. 
What does the individual do? What can be or will he accomplish? 
These are almost the primary questions in the American’s scale 
of appraisal of persons. 

6. Individualism — Individual goals have primacy over the goals 
of specific Collateral or Lineal groups. This in no sense 
means that there is license for the individual to pursue self- 
ishly his own interests and in so doing disregard the interests 
of others. It means simply that each individual’s responsibil- 
ity to the total society and his place in it are defined in 
terms of goals and roles which are structured as autonomous, 

in the sense of being independent of particular Lineal or 
Collateral groupings. 
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7. Lineal -- denotes a direct line of descent, succession, inher- 
itance from parent to child. If the lineal principle is dom- 
inant group goals again have primacy. 

8, Collateral — implies a common ancestor, but not descended 
from each other. This orientation calls for a primacy of the 
goals and welfare of the laterally extended group. The group 
in this case is always moderately independent of other simi- 
lar groups, and the problem of a veil regulated continuity of 
group relationships through time is not highly critical. Un- 
like Lineal orientation, Collaterally defined roles do not 
relate to a definite position in a hierarchy of ordered posi- 
tions . 

The student analyzes material within the framework of this chart. 
Thus, analyzing various societal value orientations . 

For example, until very recently the Spanish-American culture in 
the American Southwest demonstrated a clear Subjugation-to-Nature 
orientation. The typical Spanish-American sheepherder believed that 
there was little or nothing a man could do to save his flock in the 
face of adverse nature. 

In a man-nature orientation, there is no real separation of man 
from nature and super nature. Certainly, aspects of Zen fit into this 
orientation. Finally, most Americans believe in a Mastexy-over -Nature 
orientation. We irrigate deserts, halt disease and fly to the moon. 

Time can be viewed similarly. Historically China was a Past orien 
ted society, while Americans seem Future oriented. 

Thus cultures and societies can be analyzed in terms of their 
value orientations within the framework of these five crucial questions 
While political events might be studied within the Leonard Model, Value 
orientations can be studied effectively within the IQuckhohn framework. 
Certainly other models can and should be employed including those de- 
veloped by the students themselves. 

Not only is the model approach a viable strategy for dealing with 
the knowledge explosion, but it is a realistic way of perceiving the 
activities of a teacher. Given curricular concensus and topics, a 
teacher does not retrieve social science data from a computer-like 
memory bank. Rather the teacher undergoes a "tooling up" period. The 
model approach suggests not only a procedure for teachers to research 
an area, but itself becomes an assessment of the prospective teacher's 
ability to perform this activity. 
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Finally* using the model approach affords the opportunity of per- 
forming mental operations on all six levels of the taxonomy. The pro- 
spective teacher can be asked to demonstrate his ability in a specific 
area of a social science by shewing his knowledge, comprehension, abil- 
ity to apply, analyze, synthesize and evaluate.. We believe this to he 
both a more sophisticated approach to the content as well as a more 
comprehensive assessment of the prospective teacher. 

We believe that; the utilization of social science models offer a 
significant learning opportunity for accomplishing social science ins- 
titutional objectives one and two. 



Skills. As a second area of competence, the prospective teacher must 
demonstrate an ability to use the basic tools and skills of both the 
social scientist and the teacher. The prospective teacher will be 
examined with respect to the following types of skills: 

1. Analysis and Interpretation of: 

A. Written social studies communications. 

B. Audio and visual social studies communications. 

C. Maps, globes, graphs and charts. 

2. Locating and Using Information from Reference Sources, 

3. Reocgnizing and Analyzing Social Science Problems. 

4. Analyzing and Developing Curricula. 

Each of these skills and its rationale for consideration will 
be discussed below. 

1. Analysis and Interpretation. 

A. W ritten Communi cations: The concern here is with the 

ability of the prospective teacher to identify main 
ideas, to recognize the author T s purpose, and to 
determine whether biases exist within given social 
studies material. The teacher will also be expected to 
understand the rationale for the structure and format 
of newspapers, periodicals, textbooks, etc. 

B. Aud io and Vi sual Commun icat ions: Again, the concern is 

with the ability of the prospective teacher to identify, 
within social studies audio-visual media, main ideas, 
inferences and existing biases. The teacher v?ill also 
be expected to organize the ideas presented using his 
chosen "model" and to indicate what use he would make 
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of the particular medium in the classroom# 

C. Maps | Cl ob cs , Graphs and Charts: Since a basic skill of 

the social studies teacher is his ability to 'Vend' 1 , i Tiler 
pret, and locate information on the above, competency in 
this skill is expected. 

2. Locating and Using Information from Reference Sources* 

As stated previously, the vast amount of knowledge found 
within the social studies makes it unreasonable to expect t lie 
prospective teacher to be well versed in every field or in all 
subjects. Rather, it is more realistic to stress the organ- 
isation of social studies material ;ir*l the skills necessary 
to locate such information. C -nsetjue; fly the prospective 
teacher is expected to demonstrate an ability to locate end 
use material from reference sources . 

3. Recognizing and Analyzing Social Science Problems. 

An essential aspect of one’s handling of the soda] studies 
is an ability to identify situations which can cause conflict 
and to respond adequately to such situations. In order to 
succeed at this later task, a prospective teacher must be ah! o 
to recognize the relative strengths of alternative solutions, 
to defend a chosen solution > and to realize that not all 
problem situations are perfectly soluble# 

4# Analyzing and Developing Curricula# 

The relationship between curricular theory and social studies 
is emphasized in this unit. The theoretical considerations of 
curriculum development, with a focus on the Ralph Tyler ration 
ale, will be the unifying thread through this unit# We will 
examine such questions as the how to inculcate social science 
skills into a curriculum. The specialist level will amount 
to thirty hours in this crucial discipline-pedagogical rela- 
tionship. 



Value Com p onent . The social studies teacher has frequently addressed 
the question of values that "other" societies have. The oriental ver- 
sion of "saving face" usually gets mentioned in a social studies course 
in one way or another. But taboo ground is rarely ventured onto. Na- 
turally, the taboo area of our own values is to be avoided at all costs 
Schools are to be "neutral," 

We refute this assumption. We believe that schools not only 
should deal with our society’s values, but in fact do. The teacher 
who speaks to freedom of speech, yet reels back in anguish at student 
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protest; the teacher v?ho teaches about democracy and its virtues, yet 
p ractic es autocracy in tlie classroom; these teachers are modeling nn i 
thus teaching values. Our school environments .saturate students vnt«. 
values, often in cont radiction to what in verbalised in the classroom. 
We believe it is the peculiar responsibility of the social sciences t 
address itself to this issue. In our modern society, it is becoming 
increasingly necessary tor citizens to be sophisticated in tiie value 
systems as v/oll as aware of their underlying assumptions. VJe believe 
that schools mist develop a coherent and conscious values program so 
that values education does not continue to be inconsistent and acci- 
dental program. 



Several factors have combined to make such o values program feu - 
s.-ble. The creation of the affective domain in the of _Educ/:~ 

tional JJbjcct^ves offers a theoretical construct for values curricular 
Secondly, the. development of curricular materials which deal viith value 
orientations assumes that teachers be skilled in this area. Oliver 
and Shaver have created such curriculum on the secondary level. Many 
of the anthropological and non-western materials for elementary social 
studies assume the presence of a teacher skilled in values. Bruner's, 
"Man - A Course of Study 11 and the '’Greater Cleveland Social Science 
Curriculum" are both examples of such curricula. Ruths, Itarmin and 
Simon address this issue singularly and head on in their book Valu es 
an d Te aching. The authors clearly indicate methodology and classroom 
strategy for attaining individual value clarification. 
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curriculum can he related to present curricular theoretical deficien- 
cies. As Anmons pointed out in 1964, there are many inopevant rela- 
tionships between teachers and their classrooms on the one hand, and 
school objectives on the other* The assumption that teaching the chron- 
ology of American History in the c lass room is directly related to a 
school's objective of developing good citizenship is at best tenuous. 
This suggests the need for classroom learning opportunities to be or- 
ganized in relation to institutional objectives in Jie affective do- 
main. 



With these assumptions, vc have infored the following values com- 
ponent objective: 

It To analyze end evaluate value orientations in world societies. 

2. To analyze and evaluate American values. 

3. To analy 20 | synthesize individual student values. 

4. Vo be committed to values. 
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Sensit ivit y an d Improvisation (Practicality) Comp onent * One of the 
most consistently voiced student needy is that of "practical applica- 
tion" or "realistic 11 methods courses* The perception of many student 
teachers is that methods courses tend to lie too theoretical. Students 
want (indeed need) practical tools to cose their anxiety. This com- 
ponent addresses itself to fulfilling that need and at the sair.e time 
preparing skillful teachers* 

Much of the activity within this component involves the prospec- 
tive teachers learning and performing the tasks of a teacher. One 
portion of this component deals with planning activities, ir.cjuding 
lesson planning, defining learning opportunities and coordinating 
social studies objectives with those of art, science, the language 
arts and other disciplines. 

By far, the largest emphasis is on actual classroom situations. 
Short practice teaching situations related to teaching concepts, maps, 
reading approaches and current events, among ethers, are included in 
this component. The preoccupation of prospective teachers vita disci- 
pline in the classroom is the subject for other role playing learning 
opportunities. Reacting to student needs, using students as tsachers 
and providing situations for student creativity are the subject of 
other performance criteria. Thus this component addresses itself to 
preparing the prospective teacher to become comfortable and skillful 
in classroom techniques. Ke believe it reduces student anxiety and 
prepares precise pedagogical teachers* It is in fact a bridge between 
course work and student teaching. 



Design and Implementation of Pedagogical Feasibility Study 



De scri ption of Study As formed . In their senior year, elementary 
education majors at the University of Massachusetts currently undergo 
an intensive professional preparation semester. Tins semester includes 
a two month period of methods courses in the various disciplines fol- 
lowed by a two month period of student teaching. It was during these 
first two months that: the social studios feasibility program was run. 
From a list of all elementary education majors, 27 were randomly 
selected to participate. Their participation ran from September 28 
to October 30, a five week period (The initial, three weeks were spent 
in observation of schools and communities). 

There were four members of the instructional staff. The members 
were selected for the areas of tlieir greatest expertise. Three of the 
staff members were doctoral students and one was a candidate for the 
masters degree. 

Knch of the four components was tested in the feasibility study, 
Each received appro:. inately one week within the study (6 to 9 hours). 

The instructional alternatives were readily available to the stu- 
dents, multiple copies of all readings v:ore on reserve in the library, 
According to the librarian, there was always an available c:py on the 
shelf. The T.V, tapes and programmed instruction which were instruc- 
tional alternatives for four performance criteria were also on reserve 
in the library. A television playback unit was readily available with- 
in the library, 

At the first class meeting, a syllabus describing the social 
studies performance criteria was distributed. The syllabus also 
contained the degree of proficiency required to pass at the minimum 
and specialist levels. The various instructional alternatives were 
listed and described under each appropriate performance criteria, A 
sample syllabus entry follows: 

Skills Component October 10 



Performance Cr it eria #8 

Given three topics in the social studies, the 
student will write two objectives for each topic 
according to the criteria established by Ralph Tyler 
in Basic Princ iple s of Curriculum and Instruct ion. 

Minimum - 4 correct 
Specialist - 6 correct 
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Instructional A1 ternatives 



1, Lecture and discussion with Mr. Sadker. Reading 
for this class includes pages 1 and 2, parts of 
section F including pp 28-31; 43-48; 59-62. 

Class: 1 hour 

Reading: 40 minutes 

2, T.V, tape and independent study. Reading for this 
includes pages 1 and 2; 28-31; 43-62. 

T.V. tape: 10 minutes 

Rending: 1 hour 20 minutes 



Assignment Source: 

Ralph Tyler, Basi c Pri nciple s of 
Curriculum and I instruction. 



After distributing t lie syllabus, there was a two hour explanation 
of the philosophy raid rationale behind the Model Elementary Teacher 
Education Program. Those students who felt that they were able to 
perform successfully on the performance criteria were encouraged to 
take a pretest. All the participants took at least one pretest, many 
took more. Four class hours were set aside for the put pose of admin- 
istering these tests. Needless to say, those students who mastered 
various performance criteria on the pretest were exempted from taking 
any instructional alternatives. Although it is interesting to note 
that many attended various instructional alternatives on a voluntary 
basis . 

The only mandatory class was the first one. In this class the 
concept of models was explained. After defining what they were, it 
was explained that we were employing then for the purpose of defining 
the social science background of the students. After this introduc- 
tion, which we felt was necessary, the students used t lie syllabus as 
their guide. From this point on, their program of learning oppor- 
tunities was t\ eir own. 

Time was set aside before classroom Instruction to provide an 
opportunity for students to pass performance criteria. In addition, 
time was scheduled for this at a testing table during the day. This 
practice continued throughout the program. A chart indicating each 
sludentb progress was posted near the testing area. 

Tabic 2 indicates 1 lie outline of events. 
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tionnaire Get 31 3-10 



Selection of Performance Criteria 



In examining the more than one hundred performance criteria inclu- 
ded in the social studies portion of METbP, we were faced with two 
questions concerning selection of performance criteria for the feasi- 
bility study. 

How can we ex? mine ail the areas for the feasibility study (i.e., 
How can we attain content validity?) and, how can we examine our new 
ideas being used in preparing social studies teachers (i.e., How can 
we attain construct validity?). 

In dealing with the first question, we synthesized the four major 
components into sub-areas. Within each area there seemed to be clus- 
ters of performance criteria concerned with a particular topic. Thus, 
within the "skills component", we discovered performance, criteria 
clustered in such areas as "reading skills", "audio-visual skills' 1 , 
"visual representations", and "curriculum". Performance criteria were 
selected to represent these clusters. Thus, we attempted to achieve 
content validity. The components and their cluster represented in the 
feasibility study are as follows: 

1. Knowledge Component 
Content Cluster (Models) 

2. Skills Component 

Reading Skills 
Audio Visual Skills 
Visual Rep re sc rotations 
Curriculum 

3. Values Component 
Recognition of Valuer 

4. Sensitivity and Improvisation 

Discipline Practicum 
Concepts Tracticum 



In addition to content concerns, performance criteria at both 
the specialist and minimum level were selected. 

The second question, that of construct validity, revolved around 
three of the four conq aents. The knowledge component was based on 
the use of models in the social sciences. Rather than asking numerous 
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questions within the context of all the social sciences (e.g. history, 
sociology s economics, geography, political science, psychology, philo- 
sophy ami anthropology) we have approached this area wi a the use of 
models, r iho filtration and classification of social science topics 
through a matrix of social science disciplines has enable 1 us to deal 
with a large number of topics., all the social science dis :ipliiv: ;> end 
all the levels of the cognitive domain. We can gauge the breadth and 
depth of ri student: in the social sciences with the use of these models. 
These models can in tarn he used by llie prospective teachers for the ir 
own teaching needs. Since this concept was r* keystone in our program, 
eight hours of classroom instruction v;as devoted to accomplishing the 
performance criteria in this area. 

The value component was also a new idea, here, we were recogniz- 
ing the crucial and predominant role that values play within the social 
studies. Rather than superficially treating the::, v:e gave them r.sjor 
emphasis within a component. How perceptive v/euid the students be of 
the pervasive nature of values in our society? How receptive would 
they 1)0 to analysis and evaluation of our basic tenets? These ques- 
tions were crucial and six classroom hours v/e re invested in determin- 
ing the answers. 

Finally, the sensitivity and improvisation area contained unique 
procedures in its heavy emphasis on student centered activity. From 
the teaching of difficult concepts to Live dealing with discipline 
problems, the students 1 behavior was spotlighted. What special pivb- 
1 em s , po d ago g j c 2 1 1. y and ad n i n j s t r a 1 1 v c 1 y , wo u Id this create? C c v c r, 
class hours of performance criteria in this area were used in the 
feasibility study to answer ibis question. 

Thus, performance criteria for the feasibility study were selec- 
ted to meet the demands of construct and content validity related to 
the social studies program. 

The performance criteria selected from the know) edge component 
were focused on testing the utility of the model. The concepts were 
defined and interpreted. Analysis of cells within the Model as well 
as application of social science readings to the mode) were used, 

The student was asked not only to explain the model, but to use it 
as well. 

The skills component consisted of diverse performance criteria 
which dealt with social science skills, such as critical reading 
abilities and map interpretation. The. remaining criteria were con- 
cerned with curricular procedures. 

The improvisation and sensitivity component focused on the practi- 
cum experience. Lessons in map concepts and reading approaches were 
taught by the students. They wore also asked to deal with discipline 
problems which were created through role playing. Planning lessen? 
and activities were also included in this component, 




I 



The recognition of values in sophisticated articles as well as 
xn children's stories composed the major focus of the values component. 
The recognition of bias and the presentation of evidence complete this 
sec t ton. 
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Selection of Instructional Alternatives 



To determine which i nst ruet jonal alternatives to include in the 
feasibility study, v?e decided to use a representative sample of the 
entire program The program places heavy emphasi s on permitting stu- 
dents lo choose betvjeun individual work or classroom interaction. To 
recognize thin factor, a majority of the instructional alternatives 
in the feasibility study consisted of those alternatives. It is 
our assumption that these Lv;o very distinct alternatives appeal to 
two very different kinds of students. Jt is for this reason that 
we stressed the two extremes of the social interaction. 

However, to avoid neglecting other alternatives included in our 
program, the feasibility study included samples of these alternatives 
as well. To represent: visual, alternatives, v;e hove employed television 
video tape. Finally, ve have also utilized an instructional alterna- 
tive involving programed instructional material. Host of these curri- 
cular materials are available on request. 

The following is a frequency count of the instructional alterna- 
tives included in the social studies feasibility study. 



Class (social, interaction) ........21 

Independent SLUuy (individual study) 20 

To 1 ev f s i c > 3 

Programmed instruction 1 



Educational Feasibility 



Findings fro;u_ Analysis of Quant ) j at j ve Data. Performance criteria 
completion: in most cases, approximately ROZ of tbe students mastered 

the performance criteiia after taking one instructional alternative. 
Approximately 9.5 a passed the performance criteria after two instruc- 
tional objectives. In three of Uie performance criteria, a sizable 
number, approximately Wl'/ 9 passed the performance criteria without any 
instructional alternatives. Analysis of the three PC's involved re- 
vealed two explanations. PC (f 2 vas too simple. With only five del ini 
tions to bo recognized, some of which were fairly elementary, the stu- 
dents were able to successfully match the five Leonard concepts with 
their appropriate definitions. I c the other two cases, PC’s 6 and 15, 
the students’ skills in map reading and written communication analysis 
wore both developed to the extent that further work on this level with 
in the course framework was not necessary. The reader is referred to 
Table 3 for information regarding the number of students passing PCs. 

Conclusion #1 . The majority of performance criteria could be 
mastered by the majority of students after completion of one instruc- 
tional alternative. After the completion of two instructional alter- 
natives, nil but 8 of the performance criteria were successfully mas- 
tered by all the students. (totalling 93% of the students.) 

Conclusion #2. PC 2 was simple enough to he conpleLtd wilhouL 
any instructional alternative. Therefore, it will have to be recon- 
structed . 

Conclusion #3. PC’s 6 and 15 were unnecessary for most students 
since this material was covered in previous course work. 
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TABLE 5 



PERFORMANCE CRITERIA: 



RAW SCORE PASSES AT THE VARIOUS 



TIME SEQUENCES 



Pre H 


Post 1 ' 


Post 1 " 


Test 


Test 


Test 


1 


I 


II 




P NT 


P NP 



I The student will identify the definitions 
of all major concepts found in the Kluck- 
hohn social science mode. 5 0 22 0 



2 Tiie student v:ill identify the definitions 
of all major concepts found in the Leonard 

social science model. 22 3 50 00 



3 The student \ : ill explain in writing for 
what events or topics n particular model 

is appropriate. 0 0 23 4 40 

A Given four readings concerned with 

social studies, the stud '.nit will choose 
two of these readings and identify and 
explain in writing which is the most 
appropriate cell of the Leonard model 

for each reading, 3 2 24 0 00 

5 Using the two cells chosen in PC A, 

explain in writing how they are lelnted. 0 0 20 7 61 



6 Having read a social studies passage, 
the student will answer questions in 
a multiple choice forraal concerning 

main ideas, inferences and author bias. 22 0 A 1 10 



a Pre test - raw score passes befo re IA 
kpost test 1 - raw score passes after one IA 
epost test 11 - raw score passes after two I As 
C *P - pass grade 
°NP - no pass grade 
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TAHLE 3 



-Continued 



PC 



Prc 


Tost 


Post 


Test 


Te s t 


Test 


I 


I 


II 


P NP 


P N1 J 


P A? 
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Given a list of objectives in the social 
studies, the student vtIII vnrile down 
after each objective to what level of 
Bloom's taxonomy it can mo s t appropriately 
be assigned. 

Given three topics in the social studies, 
the student will vjrite two objectives for 
each topic according to the criteria es- 
tablished in "Basic Principles of Curri- 
culum and Instruction" , by Ralph Tyler. 

The student will outline and explain the 
format for a lesson plan according to 
MI2TKF social studies handout entitled 
"Lesson Plan Format 11 * 



0 0 24 3 3 0 



1 0 14 12 6 6 



0 5 25 2 2 0 



10 The student will list and explain in 
writing five advantages for the unit 
approach (e.g. depth study) ir> social 
studies as defined by Bruce Joyce. 

11 The student will list five principles 
of programmed instruction as enumerated 
by Educational Testing Service. 

12 Given a sample curriculum, the student 
will identify and define the six pro- 
cesses in curricula building according to 
"Basic Principles" by Ralph Tyler. 

13 Toe student will write three lesson plans 
for each of two social studies objectives 
(total of six lesson plans), each lesson 
plan containing a distLnct and different 
learning opportunity. 



0 0 25 2 2 0 



0 0 22 5 50 



0 0 21 6 51 



0 0 22 5 50 
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TABU; 3 —Con tl mied 



Pl’G 


Post 


Post 


Test 


Test 


Tcs t 


I 


I 


11 


Fi7p~ 


‘FW 


piF 



14 The prospective teacher v- T ill: J.) 

demonstrate the echo approach to 
teaching as def ined by Dr. lJurrel , 
including introduction , organisation and 
supervision and 2) the prospective teacher 
will demonstrate a guided reading lesson, 
including the presentation and super- 
vision elements. 0 0 26 1 10 

15 The student will answer questions on 

a multiple choice test concerning 
identification of map symbols, use 
of a map legend, the identification 
of terrain features such as contour 
lines, and the location of grid co- 
ordinates, 21 2 6 0 0 0 

16 The student: teacher will teach a 
five minute lesson interpreting 
a map to role playing peers, 
including 4 of the 6 procedures on 
page 268 of Ralph Preston’s Teaching 

Soc ial Studies in the E lementary School , 0 0 25 2 11 

17 Given a social studies topic, the 
student teacher will demonstrate 
her ability to use visual aids by: 

1) writing three lesson plans in- 
corporating art into her unit, and 

2) construct in minaturc (12 n by 
18” paper) 2 3-D bulletin boards 

which support the topic. 0 0 22 5 32 
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TAJJLE 3 - 



— Coni i nued 



Pre 


Tost 


Post: 


Test 


Tos t 


Test: 


I 


I 


11 


i r ¥’ 


'Tlu r ~ 


p ~nT’~ 



18 While demonstrating a lesson to her 
peers, the prospective teacher \. T ill 
respond Lr classroom, d iscipitnu, 
value and content problems, (e.g.) 

1. bloody nose 

2. wetting pants 

3. throw-up 

4. ripped pants 

5. crying 

6. tripping over chair 
/. hitting and shoving 

8. stealing 

9. consistent copying 

10. ethnic remarks 

11. comments about teacher 

12. apathy 

13. physical agitation 

14. anti school comments 

15. student-teacher value conflicts 

16. religious questions 

17. sex 

18. questions about death 

19. student manipulation 0 0 24 3 21 

19 Given an article by Christopher Jencks 
on the Coleman Report the student will 
identify two basic assumptions about 
the way in which "our educational 

system" can be of value to the students. 0 0 24 3 21 

20 Given two children’s stories, one 
selected by evaluator and the other by 
the student, the student will identify 
one or more implicit or explicit values 

in each. 0 0 24 3 21 
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TABLK 3 Continued 



Pre 


Pest 


Post 


Test 


Test 


Tcs t 


I 


I 


II 


FYi~ 


P NP 


P NP 



21 

& 

22 Given two accounts ol China's "Great Lcdap", 
the student will decide which account is 
less biased and defend his choice through 
the presentation of five pieces of evi- 
dence. 0 0 18 9 6 3 
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Per for m a n c _C ri yla J Jr-/* ft 0 j j or . On all but* one case, l lie majority 

of students responded affirmatively in relation to the utilitarian 
nature of the perl ormniiee criteria. The prospective teachers recorded 
that they believed that the performance criteria were relevant to their 
teaching assi gnments . The ratio of students perceiving the performance 
criteria ns useful to those perceiving tliens as not being useful (in 
all but one case) , ranged from unanimous consent to 3 to 1 * 

In the one case in which the students responded that the perfor- 
mance criteria wan no* helpful, it concerned reading skills (PC 6). 
Generally, the knowledge component and the values component were rated 
as less relevant than the skills and sensitivity and improvisation 
component. Writing educational objectives and teaching a map lesson 
were unanimously rated as helpful, 

Conclusion //A: While some components were perceived as more 

useful than others, the majority of students perceived all but one 
of the performance criteria as helpful* 

Tim e Required to Complete Performance Criteria. One of the most in- 
triguing findings of the study concerned the wide range of time 
needed by various students to complete the performance criteria. The 
highly individualistic nature cf the student was demonstrated time 
and time again by the varying amounts of tine needed to complete the 
performance criteria. While time ranges from 5 minutes to half an 
hour were not unusual, there \, T ero even more fascinating results. In 
one case, the range varied from 13 minutes to 4 or 3 hours. The 
average time in most cases was less than an hour. Reference is made 
in Table 4* 

Conclusion //5: Although most performance criteria were com- 

pleted in less than an hour, a surprising range of differences in 
the amount of time used was noted. 



TABLE 4 



PERFORMANCE CJ1ITEK J A: 



STUDENT RATINGS AND TIME TO COMPLETE 



Time To Complete 
(minutes) 



PC 


Helpful 


Not Helpful 


Range 


Average 


1 


20 


7 


5-15 


10 


2 


20 


7 


5-15 


7 


3 


23 


4 


5-30 


11 


4 


21 


7 


5-60 


19 


5 


19 


7 


5-30 


10 


6 


12 


15 


5-30 


18 


7 


25 


2 


5-15 


13 


8 


27 


0 


5-1 20 


25 


9 


22 


5 


5-30 


15 


10 


24 


3 


5-30 


13 


11 


24 


3 


5-30 


12 


12 


19 


8 


5-60 


28 


13 


24 


3 


.15-240 


102 


14 


24 


3 


5-1.5 


28 


15 


21 


6 


5-30 


14 


16 


27 


0 


5-1 5 


10 


17 


24 


3 


15-300 


163 


18 


25 


2 


5-60 


37 


19 


18 


9 


15-90 


55 


20 


25 


2 


10-60 


27 


216.22 


20 


7 


10-93 
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Effecti vene ss of Performance Cr it eria on^tdio Jipc£iq jj h L J-eycvl . In 
the design of the feasibility study, one of our objectives was to 
determine the proportion of students who mastered performance criteria 
appropriate to the specialist level. Specialist level objectives 
require a greater degree of expertise within the disciplines of 
social studies than does the minimum level. These performance cri- 
teria are more demanding in two respects. In the first place, many 
of the same performance criteria found on the minimum level are used, 
but demand a greater degree of proficiency. The second type are 
applicable only to the specialist level. This is the case especially 
within the curricular area, Performance criteria 6, 7, 3 and 35 
demanded greater degrees of proficiency in order to achieve the spe- 
cialist level. Performance criteria 12, on the other hand, was 
particularly on the specialist level, and only those prospective 
teachers who desire to acquire specialist status would involve them- 
selves in this performance criteria. Although in the regular pro- 
gram the students would choose whether or not they desired to attain 
the specialist level, in the feasibility study v:e asked the students 
to attempt to attain this level of proficiency. The following re- 
lates these results: 

S tvtd enl s At t a ining 
PC Speciali st Le ve l 

6 7 

7 15 

8 7 

15 16 

The performance criteria dealing with the taxonomy and map 
reading were easier for the students to attain specialist level 
status than were those dealing with writing objectives ana reading 
skills. Twenty-six of the twenty-seven students were able to com- 
plete PC 12, which was a specialist performance criteria which the 
non-specialist student would normally not take. 

Conclusion // 6: Although some of the specialist level performance 

criteria are more effective than others, all do discriminate among 
students. Thus specialist level demands are more difficult, and demand 
more effective student performance, than do minimum level performance 
criteria. 
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Selection of Instructional Alternatives 



Given a free market place of learning opportunities, which ones 
would the majority of students choose? There were 541 such choices 
made by the students wiLhin llie social studies area. The students 
overwhelmingly chose the classroom instructional alternative. Approx- 
imately 85% of all the choices possible were made In favor of class- 
room instruction. Independent study, programmed instruction and 
television together made up the difference in frequency of choice. 

Total Number 

Ti mes 0 f f creel Al ter nat 1 v os o f Sc 1 e ctioiis^ 

Classroom Instruction 457 

Independent Study 69 

Television 8 

Programmed Instruction 7^ 

Total 541 

Although television, programmed instruction and independent 
study together were offeree more frequently than was classroom instruc- 
tion (24 to 21) most students chose the classroom. Several explana- 
tions for this can be made. Certainly habit is a variable. Having 
been a product of a class oriented educational establishment for 
fifteen years, this instructional alternative must have appeaLcd Lo 
the students as a very comfortable one. From student comments re- 
coided in this report, it was also a very efficient instructional 
alternative. They reported that by taking the clc^ssroom method , they 
were able to learn enough to master the performance criteria without 
doing any outside reading. A good portion of the students were in- 
volved in several METJ1P subject areas and explained that the work 
involved was extensive. The scheduled, planned and efficient class 
alternative fitted most successfully into their program. Finally, 
although multiple copies of programmed instruction, television tapes 
and readings were available, they were* generally confined to library 
reserve use. The lack of availability of these resources for home 
use might have added to the attractiveness of these alternatives. 

See Table 5. 

Conclusion // 7: An overwhelming number of students chose the 

class instructional alternative rather than the others offered. 



21 

20 

3 

1 
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TAULK 5 



FREQUENCY OF INSTRUCTIONAL ALTEIWATIVL CHOICES 

(N/A « NoL Api>3 1 cable? fecause the Alternative; 
Was Nut Offered for That Particular PC) 



PC 



Jnd ependent 

Seminar Class Study TV 



1 The student: will identify the 

the definitions ri all major 
concepts found in the Kluck- 
hohn social studies model, NA 

2 The student will identify 

the definitions of all major 
concepts found in the Leonard 
social science model, NA 

3 The student v/ill explain in 
writing for what events or 
topics a particular model 

is appropriate, NA 

4 Given four readings concer- 

ned with social studies, 
tie student will choose 
two of these readings and 
identify and explain in 
writing which is the most 
appropriate cell of the 
Leonard model for each read- 
ing, NA 

5 Using the two cells chosen 

in PC 4, explain in writ- 
ing how they are related, 0 

f> Having read a social studies 
passage, the student will 
answer questions in v. mul- 
tiple choice format con- 
cerning main ideas, infer- 
ences and author bias, 3 



20 



10 



23 



20 



26 



NA 



7 NA 



3 NA 



z. 



In A 



4 NA 



1 NA 



5 NA 
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PC 



Semiiun* CJ ass 



Independent 

Study 



TV 



7 Given a list: of objectives 

in the social studies, the 
student will v rite down 
after each objective to 
what level of Bloom’s tax- 
onomy it can most appro- 
priately be assigned, NA 

8 Given three topics in the 

social studies, the student 
will write down after each 
objective to what level of 
Bloom's taxonomy it can most 
appropriately be assigned. NA 

9 The student will outline and 

explain the format for a 
lesson plan according to 
MLfbP social sLudies hand - 
out entitled "Lesson Plan 
Lormat". NA 

10 The student will list and 
explain in writing five 
advantages for the unit 
approach (e.g. depth study) 
in social studies as defined 

by Bruce Joyce. NA 

11 The student will list five 
principles of programmed 
instruction as enumerated by 
Educational Testing Service* 7 

12 Given a sample curriculum, 
the student will identify and 
define the six processes in 
curricula building accord- 
ing to "Basic Principles" 

by Ralph Tyler, NA 



26 



26 



26 



25 



22 



26 



3 3 



3 3 



2 NA 



4 NA 



NA NA 



2 2 
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PC 



TV 



TABLE 5 —Con t inned 



1 mlopendent 

Seminar Class S ( nrly 



13 The student will write 

three lesion plans for each 
of two social studies ob- 
jectives (total of six 
lesson plans) each lesson 
plan containing a distinct 
and different learning 
opportunity. NA 

1A The prospective teacher 
will demons L rate 1) the 
acho approach to teaching 
as defined hy Dr. Dut roll , 
including introduction, or- 
ganisation mid supervision 
or 2) The prospective, teacher 
will demonstrate a guided 
reading lesser., including 
the presenilation anJ super- 
vision elements. NA 

15 The student will answer 
questions on a multiple 
choice tost concerning iden- 
tification of map symbols, 
use of a map legend, the 
identification of terrain 
features such as a contour 
lines, and the location of 

grid coordinates. NA 

16 The student teacher will 
teach a five minute lesson 
interpreting a map to role 
playing peers, Including 

A of the 6 procedures on 
pagn 268 of Ralph Preston’s 
"Teaching Social Studies in 
the Elementary School". NA 



25 



27 



7 



22 



2 NA 



0 NA 



2 NA 



6 NA 
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TAULK 5 — Continued 



PC 



Independent 

Seminar Class Study 



17 Given a social studios topi e , 

Ilia student tear her will de- 
monstrate her ability to use 
visual aids by: a) writing 

throe lesson plans incorporat- 
ing art into her unit, and >.) 
construct in mimiturc (i?. M by 
18 H paper) 2 1-1) bulletin 
boards v:hich support thu 

topi Ci NA 23 4 

18 Win 1 o demons treting a lesson 
to her peers, the prospec- 
tive teacher will respond to 
clnssrocun, discipline, value 
caul content problems • (e. g. ) 

I . Moody nose 

2 , wet f \ ng nan ts 
3, throv? up 
A. ripped pants 

5. crying 

6. tripping over chair 

7. hitting and shoving 

8. stealing 

9. consist nnt copying 

10. ethnic remarks 

II, comments about teacher 
12, apathy 

J3. physical agitation 
1A, anti school comments 

15. st jdcnt-tonciicr value 
eonf licl s 

16. religious questions 

17. sex 

18. questions about death 

19. student manipulation NA 27 2 

19 Given an article by Christo- 
pher Jenck*» on the Col<N*an 
Report the student vill iden- 
tify two basic assumptions 
about the way in which"our 
educational system" can be 

of value to the students. NA 25 3 
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TAHLL 5 — Continual 



Independent 

PC Seminar Class Study TV 



20 Given two children’s stories, 
one selected by evaluator and 
the other by the student, the 
student will identify one or 
more implicit or explicit 

values in each. NA 22 5 NA 

21 
& 

22 Given tv:o accounts of China's 
"Great Leap", the student 
will decide which account is 
less biased and defend his 
choice through the presenta- 
tion of five pieces of evi- 
dence* NA 18 9 NA 
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Instructional A1 'ibe prospective (endiers parti- 

cipating Jn the hoc J. ill studies program were nut ed to rule the instruc- 
tional alternative Hint Limy chose. They ured a five point scale 
where 1 was "excel lent' 1 and 5 was "poor 11 * Most of the responses were 
in Hie "very good" and "good" r.’iny*. (i.c. 2-3) 

Rati ngs 

InsLviictio ’I Alternative Average Rating 



Class 2*3 

Independent Study 2.5 

Television 2. 3 

Programmed In.-; true t ion 2.0 

Two aspects of these result!* standout. The first is the favor- 
able ratings. One explanation Might allude to a ir.ore or Jess ecu a. I*' 
ity of quality among the alternative!;. The other explanation would 
be that students chose the instructional alternative they believed 
most applicable to themselves as individuals. This self selection 
process resulted in a self satisfying technique which created f^vor** 
able perceptions of instructional alternatives* 

The second aspect v’as the proximity of the ratings of each 
in. tvuc tional alternative. The average rollup, range was 2.0 - 2,5. 

This is extremely close when scored by 27 students on u five point 
scale. Both of the reasons given above, i.c. equality rr.d the self- 
selection phenomena could also be applied to explain the narrow range 
of differences among the average ratings of instructional alternatives. 

Conclusion The instructional alternatives were given favor- 

able and fairly similar ratings by the students. The ratings ranged 
from "good" to "very good." 

Ti me Need ed to Complet e Instructional A l ternatives. The tine that 
the students needed within each instructional alternative was less 
than anticipated. Students involved in the class related that they 
did not have to read the assignments in order to perform the perfor- 
mance criteria, Those involved in other instructional alternatives 
related that the tine needed to complete them vas also Jess than ve 
expected . 

As some students read wore thoroughly in the independent study 
alternative, the range widened. Vet the average time within the 
instructional alternatives was comparable to the time spent in class. 

An hour spent in class was approximated by an hour spent in another 
instructional alternative. Tills is highly desirable since it helps 
to create a competitive choice for the students. Thus a student 
realized that if he chose independent study rather than class (cr 
vice versa) there was no time gained, lie seemed to select a speci- 
fic alternative for reasons other than time. See Table 6. 



Rating Range 

1-5 

1-5 

1-3 

1-3 
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Conclusion f9: Thu liir,c anticipated v/ithin each instructfo:; 

alternative was greater tlmn the tine actually needed in the fens 
hi lily study . 

Conclusion /hO: The* t fine involved v;ithin instructional nltc 

Livevi for n given porfonvince cjjlejia wore generally equal, alt!; 
students varied significantly fioni the mean* 
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bindings Trom Ana lysi s of Qualitative ))jtn 



Studenl y ^Jburnicnl a . At ill o completion of llu* feasibility .study, a 
final quest inniuri rv was comp] end by the &t iwh n is . They were aoked 
to answer it on a voluntary basin and due to this fact ns veil ns the 
fact that several students did not choose the classroom inslnictior.il 
alternative fur the performance criteria being dta.lt with at this il:.o, 
only 2 . 3 of the 27 participants filled oat the- questionnaire. The 
questionnaire asked for nnnccdotal as well ns definitive responses. 

The students 1 ctmnls wore interesting an vzil as informative. 

The initial three question* involving the relevance of the piogram re- 
ceived relatively uniform and affirmative cements. Tlie next question 
asked tlie students to jndieato why they laid chosen a particular mode of 
instruction. The classroom Inst rue I wnnl alternative was the one most 
frequently chosen. One reason that was often cited was efficiency. 

"1 was in seven ol Ur.ILP sections 1 ’, wrote one girl, '‘and 1 felt that 
the classes would he more convenient. 1 Just didn't hove t una to no 
the readings, view* the taper, etc." Another wrote, "It was the 
fastest and easiest". 

Other factors affected the student’s choice of instructional 
alternatives. "The class offered the opportunity to exchange ideas 
whereas independent study did not". Another wrote "classes were 
easier and more intnrc.sring . I prefer personal interne lion and feed- 
back lather Ilian a bool; or sheets of mimeo paper." One student wrote 
succinctly, "l am on audio learner". Perhaps an encompassing and 
comprehensive statement written by one of the students would be an 
effective manner to conclude this area. "1 liked the classes because 
of three reasons: 

1. more appropiiote to ny neuire of study, 

2. convenient for me, 

3. habit forming. 

Question 5 asked the students to comment on the relevance or 
helpfulness of each of the components. Two of the four areas were 
answered in a somevhc^ conflicting commentary. While i?my of the 
students acknowledged the usefulness of the knowledge component for 
their personal use, 342 of those responding said that they did not feci 
that this component was helpful, "l learned a lot from this unit," 
wiles a male undergraduate, "however 1 cannot seem to use it in 
social studies for primary grades", "it was relevant for no as a stu- 
dent but not as a teacher". One student in the group touched an optim- 
istic note as lie reported, "It seers more relevant now after thinking 
about it than it seemed at the tine". The 662 who fell it t:ns helpful 
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submitted comments like these: 

"Rather exciting idea which can he vised in the classroom, fl 

"The models were very useful and relevant and 1 plan to use part 
or all. of tills in the classroom", 

,! A good way of studying values, events, and cultures." 

"...fantastic approach to thinking and icachlu? . . ." 

"It offers a lonelier flexibility in breaking d*vn a subject." 

The values component received very controversial comments. V-liil* 

13 7 , of the participants rated this component as excellent, 29 7 , raved it 
as weak. This was by far the largest percentage of students to record 
any component as weak . Vhjlc both the knowledge and values components 
required some degree of intellectual sophistication, the students seemed 
less able to deal successfully with the values component . One student 
who felt that she benefited from this area wrote, "it should have come 
a lot earlier in the curriculum. It is very important to realize your 
purpose in teaching before you begin." Another worte, "it: made re 
reevaluate more substantially my philosophy and values as far as 
education and my general style of life arc concerned." "It w*as a 
unique class", writes another, "and the ideas brought up have caused 
me to think about teaching values." 

Yet the majority of those responding were not pleased with the 
values component. One girl remarked concisely, "echhJ" Those more 
verbal if loss expressive students responded with comments like this* 
one: "ihe values helped r,c, as a person, to look at tilings ir. a 

somewhat different light"; however, 1 didn’t find it useful for 
elementary education". "1 found these lectures Irrelevant to me os 
an elementary td teacher." One student reacted, "The teacher as a 
person is to be admired. He is devoted to a cause, but 1 am not 
sure whether or not 1 could apply anything I Learned to teaching." A 
less satisfied student wrote, "1 thought it was a lot of propaganda and 
I got very little from it." 

The ivo remaining components, skills and sensitivity and improvisation, 
received an overwhelming majority of positive corrents* The most 
frequently state opinion about the skills component is reflected in 
the following quotations, "This was excellent and relevant. This 
is material that I will use for a long time." "This section was 
the best. It seemed most applicable for information that we can use as 
a teacher." ". . . pract ical knowledge and what 1 va* really hoping to 
find in the methods courses." The one girl who rated this as weak 
wrote, "I didn’t get much out of it". Yet the other students were 
unanimous in their praise. 

As with the skills component, improvisation and sensitivity 
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received favorable reactions. "hole playing was groat. There should 
be more of i:." "...should be a prime consideration of methods courses." 
"Till.;* was the only class that actually allowed us to give a lesson." 

"The most realistic for me". Although most comments wore favorable, 
those! that weren't had a single theme. "It was too artificial". 

"Teaching students not college peers, would have been more beneficial." 

In ashing the sHidonLs to rate MKTKl* social studios with non-Mf.TKP 
social studies, the population responding was naturally reduced. Die 
question was prefaced by a statement requesting only the students with 
adequate in fount! on in relation to noimUbThP social studios to respond. 
The 59 Z response was uniform in agreeing that MI'TKP was superior. The 
non-HBTBP program, termed the "cd block", is compared to the MET HP 
program Jn Llie following remarks: 

"Thin program (UBTBP) is a giant step forward." 

"(Thin program) is much better since there was actual exchange 
between student and teacher". 

"This program is more stimulating." 

"I like the idea of alternatives. 11 

"Hotter and n lot more work." 

"1 think this program is hotter because we were more active." 
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Rc common da lions 



Many of the following ivc oirTfiCiidat j ons nrc related to the specific 
conclusions formulated nr. n result of the* feasibility study* 

1. Some of the porfnriTiniuc criteria should bo re-examined* In 
some cases the performance criterion night ho poorly cons t rt.ir.Lod 
(PC 2 cited in Conclusion 2 ) * In other car.es the criterion 
might be unnecessary (PCs 0 and 15, cited in conclusions 3 and 

4 ). 

2 . Ample i hue should be provided fo\ students. Individualisation 
creates differences in the t (ir.Cs necessary for students to 
complete inst ructional alternative*? and per formnn* e criteria 
{conclusions 5,7, and 10). 

3. Some aspects of the program night. be. more effect ivn if they 
followed teaching experience* Iho Values Component and the 
specialist level seem to require a greater degree of sophisti- 
cation than do the oilier areas. 

4. Time estimates for completion of instructional alternatives 
seem to he too great. Tncbc estimates should be revised. 

5* Professional staff and physical facilities should be provided 
for implementation of this program (See next section). 

6. The rationale format and design of ihc program, although in 
need of some revision, are basically sound. 

7. Based on student response, a careful explanation of the assessment 
nature of the knowledge component should be made to the student. 

In addition, performance criteria related to methods of using 

the mode 1 approach in an elementary classroom should be 
constructed* 

8. Based on student response, r«ore performance critctia related 

to methods of using values in the classroom should be developed. 

9. Based on student response, elementary students should be used 
in the practices within Ike improvisation and sensitivity 
component* 
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KurjllJ rcilKflltG 



During the imp] mentor Jon of the feasibility study, it became 
apparent that in order to sustain a concerted and total MLTliP Program, 
with a sizeable number of student s* cert ain modi i j.calions in resources 
would have* to be mode. 

VI. o physical needs are two fold* hirst, an area large, enough to 
service students must be established* 'the o.ie office and one class- 
room used during the study wore actually inadequate for the 27 students 
involved. If a greater and more, realistic number of students v? ill* be 
serviced, it is apparent that present physical space will he inade- 
quate. Hie needs of the students participating in the feasibility 
study suggest five specific areas: 

1 • Cl a ss room A r e*i 

2. Independent St udy Ar ea (i * c. 1 ibrary ) 

3. Conference Area (for faculty student interchange on a one 
to one basis or in a semir/u* situation) 

A. Jil^rator^ (where media I As ns well as audio-visual 
curricula materials can bo explored.) 

5. Tes ting jAroa (where students can enter at their own 
convenience and be assisted in taking any performance 
cri ter J on) 

Time and time again during the feasibility study it va9 obvious 
that "living space” appropriate to the multi faceted nature of the 
program was needed. 

Ihe second type of physical need revolves around the fourth area* 
i.c. the laboratory. A veil equiped social studies laboratory today 
requires a good many items of both the "software 11 and "hardware 11 var- 
iety. Project ois, television and graphics equipment illustrate some 
of the "hardware" needs. Film loops, naps, and t ranspnn ies comprise 
part of the "software" needs. A more detailed account Is presented 
in Appendix B. 

The second area of requirements is concerned with hur. :i resources. 
The heavy amount of administrative and organisational kinds of paper 
vtrk demand a full tine secretary* The offering of various instruc- 
tional alter natives to varying numbers of students speaks to the need 
for several faculty members. 
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APPENDIX A 



O 

ERLC 



PC J : 



Kval uu t i on Criteria Tor IVrfm annco Cri te ria. 

Used i ii tin* 3'omibjJity Study 

The. student will f.Jcntify I he tie f in f T: urns of a 1 J. najor concent 
found in the Kluckhohn sue i.ni science Model. 

Eva lua t ion: The student rur.L mulch words or phrases in me 

column will* the definitions presented in another , The defini- 
tions are derived from K luckhwhn 1 s Ieoh and a critique sheet 
of the correct responses In aval LdOo . Ail eight must be 
matched coned for a ));i, £ ;fj grade. 

PC 2: The sir Jcnt \:\ 1 .1 identify the clef in l linns of all imvjor con" 

cep to found in the Leonard social science mo Jo 3 . 

Evaluation: An i.n PC 1, a mat thing o::ni; i nation involving con- 

cepts defined by Leonard. A erii.'quc sheet is used and a 
perfect re ore of 5 matches is required for a pass grade . 

PC 3: The student will explain in writing foi wIki L events or topics 

a particular model is appropriate. 

Evaluation.! The evaluation consists of two parLs. The first 
part asks the student to explain at what times they would use 
a specific model. Secondly, specific social science phenomena 
were presented, and the sru.Yot ached to choose the. model most 
applicable to analyzing that event. A rr\: irua* sheet ;i.r vr-' 1 
to judge the accuracy of the student rorpo..ses, Two out: of 
three responses must ho cor red: for part two, and both respon- 
ses must l>e correct for part one in coder for a stun cut to 
pass . 

PC 4: Given four readings concerned with social studies, the student 

will choose two of these readings and identify and explain in 
writing which is the most appropriate cell of the Leonard 
model for each reading . 

Evaluation: The explanation of the student for placing a 

reading in a specific cell is evaluated by n faculty member. 

Bo tli explanations art* evaluated in terms of flic logic and per- 
ceptions presented by the student . Both explanations must be 
approved to receive a pass grade. 

PC 5: Using the two cells chosen in PC 4, explain in writing hov; 

they are related. 

Evaluation: As in PC the evaluator judges the student 

response in terms of logic and perception of the presentation. 
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TG 6: Having read a social studies passage. 1 , I he student vri 1.1 nnswer 

quest Ions in n lx 1^:1 pie choice Ton. at concerning main idea:;, 
inferences; and author bias, 

Evn.1 u, • il Lem: The passages am select cd for a Graduate 

Exams hoof. Tiic key in the. book is used to determine 
answers. Kinirar: level was s;?vi n cue of ten correct, 
ciolist level was vine out of ten correal* response,;. 

PC 7: Given a list of objectives in the social studies, the student 

wi 1 1 v; v i t e d own . : :; t a r v. ■ t clr ob j r: c t :i v e i o vl 1 a t 1 eve ]. of Ij l oom 1 a 
taxonomy it: can r.o.rt appropriately bo. assigned. 

Evaluation: Given ten objectives, the student v:ns asked to 

recall and record ~:.a appropriate taxononucal level for each 
objective, Mini level v?as seven out of ten. Specialist 
level was nine out of ten. 



Record 
co tree t. 
Sj)u- 



PC 8; Given throe topic.' in the social studies, the student axil 

write two objectives for each topic according to the criteria 
established in "basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction" , 
by Ralph Tyler, 

Evaluation: The student van given three topics and asked to 

write two objectives for each. According to the criteria, 
the ob j e dives 1 1 a c to be; 

1) stated i:i terms of the student, with 

2) behavior, cud 

3) content. 

A raininuM level was four out of six correct, A specialist 
level was six out cf six correct. 



PC 9: The student will cutline and explain the format for a lesson 

plan according to M£TEP social studies handout entitled 
"Lesson Plan lorr.r.r \ 



Evaluation: The lesson plan had nine areas that had to he 

cited and explained to a faculty ir.emberk satisfaction. All 
nine parts had to be satisfactory for a pass grade. 

PC 10: The student will list and explain in writing five advantages 
for the unit approach (e.g. depth study) in social studies 
as defined by bruce Joyce. 

Evaluation: As in PC 9, the student must cite and explain 

the five* advantages of the unit approach. His responses 
were compared to a critique slice t based on the advantages 
ciLed by Joyce, 
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PC 11: The student will list: five principles of prop. ravened ixst ruc- 
tion ns tMiumaratcd by Educational Testing Service. 

Evaluation: As in PC 9, the student misl* c ite the five prin- 

cipJUcs of programmed ■ ust ruction. Pis responses v.oro com- 
pared to a critique sheet based on the prim rplo.s cited by 
the Edttcal Lonn 1 Vcs Li j tp S a r v i eo , 

PC 12: Given a sample currh:u.U’,i, tlie student v;i } 1 identify and de- 
fine the six processes in curricula building accord ing to 
"Basic Pivimripi.es 11 by Kalph Tyler. 

Evaluation: The students were presented with a sample curri- 

culum and a .sired to jdeuti.Ty and explain the .six processes 
i .11 us t.r a ted , This is s t r i c 1 3 y a speci al 1st level P C , All 
six processes must be successfully identified ancl explained 
to tlie satisfaction of a staff member. 

PC 13: The student will write three lesson plans for each of Luo 

social studies objectives (total of six lesson plans), each 
lesson pi cm containing a distinct and different, learning 
opportunity . 

Evaluation : The students must satisfy two criteria. Ilia 

lesson plans must include all the areas cited in PC 9. 

Secondly > it must include reasonable and distinct 1 earning 
opportunities to be determined by on evaluate!. Five out 
of six must be accurate to pass. 

PC 14: The. prospective teacher will; 

1) demonstrate the echo approach to teaching as defined 
by Ur. Uurrell, including introduction, organixati on 
a n d s u p e r v i s i o n . 

2) demonstrate a guided reading lesson, including the 
presentation and supervision elements. 

Evaluation: The student demonstrated the performance criteria. 

The observer evaluated Hie performance according to n critique 
sheet. The sheet covers elements of presentation and super- 
vision. Either reading approach is acceptable to pass. All 
of the c 1 ' , mon1;s on the critique sheet must be satisfactorily 
included in the student 1 s presentation. The staff member 
evaluates the performance. 
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PC 18: 



While dor jonstrat: ing a 1 cr.r.oa to her peers, the pros poet i vo- 
te a cl i o r w ill respond to c 1 a s sic o;,i , disci p 1 i rie , v a I \ i a o n d 
content problems. (c«g.) 

1) bloody nose 

2) wetting pants 

3) throw- up 

h) ripped pants 
5) crying 

G) tripping over chair 

7) hitting and shoving 

8) stealing 

9) consist ant copying 

10) ethnic renarks 

11) connKiiiL;* fibout tenebor 
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at l.c as I: two \> tionR to pass. 

PC 20: Given tv;o r.lii ]<lrcn 1 s stories, one selected bv oval eater and 
the otlu i; by the student , the student will jdentiiy one or 
more implicit or explicit values; in each. 

evaluation; The <-va] un 1 or judges the r.eivepl i vena" v .• » ?’i r .l 
ration, "lie of the. r; tv lent 1 a rraponne » bath a lories n.net bu 
correctly analysed in order to puss. 

rc 21 

&22 : Given two accounts ol: China's ’’Great Leap' 1 , the. .student will 
dc c i dci v:l ) J cl i a f: o u n t In less b v n o cd a nd 0 c ■ i e nd i j i s c ; i o X c e 
through the presentation of five piece;-, of evidence. 

Evaluation: One account L f j extremely biased > being writ. lion 

by a right of center American group. This account fust be 
selected as the wore biased in order for the student to pass 
PC 21. 



In order to pass PC 22, the student must present five pieces 
of evidence. This evidence must support his choice and be 
logically deduced from the account itself. 
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Social Studies 

Performance Criteria as of January 1, J 9 70 
Knowledge Component 
M I n i i u«:i e Spe c i v 1 J. n L 



Content Cl.ust.ei* 

010] The prospective teacher will select one major topical concern 
found in an elementary or co.l'age social studies textbook and 
define all major concepts in io selection. 

0102 The student will define al] i jor concepts found in the Leonard 
social science model and give examples of these concepts. 

0103 The prospective teacher will provide a rationale for the use of 
a chosen "Model 11 * The rationale will include an explanation of 
when it is best to use the "Model" and why it is best to use it 
at that time. 

0104 The prospective teacher will analyse orally and in v;riting: (a) 
a single conceptual area chosen by the candidate: (b) a second 
conceptual area chosen by the evaluators; within the framework 
of a g i van s o e 1 a 1 s t u d ie s mo de 1 . 

0105 Given four readings concerned with social studios, the student 
will choose two of those readings and identify and explain in 
writing which is the most: appropriate cell of the Leonard model 
for each reading. 

0106 Using the two cells chosen in the models explain in writing hov? 
they are related. 

0107 The student w.tJ.3. list six cultural components which have affected 
American Education. 

0108 From the lint derived in 03 07, select three and explain how those 
cultural components have affected Av arican culture. 

0109 The prospective teacher will apply particular "components" and 
conceptual areas of the* model selected by the evaluations to 
four other topics chosen at random. 

0110 Given one conceptual area chosen at random by the evaluator, the 
student will compare and contrast two similar social phenomena. 

0111 The student will evaluate two models with respect to three topics 
chosen by an evaluator. 
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Ccmlcinptjrni y kdueolion Cluster 



Oil? Given a list oJ' .10 social issues which affect con i omporo ay oduen l i on 
the. student will select lee issues and for inch Issue ’..’rile one 
paragraph which describes the liJ.f, l.or i.cn.1 antecedent of l lie i erne. 

0.11.3 } ? roM the list ov K) social. issues, two '-u 1.1 he selected and the 
student j. 13 ho asked Lo write cue paragraph for each issue 
exp! ti.f.ni ng LT i c* cultural force 5 society responsible lor [.he Issue. 

0.1]/i The student will list si:: edecat: Lonnl Irisova fi ers ar:d write cloven 
the rationale for each* 

0115 To list four of the recent trends in the social studios. 

0116 To read elementary school or social studies journals . 

Ski 11s Component 
l li n i.nWiin 



Reading Skills Cl 


us ter 




0201 


Given a one 
purpose io: 


ini st udi os textbook, the 
: Vrc f a e ■? , In t v o d i i e lion, 


student will write the 
A p pen J i : : , I n < 1 e :< . 


n n r> 

UZ.O/- 


Given copia 
vi 11 ana lye 


r: of the h.Y. rimes and H. 
ii and explain their format 


x . K own o i s a ;ne. d o. t e , a t ud e n t: s 

s . 


0203 


Having read a social studies passage, 
multiple choice quest j cm; concerning 


the student will answer 
general commit. 


0204 


Having read 


three social studies pass 


a gc s , 1 o 1 i s t tii a i n i. d o a s b y 



sentence (after being l.eld the number of main ideas present) - 
( these will b c o a sy i i j n a l ur c ) . 

0205 Having read throe social studies passages to list main ideas 

by sentence (after being told the number of Main ideas present) - 
(these will, ho more difficult than 0204) • 

0206 (liven a number of social studies passages, to identify the purposes 
or intentions of the author by passing n multiple choice test. 

0207 Given three, social studies passages, to underline phrases and clause 
which may demonstrate author bias. 

Audio-Visual Cluster 

020H Given three types of audio-visual communion t i ons , (c.g. short 

documentary, film, filmstrip, videotape!, audio tape) to list the 



main ideas for each. 



0209 Given three types of audio-visual conMunj* ;;L ton to Lint existing 
biases for each. 

0210 Given three types of audio common cal ion, explain how each cm be 
used in a class. 

0211 Given a topic and one clay to prepare, I he student will prepare n 
tape recording to he used in a social MuJivB lesson* 

Visual Represents! ions Cluster 

0212 To get 70 % of the answers or more correct on a test concerning 
idtuitificati.cn and location of i tens on a map • 

0213 Given c multiple choice test eoncernin? the inticrpiv fallen of 
charts , t)ic student will get 70% or more correct. 

0216 Given a multiple choice test concerning t li o interpretat ion of graphs, 
the student will achieve a score of 70% or higher. 

Reference Cluster 

0213 Given a multiple choice lost concerning the ability to locate 
information in a library, the student will got SO i correct. 

0216 Given a specific research topic, the stud, nt will delineate the 
steps used in locating resources relevant to the topic* including 
the letters of the resources. 

0217 Given the research topic in 0216, n bibliography for this topic 
will be constructed including at least sir types of resources and 
25 entries. 

Curriculum Cluster 

0218 Wien given an objective (and information regarding the classes 
experiences which night relate to the level of the objective) the 
student will be able to nar>o the level of the objective using 
Bloom's categories . 

0219 Given a list of social studies objectives vritt o in the affective 
domain, the student will be able to write the level of the 
objective in the effective domain. 

0220 Given a topic in the social studies, the student will write six (6) 
objectives, stated in teres of Tyler. 

0221 To evaluate a list of social studies objectives given for a particular 
school ns either appropriate or not appropriate. 




SO 



t 



0222 Given an objective, l ho student will dcmovibe 12 varie ties of 
learning opportunities which could be cnployou (c.g. Jc< lure, 
fie: la trip, panel d i.scur-s j.o:i, soevatic, role play, 

0223 Given background informal ion f*.r n school ant) n aocicl sLudlos 
ob J vc . I j w , to cer;;t: ii::l a Jem-on plan. 

0224 (-liven n background j nCer« ;nt i i<n sheet ; . a 3 a chapter in a soc ial 
studies te:.tl»oc>, l lie* student will doriv c objectives ;::u! outlive 
a unit dr. . (gued to attain tame objective,. 

02 ? j The studon 1 * w i 3. i write down : :i' nejev ( urclni.in;!i procedures and 

describe their innlei inis JncHici.jg for ‘'..at raid general ubj ret iwn . 

Sjioc ubl iy; t 

kuouing CJ us tar 

0226 Hewing Verb a passe m f- r 1 c <. 1 r*-i bv evn lu,\! r r; Puling it m 
exlromvlv difficult, tbe student vi] j Ilia thu rain ft 1 . -as, 
tiic taj- bt i of whim ;>o already knows. 

022 7 Given dcrc. j p t j ons o* two sp . iMoally do/ ’em! "popul f»i J ons u , 
the utudent \;i 1.1 design a nc\ -a; r per for r.t for c m.U grvap 
jnclnJiiv - Front. p/gc. editor i a l , society, feature ov'.iile, 
colics, y'i twvi 'i M.iirt 

Visual Cluster 

0228 Given four poll tic.nl cartoon^ explain in writing the under- 
lying tbe r -'* of three of the;?. 

0??9 Given four politic *1 rartoona. cr: 4 irin ?v. riving. v*hi u one: con- 
tains a different tlir ^c ami t. plain that 

Audio Visual Cluster 

0230 Using "rode i" previously chosen. organize knowledge «v.u? ideas 
found in three types of audio v isual cor., ans ration. 

Research Cl lister 

0231 After completing VC 0207, indicate which inferences a?*’ proven, 
not proven, unable lo judge, using the entire content as cri~ 

tet ia . 

0232 For each of the ?b hi hi iogmph W el entries in 0217, the student 
will write i short lationule for its Inclusion. 
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Curr iculuin Cluster 

0231 Given a sample curriculum, identify and explain the nm J or steps 
in curriculum planning as devised by Ralph Tyler. 

0 2 Ti A Given a liM of ?;ocia.l studies oh hiel Ives , identify and explain 
level* 1 ; of each objective according to Tyler. 

023 j Given a list of learning oppor { unities > arrange then in refer- 
ence to sequence, continuity and integration in curriculum 
theory . 

0236 1’xplai.n tin. role and characteristics of learn big opportunities 
in curriculum develop: rail . 

0237 Given an objective, the student will explain at least tvo r.o dels 
that could be used in evaluation of that objective-. 

0238 The student: will describe at what liucs it is rost Appropriate 
to use programmed instruction in the social stti!*cs. 

U2 39 The student will list five principles of programed instruction 
ns enumerated by IMuc.al icnal Testing Service. 

0260 The sLudcat will outline and offer u rationale for o curriculum 
elementary social studies (gr, dr*s K-6). 

0261 Given n sample curvictiHm, the six dent will identify end define 
the six processes in curricula building according fo "flasic 
Principles" by Ralph Tyler . 

0262 Given o series of social studies curricula* and a background 
information sleet of on imaginary elementary school, evaluate 
the material as its usefulness to the imaginary school. 

Value Component 
Minimum 

0301 After examining a list of 50 value statements, when the student 
tcels reedy, he will take a multiple choice test concerned with 
recognizing value statements and interpreting value statements - 
70^ or better proficiency. 

0302 Given the same list ns in 0301, and a multiple choice tost, the 
student will recognize historical events related lo values - 
with 70% proficiency. 
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0303 Given the list of 50 value Rl aU-»:»cnVs, to identify in n vsitrlple 
choice focn/iL a nodal science precise un vbich it vas h*'-=t.l ~ 
70" proficiency. 

0304 Given 1 4 > value rtniivculs fr<vi t/:r list of 30 , to provide :n 
five mchJ c:f; or Jcm; a conic-; purai y example involving Dre 
vnluc Oi l auto L.i oil . 



OJUj Given o list of typical i ns( j to* i { i M .- and pteor groups (e.r. 

Ainoricnu t •; cion , *CAAGP,) c>;plt»D» by essay 'chat i^vrci* o yv. up 
holds. ’Jim group \;iil In* select* . :1 by an evaluator*. 



0306 


Given 


tlu* 


ca i,c group 


ns in 0335, lUscrtb 


-e \:h: l v.Mues it 


v 1 J 5 


0307 


Given 


Un- 


Group (di tb 


cn in 030'', cemp/n 0 


the groups value.: 


* i ; h 




those 


ci f - 


3.(11 CM. 1.0 


t.- ion today. 






0303 


Given 


11 1. 


ackg round i 


'■formation rde et on 


a class, select v 





to bo taught end deuc.ij*i: a prcccdure Cor teaching Dior . 

Values . 

030^ Given an ; .'ni.igrv* nt of observing do vomary aclmo .1 stutk-t.V: 

on theiv vay lu>;.*:: f » o i rcbool, later rccoiu field notes 

about vhat group! i ;;r *.,ojc observed* 

0310 Given a rrvMr<i cbr. !1 :;:t o' lb k _ cboV.iC i c .» » rd * * • * of a 

"conSCi Vo? >\ < M r- in* **} Dvr rni** s> in Manley ) of Iru :v; * c 

lined a 1 u • .If 62 article, :;v'*t cut of the list the u t of 
1 eonserv; 5 \.\ c. M £ "J xhai c l" chain: ( c r J nt 5 cs . 

03i 1 Given an erlicAu by "JlbeiM" political anMvst, identify r.ir 
ideal of political order & ran’ - proper role \n that ovt ;• 

0312 Given an article by c.o.y empotary 'Vcnsrrvat ive*’ analyst. of 

political affairs, identify hit; ideal of political order a::;, 
man’s proper role in iln.t ordi t . 

0313 Given both "liberal" G "conservative" analyst # f article:;, :: r- 
pnre thei r assumptions mJ 5 o i ^ 1 .about Iran rn.i political cr br, 
on multiple choice test - 607, proficient}. 

03J4 Given a case study of racial dir? tv r banco on n college err . 7 , 
analyze value slaUnciUn made by Mack leaders and vhilo 
Administrators. 

0315 hist end o. plain live classroom strategies for value rleri: lec- 
tion. 

0316 Ycarh ,1 10 s inutc lessen employing two value 
lefiirs , 
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Mari f lent l< :. ? tra- 



sp’ci\*njsi 

03] V Given Live onnvorsat ions or lessens presented 3r» video tape, 

L no student will identify the value or. la to Lions of l lie 
part i.c i pants . 

0318 Given a 1 1st of social science precises, historical evenis and 
cenlt .. pot iry issiuv:, the student will itYutify a r^j or value 
assumption or coniliet assoc u. ( ed with tn -n 

031 ( J Civ^n a haHigromu! «nfoni alien eherl oi a .seiioo] , select and 
organ!. c a program of value learning. 

03?0 GJ.vc.i a videotape of conflict' between a t axjvivers 1 prntrst group 



and a 1 op i si alive 


M»hc:O.J 


■nit Ice is 


i a licrrhi;,, fappopl the avgu- 


i\ent s ^ ] one greia 


i over 


tile othej 


r in written fom, dcvussLi at- 


i n g u no o re? t * ait! i n ;; 


and ah 


» * lii y i o 


extend r ; girviiU. . 


03^1 Civvi\ field n.*vr 


(fro/ 


030 J - 1 


ca d a ci; vf l ist of a typo log'* 



ol ntnry reheat students, match tl.U U rent groups to differ- 

ent values, to «>at 5.sf act ion uj * valuator ua the basis of l be 
’Witch 11 of typos and Hold notes. 

Sensitivity ** L'provi rat ion he: penent 

53 ini mum 

Concept Cluster 

0401 Given a list of words and phresis, identify general!; al itns and 
ideal iiy concepts v; i l b J n that .H.st. 

040? Given a unit topic in elementary social studies curirleulc. the 
intern will be able lo suggest six concept* , six facts, end 
six pent ralixntioas font would be appropriate for the. topic* 

0403 The student will list and explain seven steps in the Leaching 

of tine. 

0404 Given a political cartoon fron a text cr newspaper, tin* olmlcnt 
will tcvcVi n short video taped lesson concerning huv* to inter-* 
p vc l the p ie tor icl i \ p rnsen ta L i on . 

0405 The lonelier will list and explain two steps in the teaching of 
geographic concepts. 

040ft Khen given lesson plans Indicating social and economic level, 
and teacher object ive? , ttic student will hr able to judge ibe 
teacher 'a likelihood of reaching the objective with the rajority 
of I lie class. 

#5 4 




0 407 Given a map from a standard clone r.uiry lent. tV.*i student vj 1 1 
touch a video taped, short lesson concerning h..v :o interpret, 
the pictorial represente lion. 

Xc: thod.'i of Instruction Cluster 



0408 When shown cm video-tape r.ogjvrut r, of five ciif i? lessons, 

in which the: instructor is ni t r rpt i ng to prov; : ? . creative 
experience, ami 1 1 i r instruction;] activities .v:. 1 : nappmpr tat r , 
Lhn intern will write three appropr j.r to ins in: ; . - :nal slf atomic 
that would encourage divergent; thinking. 

0409 \fu?w shown a video tape o' 5 classes, oceh she*.;.: a fifteen 
ui.nute segtrrnl of a social studies lesson, tho e <*n \:i)l he 



able to identify those (leases in vlnch the l) inquiry approach 
2) socratic 3) role piny in being dci onsvrated . 

0410 List nine criteria for selection end four proc* a f.o: the 
teaching of current affairs. 

0411 The student to Jic-r vil) subscribe to end read Vv e 

or any oilier \?c^':ly nu a r aga^inc, and will d_* ; v j?itc either 
on paper or verbal] v tin ability to rc-jetc cortr/.; events to n 
social studies unit. 

0412 Given a social studies unit. tin. student uxelu * '.ill suy-cst 
in writing 5 ideas for creative writing lesson.- -.vl will 
demonstrate one of then. 

0413 Given a unit, the student t. cachet will demons!*.* * : c instances 

in which various A-V equipment would be. appvoy vi : c in support- 
i ng hio/licr uni t . 

0414 Given a unit, the student teacher, in a micro* ft ; : Ving situation 
will conduct a "guided roading' 1 session in v;hL; ?';.e encourages 
divergent and creative thinking. 

0415 Given a social studies unit, the student teacher * 111 show hov 
Dr. UurrclA's echo approach can be effectively utilized in her 
unit. 

0416 Given a social studies unit, the student teach; r vil! draw up 

3-5 potential research projects appropriate to grade level, 

interest level, and social studies unit* 

0417 Given a social studies uni l , the student tench: r 111 initiate 
(sol up rules for) remittee work end will org *:rc (on paper) 
topics and rums of presentation. 



O 
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04Jtf The student teacher v:i.11 r.ng goat on paper the potomial role of 
the fu i loving reference materials to her uu\\ : om.yt .loptuia , 

die l ion-ary , usgar.I m*a ? history Ieohs, let I cr-vvil lug for in- 
[ori lal.i on , appropriate XV .slur.;?:, hi ograj liirs , nap*! . .. 

0413 Given a unit the xvvdart teacher v. ill proprm this unit !m- 
indepemien t stud y, :? Deluding in it at least four om of six 
(if the: following activi L:* «jc : 1) I ndepvud ;*n t rending 2) art 

activities X) ivne-ns h 4) nvM hr vritir.;; !*) Iii story ** * i ^ vt 
0) Incu r wiling; »»n:l will t^vr-o a iretlud for either gioup 
or independent evaluet ion* 

Student Or united Gluytt r 

0420 Given a social hU^us mil topic, Che ini* vg will explain 

twelve v;.i.o in v-iiich the: teacher right !m.c n id sludcpta nr* 
c o, r.njji \ c u> rs of * 0 c • r . 

C> 2 1 When shews a description of n Lciorogone c\*c class, or: i the 
objective..-' fo»: a muwia) studio* ,i tlt Ionic., tor intern * ill 
describe learning er'd* .jti.es lh..l right cm pwrvntc for oif rcrore 
c(v» jn <■: pericnca of indiviriu * 3 children. 

0422 The slu’ nl 1 1 tivr.to three objectives* -rd explain cppropvLaU 
1. annlng o* nor ton i l ; « s crnuoi. acd i. Lli ce. t'itv ulVl-mtion. 

0423 Given e r;mcjflc elVvc group, the slwbo' \-IJ3 outline a unit 
i! t vt on s i i 1 1 1 .p an md •. r ?> v a ml *4 np u 4 Lb i e o 1 0 a j c g r cu p . 

0424 Give n the. sore ethnic group, t* e student vi.ll outline a unit 
using tin: f :.hos of the group. 

0423 Shown a *erj or* of Ivo video t pc urpecuto which establish n 

clnssroca situatjen r/ r.vr.c difficulty, tin student will role 
play Itls response* 

0426 After n dUuussion of discipline (hitting, shoving.,.) end 
tlnssroOfi control and ditection (veiling pints, throw ups...), 
the student tern her vi.U resf-end appropriately to 4-5 class- 
roo ;r. problems voile cJcr oust rating a lesson. 

0427 After a discussion of creative testing, thi student teacher 

will devise one test applicable to a unit, including in it the 
foil ov i ng a c l i 7 i l i c s : art, c re a I i ve vv i I i ng , evidence o f 

divergent tliinhlng. 

0428 Given tin save unit as in 0428, On student t, <ehcr \n* 1 1 plan 
five loaming activities vbicdi ire appi op-i ^ t e to slo>vr, 
average and juiperico lc*aim rs at this pat S i vt*3 .*r grade lev el 
and for this particular serial studies unit. 




8e 



Cool'd inn tod Discipline:; Cluster 

0429 Given the name social studies unit ns in 04 2R, the student lonelier 
will uuggosl* three small group roic play situations and one 
large group sit nation. 

0430 Given the sane social studies unit as in 042?, the student 
teacher will derive 3-5 science lessons appropriate to the 
grade level end social studies unit. 

0431 Given the sane unit as in 0420 , the student teacher will select 
10-15 words related to l ho social studies unit to be used for 
the weekly spelling lesson. 

Art and Music. Cluster 

0432 Given a unit at the preferred grade level * the student teacher 
will suggest five art activities (o. g. i;-odcl city, shadow bore;;, 
paper macho globes...) relevant to Ihc grade level and social 
studies unit, r.nd will explain on paper how each activity sup- 
ports Ills unit. 

0433 After n demonstration session on used and construction of 
bulletin boaids, the student teacher rill design tv,o 3-D 
working, teaching bulletin boards appropriate to the same 
unit as in 0428. 

0434 Given the saoe social studies unit as in 042£, the student 
tone id* will find three songs appropriate to the grade level, 
interest level, and social studies unit; the student teacher 
will dcnonsliatc one of then. 

0435 Given the same up>t as i o 042?, the student teacher will select 
records appropriate to the grade level and relevant to t lie 
social studies unit (if applicable). 

0436 Given the sa^e unit as in 0428, the student teacher will suggest 
1-2 dances (e.g. folk, native, square,.,) appropriate to the 
unit (if applicable). 

Sp ecia l ist 



Student Oriented Cluster 

0437 Shown two short documentations describing a type of American 
Community. The student will answer a True-False test con- 
cerned with the accuracy of the factual statements about 
the films. 
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0438 live* social studies l.opies ; n«; three re: un j 1 1 < r» U 1 In nsed 

in devo ] npji liiieou out J * s *M:o m' lit.' three o<> r un ] i Les 

n c :il V/iiL ho inl-i r. Iron llu. li k ;v. fovrei those 13 n;ii jjr.ee-, 
the slmlfiiL \:} i 1 M-kel Ivo rulUiiVP .ifpropiinU' U>»* r>!mioius 
frera each of iho too etc ; vm 1 1 i e:: deierihii in the iih 

0439 . ( *liOV?ji a sei ‘i o r 25 vide) 1 m - nl s v’hieh "sifHish r* 

diJf.fiuli c lassro: ; ■ *; ♦ t oeLioit, t]i; miih i t \* II J jvk- pl.iy 
h i ;; rt spouse , 
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LANGUAGE ARTS 
1 n trod net Ion 



Goals, CcMiviuinj cation .is the prime focus of ll in Reading and Language 
Arts an.; a. The function of a teacher in thin content: field is to 
develop or improve the students' ability to communicate . This ability 
must include the corn. mi i cn t ion of so.].}: and of emotion - areas in l lie 
reported re of language as cormnunicati on which op to now have been 
ignored J v e ducat i on . The hen g rage Arts include Its leaving, speaking, 
reading and writing. UV believe that i.a is necessary that an Individual 
be able to freely communicate inf ormat l on , ideas, attitudes and 
emotions effectively, commensurate with today's end tomorrow 1 s needs and 
developments. It is important , therefore, that techniques of communica- 
tion, such a a non- verbal cues, use of now technological developments 
and simultaneous use of multiple Media be incorporated into curricula 
for the education of children and of future teachers. This is not to 
dispute the effectiveness of boohs and other printed materials for use 
in reading; records, tapes, and traditional classroom verbal activities 
for speaking and listening; and typewriters, pencils, pens and paper in 
writing. Traditional successful media need not be ignored or discarded, 
but their use must be maintained only when they arc the most relevant 
and applicable materials. 

Our goals in terms of teacher characteristics emphasize an openness 
to all approaches, new and old, and a constantly expanding repertoire 
for presenting concepts and materials in the Language Arts (with, of 
course, the assumption that this openness and expansion will carry over 
to the other curricular areas, and to the teacher's entire performance). 
With the willingness to try nev, 1 and different approaches, in other words, 
the willingness to take risks, we are hoping to develop and encourage 
the understanding that there is no one right way of doing anything, but 
rather that, there are a number of viable alternative routes; an awareness 
of one’s own learning style, and the concomitant awareness that one 
learning style is not superior to another. We would further encourage 
an awareness in the candidates of their own variety of learning preferences 
in terms of materials and approaches. Some students, for example, vastly 
prefer reading on their own to attending a lecture; others prefer the 
lecture; some enjoy and profit from a combination of the two; still others 
prefer some audio or visual media. The assortment and combinations are 
limitless. Nevertheless , some students cone to us unaware that they 
have a particular learning preference, or are unaware that others clo not 
share their particular preference. Our goals are to have the students 
use their awareness of the different learning preferences in their own 
teaching by learning to provide a variety of learning experiences for 
their students . 
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Our goals for this program Include what wo believe teachers 
should be able to do as wo 1.1 as v/hnt we believe they should be. We 
have, tlien i'oraj provided performance criteria which '.nelucie demons t rat- 
in|' proficiency and Liiuv.l edge in ihe specific content of the language 
arts. Ce rtainly n 1 no 1 ,/ 1 edge of, and ability to use Many approaches in 
l:he teaching of rending, or any o 1 the. areas within the Language Arts, 
is of outi.il a riding importance. The ability to plan activities with a 
specific population in mind, rather than having some not; on that a 
particular lesson can be good in the abstract or out of context in 
another ability we propose to develop in our students. Those and other 
abilities are derived directly from a hierarchy of teaching abilities 
w! i i ch we 1 1 a vo p os L u l a tod. This 1 ; 1 o r a r cby s p c c i 1 1 <: a 1 .1 y do 1 1 n e a tea our 
('oal.a . We have formal atod our port orpnitco. cvi.te.ria for the operational 
study based on the. four elements in tho hierarchy. 

The Language Arts feasibility study samples the essential phases of 
the eventual operational program. Our intention when the program is 
operational is to develop in our teaching candidates the following 
hierarchy of abilities; 

X. proficiency in Lite language arts content (i.e., the ability 
to comuunj ce i e effectively, both verbally and non-verbal! y) . 

2 . k n nw lodg e o f the p r o c. e s ses o f o. a ch of Id; a 1 an g v g o a r t s a r o a r. 

(such as tlio jdty s ioiogv Cc» 1 j tifijotrorut 1 , 'intollecLietl aim social 
aspects of speech development). In other words, Ihe candidate 
must be able to analyse what acts are necessary for effective 
communication, whether or not the process depends on a 
sequence of skills or any special combi nation of skills, and 
what the specific skills of listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing entail. We will at; the same time expect the candidate 
to understand the developmental and learning processes involved 
in the acquisition of content knowledge. 

3. ability to assess the child’s level of development and to diagnose 
his skill needs, using both formal and informal devices. The 
candidate must recognize strengths as well as weaknesses, and 
must help the child to do the same. Further, the candidate must 
be aware that the diagnostic process Is a continuous one. 

4a. knowledge of a variety of approaches and materials available in 
each area of the language arts (i.e., the linguistic, phonic, 
eclectic, experience, individualized, programmed, and i.t.a. 
materials for teaching reading). 

4b. ability to select from the many available materials and approaches, 
or to generate new approaches and materials to satisfy the needs 
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the children based * -n i ho individual r.liiju 



learning pal Uths, Part of I he nail 
is fhe ability I o help a child act; in 
dividing Lli a skill into a number of 
simple to the complex, M : f* familiar 
the concrete. to i : f j o ebsi met, The L 
to inter r a la tv the s ! 1 1 1 s a ; we J. 1 a s 
tion and to integrate thorn into she 

We 1 1 ave ] ) r or on V eci the s o ah ;I I 1 ( >. c s in i i it; i n 
f ^ i s 1. 1 1 u t o a t. ?j x o n r ii'.iy o L I e arh in g al « j J. i 1 L o s , W 
t ; ; ;c able to select an eMccL.ive op;vj 
abJe to draw loom any kiiovni approach' 
student: 's abilities and needs (3) based on th 
tl ac process (2) v.’hich in turn comas at least 
nor fori i the act (}). 



mid rationale! appear later in the report, 
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PC 1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14 . 

13. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19 . 



c o i \ > a r in g a n d e v a 1 u a l J n g 3 r waders 
discussing bssals (in .small groups) 
adiii inintnvj rig Informal Heading Inv? ?itory 
Dividing a class into residing groups 
developing n quj to te.,i: compreho'vdc;! 
devising 3 techniques for analyses; vurds 
t ak in g a pi i o n i es toot 
rev lowing a L in g; j j rs t: i c rc ad or 
v. T ): it J n g and e v a 1 u a t :L n g i . t . a . 

devising 5 different materials for the language experience 
approach to teaching reading 

conducting an initial "interests survey 11 interview with 
a child 



demonstrating the use of 3 reading machines and/or kits 
devising one v.’oekks activities in language arts for a 
special population 

selecting a personal professional library, given a hypotheti- 
cal $100.00 

selecting 3 methods of evaluating a reading objective 
observing, taking and discussing the administration of 
I.Q. tests 

selecting a class library 

reading a portion of a story aloud 

describing 3 ways of presenting a story 
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HI.]-;ibVKC!il(;Al, D1STU U»UTJ' ON OF TUb J’KIU OKilAAOi; CRITJiiil.A 



Levels of JlicM/arcliy 



PC & 



Lew 1 1 



Level 2 



Level 3 



Level 4 



i a 



Lo 



4 b 



1 

2 

3 

4 
3 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



x 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 



X 



>: 

x 



X 



X 

X 



X 



X 



X 

X 



X 

X 



X 



X 

X 



X 

X 

x 



X 

X 



X 

X 



Myj 



Level 1 = 
Level 2 ~ 
Level 3 ** 
Level 4a « 
Level 4b « 



Prof J ciency 
Knowledge of Process 
Ability to Diagnose 

Knowledge of different materials and approaches 
Ability to select an appropriate approach 
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20 . da s c C i I » i n \i 3 u c 1 . 1 v I l j e: ; ] or i = 0 J j v a \ l n j; c ; o; 1 1 J ve v:r 1 1 ■ i » j ; 

2.1. ou L J i n li i * ; a i : un.m1 and i .a fori J nctlnnl or L o :u:l i :n t up cl liu;; 

22, domonutroi inn ml] L.inp c\\ a cho j 1 Vrn .1 In rinnuur r i pt- and 
run'ilvo lorc.s 

23. dnv.I r; i lip, 3 dir mant i e activities for a <r c c ii ; c clcif.r 

2 4 . < k: c r J b in; 3 \;a y s f ( . r a c 1 m c v i 1 1 p a s p e e c n oIj i <; : 1 1 iv a 

2b. dcser j bi np, 3 vays for ,■ • < iili viny, a J is ( to v.p; objective 

26 . const. vuriCj n;' t an annotj l:c*d bib H o^.cphy on one lopi.c 

27. wril'.ir;?. a p; par on rood : ness 

28 . v/r a paper on (no. difi event approaches; to word analysis 

Outcovft o ' l li «:y Pea si 1 > H. i V y S Ln d y v Tim f hi-dincs in thin report arc bane 
on a tentative urinary ox tlm data. A oco.pn lionr J vc data analyst; is: 
n ov; be i np p v or. c i > n c d . TU i b* re po i. i c «. : n t « i in s don c r j. r t ion :: a L : t in. in s I r l r- 
ruents v;e used, and lac kind:; of del a ua loccived. Il also contains 
sup, gen talons for revision:; bane d t.n the in i erma 1 i on vc beve Una; far 
examine d . 

Kc can 5 bovevor, v.j.t'n sons a surence, report at this f i i ;c !: } ■ i- 1 the 
study demons l rated bold t ho iwmnp.e r fa L and podai^ot^c i'.oo.oi bj.l il v of the 
H 8 Til i 1 I.aiipuo p a A r l . c : c o : oi i c n t . 
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Design and Imp J ('menial' 1 on of Pedagogi on J Feasibility Study 

P.!. J * °ll ..?f. r 'S ‘ 4 i'b f - Population. In September, 196 r J, the 1 mg* 

Arts staff abawb\iot» ils original pi; ;> to operate two separate T an&iu /■ 

Arts programs, the traditional r.;Ct1u sections and the Mf'.TFF program, 
in favor of including all 120 element ary block students in the KFT »T 
program. This decision about population had some ir.part mu - J r * j> .1 ient x nr* 
for the evaluation design: 

a. Increasing the number of students provided nuch more information 
about abilities (especially the range of nbili t ics) , performance 
during the program, and reaction to the program* 

b. chopping the idea of holding separate methods class sections 
meant losing the obvious control group, but since members of 
the language Arts control group night v.v.ll have been in the I*../ 
Social Studies or Science treatment groups, it would have been 
fruitless to claim independence of groups anyway. (In fact, 
there is a very promising control group in the bier, -.ciliary Intern 
Program, which ve plan to use spring semester for a study of the 
rel. iionship between learning procedures and teaching procedures). 

c. increasing the nunher of si^d.-nts noanl th^t staff tine also had 
to >o increased. Since- only two l anguage Arts bn ult : wuie 
available during the fall semester and since KCTLi’ was designed 
as a program for specialists as veil as generalists, part of the 
fall program was devoted to ihe recruitment and t raining of 15 
potential Language Arts specialists who served in staff positions. 
These students ranged from sophomores to doctoral students 
(perhaps a more dramatic range is from 5 1 to 6*8 n ). The data 
collected on their training is at least as interesting and 
probably as important to the future of MbTTLP as the information 

on the 120 generalists. The feasibility study included only one 
specialist's PC (rating two or more generalists’ PC's). The 
specialist program, of course, would include many more PC's not 
incorporated in the feasibility study. 

d. with 120 students passing 28 PCs in 5 weeks the School of 
Fducation facilities were used heavily. Since data was collected 
on each PC and 1A taken by each student , we now knew a great 
deal about usage patterns, 

e. communicating with the 120 generalists (the elementary block 
students) and the 15 raters would be difficult under the host 
of circumstances. It was done in this program with one 2 hour 
group meeting for the generalists and one equally lengthy session 
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for the raters. Again I lie sheer number of students meant. not 
on J y more cajvrul .attention to details, but also different 
kinds of activities than would have been necessary v;.i th a 
smaller group. 

f, got tins informal ion such as a complete end accurate class roll, 
addioJuuTi and phone. numbers was difficult. 

Da l a S o urc cj_ . 

a. Ability mcasmes on the. J?0 students. On October 29, tvo days 
before the end of the program, a battery of 5 tests v ore given 
during a one-half hour period. All of these i.eyls were de- 
signed to be highly stable measures and theoretically could 
have been given at any Lime during the five, weeks, Three of 
the five tests verc taken from the Kit of Reference Tests for 
Cognitive Factors, French, Ekstron and Trice KT5, 1V63. Inis 
kit is designed for research workers interested in identifying 
2k specific aptitude or achievement factors. The other two 
tests, lisoning end reading, were developed during the program 
when no suitable listening test could be found in the Trench 
kit. An appropriate reading ^est, First and hast h.r es, was 
available | but it was felt that the listening and reading 
tests should be comparable, so both were developed from one 
source. V?e are indebted to David Berliner, University of 
Kasss chusetts, School of Kducr. tion , for the design of these 
2 tOGtr . 

(1) Surface Develop*. :nt Test (french, et al). According 
to the iranual , this test Tresovrrs "Ihc ability to 
manipuJutc or transform the imago of spatial patterns 
into other visual arrangements . 1 Research by David 
Coffjng, University of Kassaclivr etts, School of 
Education * has suggested that people adept at 
visual ization as roast red by tnis test will have 
greater success learning fron visual material 
(such as a TV tape) than those vho have difficulty 
envisioning 7 dimensional objects transformed into 
a 3 dimensional wot Id. Since the Language Arts pro~ 
gram included TV tapes, films and filmstrips as 
instructional alternatives, wo were interested in 
discovering the range of ability which v;e right 
find in the students and in seeing of those scoring 
high in this ability: 1. professed an interest in 
audio-visual learning, and 2. actually took the 
AV Instruct ional alternative when it was offered 
(or conversely, if those vho scored low on this test 
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avoided using the audio-visual approach). 

( 2 ) Listening Test. Students wore told they were. about Lo hear 
about surfing in Hawaii, ITn o n the reading v.as through, they 
were to vriic down as rvmy rain ideas as they could remember. 

A paragraph iron an article on 'To! yp.es i an Surfin';" (Natural 
History > VoJ . 1 XXVI 11, E 7 , 1965) was read. A list of 2 7 
possible ideas was emptied and one grader counted the number 
of ideas listed by e«.d» student. Since. ], alienage Arts offered 
lectures as one Instructional Alternative for each PC, v:o 
were again probing the correlation between listening scores 
and both professed interest in lectures avid actual lecture 
attendance, as veil as Gone gross nun sure of the range of 
abilities within the group. 

(3) Apparatus Test (French, ot al) . A tost of sensitivity to 
problems, it measures "the ability to recognise practical 
problems." Scores arc computed as D, number of drastic 
suggestions, and K, numb or of minor suggestions made. Since 
the students were constantly being, naked for help with the 
design of future KHTKP programs (each student filled in n 

3 page questionnaire for each of the 2b PC's, plus a 10 page 
questionnaire on the final day), v;e were very interested in 
their ability to make helpful suggest* ons on the questionnaire. 
In form I i o* about helpful pnd unhelpful parts of the TA was 
coded as: 0 equals no answer, 2 equals too vague to be of help, 
and 1 equals specific. Suggestions for changes in the l A T s 
and PC 1 ^ vere rated as: 0 equals no answer, 1 equals minor 
suggestions (qualitative) and 2 equals mjor (qualitative) 
suggestions. High correlation between minor scores on the 
Apparatus Test ami questionnaires might suggest, that the level 
of suggest ion-making is more related to the rtudcvil's native 
"ability to recognise problems" than to any intrinsic value 
or shortcomings of the HfilMP program 

(A) Heading Test. A second paragraph from the article on Polynesian 
surfing was read by the group (a two minute time allotment reant 
that even the slow readers had sufficient: time to finish the 
paragraph). Again, the students were asked to list main ideas: 
a lint of 3 f « possible ideas r as compiled and one gmder scored 
the tests. Since Language Arts often offered library reading 
(or browsing without specified rending list) as an Instructional 
Alternative, interest was centered on lbo correlation between 
scores and both library IA*s used nnd professed interest in 
library learning, as well as the over-nil range of abilities. 

(5) Alternate Uses (French* et al). A tent of "Semantic Spontaneous 
Flexibility", it measures "the ability to produce a diversity 
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of v< ■ * . pressed ideas Ln a situation that: in relatively 

unres v: J w\ < ■ . , 'J' ho Ki:TLP Language Arm program puts a high 

value v; . ■. ...ibili i. y . The choice of i nslruct ional alternatives 
in its.*;- , this; coTr.TJij t luont ; r.iany of the PC's slate 

ti:i <*e nllevrato ways ...you will he judged by the 
appropriateness and diversity of your methods.” Hero the 
corrol. rinn between so tislac.ti <m vj ih the program (judged 
by positive r or. rsjeid s on the final i onnairc? and actual 

performance during the program) and score cm the flexibility 
test, war. of interest. A hi gh col valal ion here would bes 



espec ial tv valuable, .nnce the tent: could then he used as a 
counsel!,. , * trurvuu. for stuchutf entering thy program. 

b. Atti'j'i * hangc. At the beginning (September 23) and end 



(October 31) of the program, Lv:o 20 items scrwotic differentials 
were given lining 2 concepts: Learning end Disciplina. The 36 

items used were developed by Sieve Kollin, University of Mossnchn- 
setts, School of Kdtu.ation* Semantic differentials eve designed 
to test altitude towards a specific concept (idea, activity, nano). 
All a tea. m be regarded on a positive to negative scale or items 
can be V: . Loved as wonsurrs of value, potency and activity. A 
number of scores are available: pre-test distances between th^ 

concepts (both on the erne scale. aval on the 3 factors), post-tent 
distance: , changes in the distances, change in attit ude toward 
Learning, and change toward Diceipl? uc . All this information 
is available for both the individual mid the group. 

Learn lv.; '* > Discipline were chosen because tb.c MF.Tli’ Language 
Arts prer ^ places strong emphasis on the individuality and 
diversity of learning types, and relies heavily on the self- 
discipline of the students. In fact, the program tells the 
students: "iicre are 28 things you must be able to do by th * end 
of i weeks i mid there arc at least two ways to prepare you; self 
lo accomplish each then. Those ways include lectures 
(schedule gives date when PC will be covered) % readings (packets 
in the library), audio-visual materials (tapes, recordr, etc. on 
specific PC’s available in office), classroom observation corridor 
in the Mark’s Meadow laboratory school, and self-practice (materials 
and elementary students available). All your work will be rated 
and returned to you within h days of the lino you psss il In. 

The office is open 9-5 every day, come to see us if you have any 
problems . " 

In addition to looking at attitude change directly, the semantic 
differential scores can !e compared to the flexibility and 
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satisfaction scorns nentiuneil earlier (ability Hi/usure r!i). The 
a.'iwc scores might also provide jut event jn» interaction with 
suggesl ion- making ability scorer; (see ability !ro as ore* i'3) . ’iV:o 
types o I changes ui.j.1 he inode in the soarUic d /.fin rent U. 1 next 
semester, 'ihevo \/Lll probably be a dooiron* e in iters, based 
on the itvn analysis resul - irox th*r r-e-- '"lor, and Uk* re vi j 3 
hr* an iiMireasi: bn the nun<~v o- io-ocnt. ; , pro ttculr.v i.y the Lisa— 
taking, concept:; bo Jug developed a* - the l\» '.v. :/s j l:y ol (uiengo hj 
llrilij.p Moy and K. giresler l-ldili. 

c, TC and 1A Ones L ion r a Iron. I.. eh tine a stukn; c >. pletcd a TC 
he Mibi-tit Uni a three page mvs! i ennai re . Th ; s vo.l nr .» of not- 
orial (1 20 students, tiiien 2o PC, ‘s) \?a, c , coded by som of the 
MLTih' raters accord f ng to a rodeig ;:hc*< 1 . "ii»o questionnaires 
yielded the toileting infcrpaiio,): 

student. na r/.. and TC unrfur 
tire taken to eo.plrtc PC 

st udent's judf; rr nt of the. value of the VC to hirsolf 
as a student; as n future icaehor 
suggestions for a hotter VC uiic;l as raj or or winor, 

(suy.pcsi. 5 r ,r ‘s to;. piled ieyarately) 

J A taken (I icv . nv, vhick « iu s) 
length of l h e lor each i.\ 

GUfi^Mions fov improving 1A (rated as ;<:Joa, Trinor, 

Migge s t iu 1 1 s conp b J o d e • r ■■" r t .:o 3 y ) 
jndp.v->nt nf ■»»:*' 1in> of • A ,r\ iru foe VC , nr us 

expire rs i v. , ! j a st i \\* 

v.iicin *r the !.t u.UmL passed or foiled the VC* 

Obvious data available froai these questionnaires include the 
use of taciliticr (library. rvMncs, ole), the uurber of stu- 
dents diking various instruct h • > d mutes (for example, rvtny 
fever vised (null o-v i sin: 1 patev’rh; or observation then ve had 
an t i rf paled) , sor *. specific data on those student:; vbo failed 
the FC on the fi:st try (instructional oltoi rat i\ e taken, ex- 
pressed StiLisfne! ion villi the* i 0 - both its ‘value" and the 
suggested irpvovorn.it s, cvc i the amount, of li/J taken on 1A 
and FC) • 

<1, Final C^iiest Joann ire. . Hucli of the data on the final questionnaire 
duplicates dr la on the. PC and !A questionnaire l.iontionrd above. 
Hie final questionnaire vas administered on the last day of 
the program (October 31), and besides having the advantage of 
being pre-coded, it gave the students an opportunity t a look 
back over the program rntlmr than judge tin* individual PC 
and I A ho fore they knev lie vr they had performed* Additional 
informal jon fron the questionnaire included: 
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1. 



2 . 



3 . 



bnrkgiound data on each student: 
ago, six, acn'lcPH <: status, previous experience, 
with children, ova school experien ces 
judgments about toisl progirnw (where lo make changes); 
n. total program ovnluat ion 

b. quant f i n Li vc changes (nur.bor of PC 1 :;, or ojvnmt 
of vork per PC) 

c. )\> euphnsi ?> (rspocio.Uy by making areas optional) 

d. I A ir.provcii e*i t s 



Cl, 

f . 
B* 



ro:no 

a. 



b. 



ebany.es in rating syclc*M or office, routine 
jviportance of iPvYj.P in future (caching a vreess 
understanding and ngracHonl with basic goals 
of program • 

interesting cress chocks of professed ntfci Lvdoo : 
own school expe riuiKo-p veforenen for first teaching 
position - ranking of olerentav) experience us value 
in teacher preparation, 

professed attitudes about 1 A type - IA revisions 
suggested , 



c, attitudes - suggestions on final questionnaire - 
the students * 28 PC and TA questionnaires. 



c« hater's Lie,!:. Each rater (Languogn Arts faculty and raters) 
chose one or two PC r o for which he would be responsible. He 
graded (ptss/fnil) all 120 students; ha returned the PC’s to 
the stu.knt; he kept a rmstet list v.p to date in the office 
which r< rnvnru) for each stiukuil s the date each V r * 4.15*4 pnsxud, 
ami he kept a taler *?» 1 is t v.’hich recorded the date it was 
returned, and whether the PC was rated pass or fail. Iheso 
rater lists provide sonc interesting data on the arrival tinges 
of coirploitd PC's and cm the grading lire both by PC (or bv 
rater) and by week, Data also includes the "fail" rate by 
TC, by vc-.ek and by student, (Failure theoretically carried 
no stigma.) Tim student vms told 1 3 e mist pesr> the PC and could 
try as often as he wished. The students apparently accepted 
this marl; more readily than the raters. Interviews with the 
raters at the end of the program revealed that fails were not. 
recorded as rigorously as passes (i,e., 'fails" were returned 
to students without being recorded on the list at all, and 
only later, when the student passed vas a notation pride.) The 
raters involved were requested to restore their "frill" data 
as best they could before the lists vole processed , but for 
next semester's program we will have lo revise our terminology. 



f, Raters' Final Reports, Farh rater vn$ asked to write up the 
following information about each TC which he rated: 
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1. <!c5;<:vJ pt ion of inn 1C. 

1 . criteria for rating (critcM'in had been ch.vo loped at 
1 1 io beginning of the prog):-/:. 1* v? t tiic.sc sor.ut inox 
changed as no.* olikrs developed v:* 1 . !s the PC's) 

3. sugper lions for i:. proving the PC. 

4. doscr ipi ion of c.uli 1A. 

5. suggestions f° r i‘ proving each 1A. 

6. course lit on the value of rating this PC nr> rni ncador.lc 
expoi* i tore for Von, and rah » op, any suggestions for 
improving rating as an acadei dc oxpCL Vor.ro feu a language 
art ! 3 specialist. 

Tn addition l o providing :;o:.e very helpful informal ion to the 
staff on cur rituluw changes, the re ir»o of suggestions and even 
the de pth of uad« rst ntidi n • of the purpose of the. VC was of great 
interest. As with the generalists. there i»*ny he a correlation 
between par for*- mice in the progrcni (for raters the grading t i ir.c: 
lag could v.;o;;«uve this) and type (muor or r.njor) of suggestions 
offered, in short , sorcc sort of M co: ,. i tr.ent index 11 . At this 
tine, the two relevant ability tests (sensitivity to problems 
and flexibility) have no; Veen given to the raters, but they 
will he given within the neat ft*.’ Ueehs. 

g. aiisccllaneoiis Sources. As with all J rngurge Artr. 

JihTF.P learned a lot about itself iron other prop!*. . Ihc School 
of Education librarians vatih.d our students working, and idle 
passois-liy watched in f« cinated honor as students, raters 
and staff vent about the business of passing in, grading, return- 
ing and disciu^ing 28 PC’s 120 lir.es. Still to be collected is 
information fron the students' supervisors and racier teachers, 
and of course, f ron the students thorso] vox after they have 
practice taught. Infoir alien fren there sources will he categoriz- 
ed as : 

1 . competency (can they do what wo thought they could do) 

2. satisfaction (change in valuation of progrnn after school 
experience) 

3. teaching style (ability to use flexible approach in 
teaching) . 



Desc riptio n of study as per/cejyod . 



It should be noted that the language Aits Task Force v.rs in 
operation fron Match ’68 - January *69. March - lVctrher ’68 
comprised the planning phase. 



Spring a nd Stiwr 1969: 2 staff and 1 research nssj slant planned 
l lie program, and 4 graduaLe slmlt'nLs on independent study 
developed the IA's. 

Appro> i Malcly 70 PC's verc developed for gcncrnlints and special . 
28 PC’:; wore selected for feasibility study, 

1 A 1 s vere developed (forms, lists, selections written, criteria 
for e cal u at ion) . 



Kval notion planned. 

Parly Scplcr.bet: Ail PC and 1A inform! ion duplicated for students. 

PC and TA information plus rating criteria and procedures duplicated 
for raters. 

September 22: One hour Jnfciration meeting for raters. Paters 

materials handed out. 

September 23: Two hour information steeling for students. Student 

packets handed out. First semantic clif ferent ials ac.ninis teced. 

Sept Kphi r 29 - October 29: J'rogran in operation, 

October ?$*: Time taken fro.n group activity for PC 16 to give half- 

hour test battery, 

October 31: Final questionnaire and second sciwat ic differentials 

VJ.ll.ed out during group mooting. 

November 4: Paters final reports due. Meeting with raters for 

suggestions for next semester 1 & piogrnrr. 

November 12: Coded questionnaires due from raters, last information 
to go to key punch operators. 



November 15: Final report due. 
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Description of PC’s and lA f s To!: tod 

Our perf orjMnco criteria re re. selected to cover Luo essential areas 
within tho Language Arts. Reading, end llie different appro;.' hos to 
leaching reading, was our prirc focus in the fe.\sibll i ty study, but. nil 
areas of creativity within tho Language Arts wore stressed. L*c a an i 1 1 r> cl 
any PC's on structure of tho language because structure is r' *t effective- 
ly learned when it is incorporated int o creative writing, spell in;., and 
oral communication . For our operational program, we will include PC's on 
struct vivc across all 4 levels of the hierarchy; that is, vc vU.i expect 
our students to familiarise IhorrSclvcs villi the terminology of trans- 
formational gra iir:vir as wall ns traditional grot »;rnr, and we vj 1 1 encourage 
their exploration of children's texts in a structural linguistic series 
published by other novo traditionally oriented publishers. Vo also expect 
the candidates to incorporate grmnnati cal principle; into their lessons 
in tho other areas of the Language Arts. 

The Instructional Alternatives (JAV.) included a variety of learning 
activities. At first, it was our intention to provide lectures for most, 
but not all t lie re's. It become clear to ns through direct feedback 
from the students that we should provide lectures for each PC. Indeed, 
students often attended lectures in addition to working one or r, m e 
otfi’jr In’s. Student r. were also given the option at any ti r*n of at tcuotii. ^ 
a PC without any IA’s. Many students took advantage of this cpiLn* 

Some used it ns a pre-testing experience, to give them a clear idea of 
what the PC entailed; others were vciy successful in their first attempts. 
Students varied considerably in their level of previous experience with 
children, and with the specific subject natter. They also varied consider* 
ably In their risk-taking abilities. These factors were very Influential 
in their decisions as to which lA's, if any, they would try. Each 
candidate also was given the opportunity to devise a new Instructional 
alternative of his or her ovn choice. Mo student whs prohibited from 
at tempting any )A not delineated or offered by us, if be considered it 
potentially valuable. Vo did not include "talking to other people" as 
an instructional alternative, but ve should have, and vill do so next 
time. In fact, candidates did talk to each other, the raters, the 
instructional staff, cooperating teachers, children, and anyone they 
could reach at any time. They profited greatly from these verbal 
encounters. Other IA f s included audio-tapes of tho lectures, video tapes 
specially prepared by Masha Rudman for this study, other video tapes, a 
film, a film-strip and record comb Inal ion , and readings compiled by 
graduate students who pursued Independent Study with David Ynringtoii last 
sunnier. All of the IA's will bo specifically described in this section. 
Revisions are in progress at present, and will bo a continuing procedure* 
More TV tapes arc being developed In hopes that our equipment and 
scheduling problems in this area will be eliminated by next semester. 
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Wc selected l w-cnty-ei i;!it porfon .oiee eritoiL- from ;i .’fra of about 
seventy which vc loo! ^vclop^ 1 for ^ in possible op, \Mionnl M-idv. Our 
original .1 ioL im Unlad PC' 1 :: for boi.l -/in* .1 j ■; | s and *:pr eta I * * 1 : . Vov 

the feasibility study we. d< ( jib'd to include iO ry m *»i . r ;t I i n b irii'ria, 
v;itli one cm L vo spec i nl i s f rfj's for mtvrn oho pi j ru m* «;;>■„ r ‘ a 1 I :■ t:. f ; 
in the Language Arts. be boj iovo that the PC’s ?*.i a \*c hr -a Icctcd 



represent llio total proem ■ 



Our l’f/a, /is previously r.entjoued, coy* r oil Lhw levels o'- the 



hierarchy. Students c ouid rift to attempt any 



» 13 



although 



v;o arranged t lit* Jilting of PC's for the vtuihelr in flvulor?. nc : orcli ng 
to content: the different approaches to Rendim. \:-jyc presented first 

( PC 1 b .1-12), V'ith li ics basal eclectic ratoricMs jfr*a: (VC f s !■■') % 
be cmise of their side iu-:e in this a*i;ntry , h’e tL, n offciod rom- P(#*s 
dealing, with the reading skills, par! * cnlnmly th-'~o of c o-^ p r v ’mol on 
ond Vi ;/d analysis (PC's 5-7). i!ie i* . f - iv PCV considered other 
approaches in varying d of (](.'•; 6-12}. fijircifjc re routs 

and fuigwas t ions for revision cf the :>c arc included J.-jr-r in tlMr; section 



* endi nj; 



PC's 13 - 2 ] asked t:h. l (lie candidates* 



c!iJ7 e.ivn ( 



Umln uf 

i ‘i t in: pr.,.*! ■ nt ion 

IT.'* gold in<; the 



: 0 j ferial i 
con* or ! 

V’’: j nr cried 

- t.s for 
level in 



activities for tlie various fmnroage Arts, d^-Uj tl i ; * : 
the conciliate bud liHiTb’ii. Included h. jo, It o, ?»: 
candidate to nrt:?s and ffr.jrcts where infor:v: for. c ; iotii 
and approaches can be fiend, .Specific categoric.: vlMMn the 

0 VC ». i m. I ,.vb l»to i v - r 1 1 1 1 i is* , , sv Vi b b; i( ‘v r* 1 j r * L J j *\£ • 

proficiency in handvri-tinp (PC J.2) befoio reMtvi v. ouv ream. 

“1 tentative approacjif s i PC's 23,?^ and 25 opain Mr ss thlr. 
drair.r, speccli, ami listenin'-. ?C 26 seebt tc» lend the emuiidrto to 
explore the Information avni.lnb.la on nay xpecific lop^.c of interest in 
t b i ?> content area, PCbs 2 7 and 76 cor.cc at rote on tbo price's of beginning, 
vend hi':, strossinp rcad’ncr.s rid appro ;clie ^ to vrtj d it lack. Criteria for 
evaluating oacb of the PCs \v.ee dev MopeJ for ihu rate is 1 u e . Tbrsc 
as veil ,is the PChs and 1 A 1 m will bn revised as needed as an ongoing 
process in JU'iKP. 



Tbo follcving is a description and valioa^lr of each of Sbc 
perh >rpnnco criteria and instruction?! alternative- used in oar feasibility 
study, vitli somo suggest and £t»idcl inos for revision. 

?C 1: Candidates u'ero given evaluation forr;s as suggested guides to 

their examination of the teachers 1 iMnurdf? for throe cic^ tuitnry 
Reader^. Caeh Reader vcpr<scaucd a different puMisbing house • 

The three r.ain areas of Investlg -t ion v.ero PuMisiiovs* stated 
purpose, the approach mod, and on cvalu atirr of the content . 

These are,*: fit rr.c <1 1 1 1 c f rase vo r k v i t ! i i n v*h 1 1 b r o re s j n c i f i c 
questions v.vrc raised. Candidates v.vre psVed to evalu.tr and 
compare the three texts they bad selected. Ko additiona! 
restrictions v?rrc placed on the choice of te>:i , oxccpt tl .it the 
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lexis In? on Lite none grade level. 

Rational-*: (Fle.r-o refer to the hierarchical d j r t ribul 1 on chart 

for a graph I e p r e*a ntni ton o j earn ml icuviJ c ) . Ixar.iiiiiiir ;uul 
oval uni. iiu; di.f.eront publi wl if* i s t text/ nerve.; a dual purpose: 
students beeonc; aware of the process by tiurh ctifain iratevi r.l a 
are designed lo leach reading. The sUibi:: a iv.l approaches 
deli nra Led in those mmials differ, one fro.. the ether, and 
include* a wide range of opinions on the intrinsic nature of the 
rending process. The dlf favoiuxs and varieties should also 
coni:r.nn i elite to the candidate that there is no one right approach; 
each publisher is so convinced of thn 1 r ighLuess" of his 
particular sequence, rvithocolopy and renter Inis , that it becomes 
obvious that none of l hap has the sole answer. This PC also 
serves to help acquaint the student with the rater inis available 
to the schools in the area <»f published reading progtaivs. It is 
our inti ill Hint the candidate use thin PC to learn to cxnjrnne 
materials in the light of his own needs for leaching. 

Suggest ic' ; is : On the whole, Hu's PC r.cc.re :.l i :.hr-d iff; pm pose . I’c 

hope to clarity the wording on evaluation <> f content. \’o also 
hope to stress the notion of a comparison, rather than i r . lated 
evaluation of the three texts. 

! iV c i The leoiAiiv 1A provideo loir this PC Included n discussion 
and examination of several texts. The lecturer answered specific 
questions and raised other qu» rlimis for the pro up to consider. 
Information on the fornat of each publisher 1 *; suggested lessen 
structure was also shared by the lecturer and the group. 

The other available IA vac. an e?:?ntnnlfon of the publ vsdv?i s 1 
materials in the eJc rent ary text boo!; section of the library. 
Students examined the texts of their choice, and f emulated their 
own conclusions. 

Other IA’s devised by the st xlents: Students talked to teachers, 

each other, and to the instructional staff to gel information for 
this PC. 

Suggestions: Texts veve in gicat denand, and wove often not 

available in the library for the students* use. Xot all of the 
latest texts ere available in the library: here is an instance 
where a Reading Study Center would have served its function. 

PC ?: All of the students were required to attend and par t i ci pale in n 

discussion of the value of basal roadcis in American Kliv/.iHary 
Schools . 
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Rationale: Guidelines for discussion lender* ir.o.l udcd n 

contfidurnl J rn of t lie* process of teachLiig n aoim;, and a 
discussion of t.ho riate.rial:* and progr/ii..'* available, Tiiv^stjoat ion 
oi the co!.;\ ivu Ivc vo]n^ of specific factors in Me* li.is.nl inclevvals 
vas enphnsj zed, and differing points of viev; vxrc especially 
invi Led . 



JA'as Tii r. ire* were no I A 1 i? for 
Objective . 



tins PC because it was an Expressive: 



Surged j ons: Students enjoyed and benefited fieri ibis PC. They 

suggested that ipore of (die PC 1 s include ili acusslcns . The students 
did leuu -i and need discussion loaders; one group \:c s without n 
rater or instructor ns leader, nnd felt neglected. Groups 
contnl*'- ; >“ fever students. Tlic discussion:* lasted for 

appropriately forty idir.itu;, which see 1.10* cl to bo a good /mount of 
tits? for the purpose. 



PC 3: Each candidate \;.is required to adainister a pre-const rue Led 

informal rending inventory to one child, n;ul to complete Mie 
score sheet for the test. The TC ran rated by c::ain nation of 
whether or not the Grove sheet had been adequate lv completed. 

The partleu’ur inventory usee? this so, re rice vss compiled by a 
class in Diagnosis of fa adJvo* Til saM 1 » t n % . The purr>»»;c of the 
inventory ‘ a to "dcLcrr.tnc the tentative lev T of difficulty rt 
which tba pupil can rood cord or t. ably on his even... and the 
tentative level of difficulty nt which the pupil can function tor 
lust rucl lea *1 purposes*" Candidates could rolf-sc I.urhulc themselves 
for Mark's Meadow pupils. Mark 1 ** Mended is t»ur carpus laboratory 
school . It Is a public school of the Abhors L school system. The 
School of HJuc.it Ion coop*, teles in staffing it. c vnl tv t lug the 
staff, and providing .m additional si Ipend for the stu f f. One of 
its features is a corridor located above nil of the* classrooms, 
providing an audio and visual observation deik (tb rough one-way 
glass) for observers. Access to this corridor is open during 
school hours except for Friday, when teachers nnd students are 
granted a respite. 



Rationale: The infernal reading inventory is one of the tv re 

individualized nnd useful means of assessing leading ability. It 
is not a standardized list, and leaves pitch roon for the tester’s 
individual izatic n as veil as for the student vhc is being tested. 
This kind of diagnosis helps acquaint the candidate with tiorli of 
the process of diagnosis. 

Suggestions: Students enjoyed this VC bccousc it gave then the 

opportunity to work directly with cblldicn. it did not satisfy 



» 



the criteria for diagnosis* however, because the form used was 
designed originally for use with children in need of remediation 
For next semen ter wc will include directions to the students on 
how to construct and work with their own I.R.I., instead of our 
pre-coustructed instrument . 

IA^g: Practice: Candidates were permitted t:o read the his true lions 

included with the test and to administer the test without handing 
in the score sheet, in order to practice administering the test 
before submitting it as the PC. They could practice with any 
child they chose, including the Mark r s Meadow pupils. 

TV tape: The TV tape, of approximately six minutes duration, 
presents an actual test ndnriviist: ration . Examiner is a college 
student; examinee is a fifth grade girl. At the conclusion of the 
tape, the examiner explains how to score the test. 

Lecture: The lecture included a discussion of the rationale for 
using this instrument for testing. Other forms ex the test were 
described . 

Suggestions: A new tape will be made demonstrating the adminis- 

tration of different kinds of I.R.I.'s, both the pre- constructed, 
end the teacher-construct 'd. Audio tapes of children being given 
1.11.1. * 3 , together with a copy of the passages used, will be 
made available so that students wanting to practice the scoring 
procedure can do so conveniently. Additional information on this 
PC, as well as on all others, is now in the process of being 
analyzed. 

PC 4: SRA r s kit of children's cumulative record folders (Cruikshank, et 

al. Critical Teaching Problems) was on reserve in the library . 
Candidates were required to examine the folders, and to group the 
children in a logical set of instructional, reading groups. 
Candidates completed a grouping form provided them in their 
packets. Three groups were suggested, but candidates were 
encouraged to use their own judgement and to provide a rationale 
for grouping in whatever way they deemed effective and necessary. 

Rationale: The different approaches and possible variations of 

grouping further demonstrate the fallibility of the "one-right- 
way" school of thought. Students are required in this PC to make 
decisions about the needs of the students, and to suggest a 
grouping approach to meet these needs. 

Suggestions: There are too many cumulative files contained in 

the folder. To make this PC more valuable and more manageable 
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in terms of time ami effort:, a maximum of twenty files, should be 
contained in the folder. Although more infernal;] on is being 
processed al: the moment, students have indicated that this PC 
was valuable if only for the opportunity l o examine students’ 
cimm' 1 at'i ve records . It is our tentative J mp reran on Hint the 
vrordlng of line VC did not. co:;n-;uiri cola clearly enough to al l. of 
the. n ti til: rri s l ( i : : L' (.hey lend the*, op l ion of grouping ns they saw 
fit. Too rriiiy students thought they were being forced a 

basal - three group approach. The PC > therefore, will have to 
be re-worded for next ser.iester. 

J.Aks: Readings in the library: A fol.Jer of readings dealing 

with different ways of grouping vwA its attevidnnt rationale and 
problems was placed on the reserve shelf in the library (five 
copies of each folder were available for each l A) . 

Observation in the classroom: Students could make arrangements to 

observe the rending groups in any classrooms of their choice. 

Most students who elected ibis PC cither observed in the class 
where they would do their student teaching > or they went to the 
Mark’s Meadow Observation Corridor and observed the different 
classes during their reading time. 

Lecture: The lecture for thi:: VC siren se.d variations in grouping 

should be flexible and pointed to the needs of the individual 
chi Id . 



Suggestions: The folder of readings will have to be revised to 

elude more specific directions for grouping for diff ere- At 
purposes. A handout sheet on guidelines for observation will 
be developed to guide the students if they wish to use the 
observati on I A. 

PC 5: This VC requires that the candidate select one or move paragraphs 

from one or mote children's readers, and construct a quiz contain- 
ing seven questions, testing tne child’s comprehension of the 
selected passages. Each question must test a different skill. A 
list of skills is included in the 3’C directions. Questions may 
not be of the kind demanding a "yes” or "no" answer. 

Rationale: This PC aims at developing the knowledge of the rending 

process as well as the ability to evaluate the needs niv abilities 
of the students. Writing thought-provoking, non-literal questions 
is an important part of diagnosing students’ abilities. 

Suggestions: We will re-word this PC for clarity for next 

semester. Students were confused as to how to select their passages, 
how many Lo use, and also, as to the meaning of the specific skills 
we listed. Clarification of Lite wording would mnfce it clear that 
the candidate had the responsibility of learning about the skills 
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as part of* the process of reading. Perhaps some sample 
passages from children’s books will be included in ti.e PC 
directions next semester. 

TA’s: The folder in the library included discussions of various 

question fug techniques , 

Lecture : The lecture contained n very brief survey of research 

in reading comprehension skills, followed by a discussion of the 
various levels of comprehension. Emphasis was placed on asking 
questions which stimulate the thinking process rather than 
simply tapping the lower levels of questioning, such as rote re- 
call. 

Suggestions: The reading folder in the library should be 

revised to include more information about the specific reading 
skills being tested. 

PC 6: Students were required to select a passage ton sentences in 

.length and write three lesson plans (a suggested lesson plan was 
included; each demonstrating a different technique for teaching 
word analysis the candidate had selected from the passage.) 

Rationale: Different approaches and techniques are mandatory 

fur the effective handling of this very important aspect ol teach- 
ing reading. A knowledge of the process of the decoding aspect 
of reading is gained by an investigation of the different word- 
analysis skills . 

Suggestions: The PC will be re-worded for next semester so that 

students will clearly understand that they are to devise different 
activities and different approaches for analyzing any given set 
of words. The directions in the PC will also include some guide 
for selecting the words to be analyzed. 

I A r s : TV tapes: The tapes contained excerpts of lessons using 

games as devices for teaching word analysis. Different techniques 
such as phonics, structural analysis, linguistic analysis, and 
sight word rccornition were demonstrated by a group of students, 
working with small groups of children. 

Lecture: The lecture concentrated heavily on word attack 

through the use of phonics. Books suggesting different activities 
. for use with children in word analysis were exhibited in class.. 

Suggestions: TV tape: Perhaps additional techniques can be added 
to the tape. Lecture: The Lecture will be revised to include a 
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discussion of what wort! analysis entail:;, and the different loch™ 
niquos and activities that ace available lot* develop'] ng and 
reinforcing L* *s ala’ll. Readings: A 1 ist of readings will be 

developed for thin VC ns an additional! available 1A. Many 
students elected f o read ojl iii dr own fur this VC., and found 
i f p r o f J . t ab 1 e L o d o s o . 

VC 7: Tins VC contained our only she rl-nnsv:cr quiz, f’clw, item; were 

listed to be watched. The* Icons required idem: if ion Li on of 
phonics terms , 

Rationale: Phonics is the bonis of a very v^j.dcly used technique 

for word analysis, and is the price focus of many reading 
programs. Our candidates , therefore, should have. l:nuv?lodye of 
this material, and should be somewhat familiar with phonetic 
prl u triples . 

Suggestions: This VC should lest more then profi e Icncy In 

phonics. As a matter of fact, the test as it: was constructed 
did not even test phonic principles. The test must be redo-rjyncd 
and expanded to include some consideration of the reading programs 
(such as PhoriovisT.iol and Economy Company) that UoO this approach 
as the mainstay of their program. 

1/V ! s : Programmed Te.\i ; P_ru grouped Wm d A u’.ajy. _f o/. p 7 \ it} !• ■ .‘.iU’i! * J > 
Robert Wilson was suggested as the. text to use. few students 
bought: it, because they could pass flic; VC without it. 

Library folder of reading materials: This folder contained 

phonics general:! v . at Lons , and a discussion of the role of Phonics 
in a reading program. 

Lecture: 'Hie lecture dealt primarily with the students' 

questions about the use of phonics in the program, and to what 
extent phonic principles in general apply to our language. 

Suggestions: Either dispense with the programmed text or include 

it in the reading folder. Add to the reading folder in the 
library so that it includes more specific descriptions of the 
publishers' materials using the phonics program for reading, 
as well as some notion of flic scope and sequence of phonics 
instruction in the; elementary schools. Add to the lecture, some 
specific information about phonics rules. Bring to the lecture 
some samples of books and other materials using the phonic 
approach. Add an IA consisting of a section in the Heading- 
Studies Center, cortaining Phonics games, books, and as many of 
the Publishers' materials as are available so that our candidate 
can examine and try out these mntciials for themselves. 
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PC 8: Cane] relates were given n lint of Readers using the Linguistic 

Approach. Candidates were required to describe the features 
distinguishing any one of these series as a Linguistic Reader. 

Rational u: The linguistic approach to reading is one of the 

newer approaches. Our students should he aware of it, and 
know its principles. 

Suggestions: Although most students thought that this was a 

valuable PC, v/e believe its value for them lay only in the 
opportunity to peruse a nee/ kind of approach. Next semester v;e 
will add a section to this PC requiring the candidates to 
provide the rationale for the linguistic approach, in addition 
to the description of what it entails. The new requirement will, 
hopefully, insure a knowledge of the process of tills approach. 

lA^si Library folder of readings: contained analyses of 

linguistic readers, and comparisons of the linguistic approach 
and others* 

Lecture: Included a comparison cf the linguistic approach and 

other approaches, notably the phonic. Also included was a 
discussion of the rationale for the specific characteristics and 
principles of the linguistic approach. 

Suggestions: Add examination of manuals to linguistic readers 

as an 1A* 

PC 9: The student was asked to select one set of sentences (of about 

20 words in length) from a given list of 5 sets, and to transcribe 
these sentences from traditional orthography into i.t.a. Then he 
was asked to write 2 paragraphs agreeing or disagreeing with the 
statement that using i.t.a. with beginning readers solves many 
problems in the teaching of reading. Each student was expected 
to give at least 3 valid reasons to support his position. 

Rationale: it. a. is used in many primary grades. This PC 

required the student to be not only familiar with i.t.a., a 
relatively new approach to the teaching of beginning reading, 
but to be able to write it and to be acquainted with some of 
the findings of research and/or results of i.t.a. experiments in 
the area. The PC covers a number of levels of the hierarchy (see 
chart), and perhaps it was for this reason that this particular 
PC was received with enthusiasm by most of the students. 

Suggestions: This was one of the more successful PC's and will, 

therefore, be kept in its present form. 
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IA’s: fj.Un ary folder: Jncluduxl in the library packet were 

samples of the 1. l.a, alphabet mu! a teacher’s manual, a:; 
we J 1 ay a r e a d J n t , J 1 s 1 , 

Filmstrip Mid record with alphabet i nscrted : 'Fills packet l.s 

e oipj ix* v c j : \ I I y p r o p a r. ' d I > y i . L . a , p oL 1 I c a L J o r. s , an d I a 
description and rationale fat i.L.a. 

Lecture: covered the 1 u* troy and rationale for i.t.a., an 
I 1 1 1 r o d vi c t i o 1 1 to 1 . 1 1 c i ;; y i ;b o 1 « > of I.t.a. , p r a c t :l e u in VL i t i ; 1 , : 
v;ords In I . t . a , , rose- oeh f ind J n gx , d 1 fS cron rc s ho t ;;:on Amc r f can 
and British approach vs Lo J. . k.n, and a sumrviry uf pros and cons. 

Suggestions : Unfortunate Xy , \;u could not lur.lvdc mm ci.my 

riaterialo on j..L,n, as we v'lulud, b'oauao the material s wo 
ordered did not arrive In tivici r hr km. proprn m. Acre books 
written in i.t.a, vruhl have Ik on. helpful, rind the manual on 
how to write l.t.a, von id also kjve helped, however , vo have 
ovary expectant j. o « i of receiving t lie. so matea: iul s in time i or mat 
.semes ter. The other 1A'& v.er: helpful, and need no changer. 

PC 10: This PC rta.pi. Ires a dene rip Li on , with appropriate ompl lar.io; on 

detail, of five different muter in] r. which might be used in the 
language experience approach to teaching reading. Eacli material 
should generate a di!' Cerent activity. The materials and m :tiv- 
ities should h.\ Expropriate for the class the candidate has 
described (a Aim _ r;‘ pf- « r >n from vne proviovd , ) 

Rationale: The language. experience'. approach to teaching revding 

is a creative, effective approach which rr quire?:' flexibility and 
imagination on the part of the teacher, as well an an. attention 
to the specific needs of the individual child, It Is also 
particularly well suited to working with the disadvantaged child. 

Suggestions: The PC needs v.o be* rc -worded so that the students 

understand tlmt a comblnatio a of; materials and activities ie 
being asked for. Students also need 1;o have it clearly stated 
that the language experience approach is a reading approach , not 
only a creative writing approach. 

I A [s : Film: Toe f J ] m , Sl.iuny and the. Threcgjijs, was available 

for viewing. This film shows how a perceptive first grade 
teacher used a child’s interests to "turn him on M to reading. 

Lecture: included a description of t lie approach, the rationale, 

some examples, and a discussion of some of the readings that 
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further describe the approach. In addition, students were 
taught hew to write. Haiku, and engaged in a "Haiku exper j once. 11 

Suggestion::: A TV tape win be developed, showing examples 

of the language experience approach in action in t he classroom. 
Samples of kxperieree Docks will bo placuu on reserve in the 
library for student to examine. A rending folder will bci 
prepared for this PC Lecture to include follow-up discussion 
periods .so that students may actively participate in suggesting 
matt rials and activit lot* , and get immediate feedback. 

PC 11: Candidates were required to conduct infxa views with children for 

the purpose of ascertaining their reading interests and thei i; 
degree of motivation for reading. Thin is the initial interview 
or conference for the Indi vj dualixru) he ading Approach. The 
form suggested for use in this interview was included in the 
students 1 packets. 

Rationale: This .interview helps a teacher and child to formulate 

an individualized reading program* Individualized reading is 
the approach most adaptable to each child 1 s needs and abilities, 
and is the approach most inclusive of a 1 1 other approaches. 

Suggestions: Vo the extent that this PC was mean** to give our 

candidates on insight or introduction to the Individual izoa 
Reading Approach, it was not successful. The candidates did 
enjoy conducting the interview, and felt that they learned much 
from it about children and their interests, but either an 
additional PC, or an addition to this PC would be necessary for 
our students to learn of and understand how nn individualized 
program is conducted. 

IA's: Lecture: included a rationale for the interview, a 

description of and rationale for the Individualized Reading 
Approach, and an examination and discussion of the Guide to 
Individualized Readin g as well as some materials designed for 
use ii> an I.R. program. 

Library Readings: Two books were placed on reserve for the 

students' use; (.he New Yo r k C i t_y Gjui do. J;o_ I n (11 v i_d u a.liyxu^ Re a di n g 
and Darrow and howes. Approaches Indl vi d ualized Rea ding . 

Suggestions: The IA*s wore more than adequate for the PC. 

These same lA's will probably suffice for the amended PC. 

PC ]2: Candidates were required to select three reading kits or machines 
or devices from the materials available in the reading studies 
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office, and demans 1 rate their use, A list of the available 
materials van included in the packet 

Kri t lone 3 e : rand I. da tee; si to uld 1 u:enr ;0 f ami 1 La r v: l Lli run ding 

materials, other than books, so that they will not be limited 
in their M’.l ection of npproprJ at. o materials for their .students. 
They should also understand the proper application of those 
devices in terms of the skills they are designed to reinforce. 

Suggestions: because proficiency wa •; the. level sL reused in 

this VC, that is, the ability to operate the devices, students 
lost sight of the pm pose for vbieh these materials wore designed 
We, therefore, will raid to the PC the roqulivnuont that fee 
candidate describe the context within vriiudi he or Tac would use 
the device. 

lAksp Demonstration: explained use of tnclii s toscopi c devices* 
demonstrated two representative samples of these devices, 
introduced and explained use of hexed, mil ti -’level programs, and 
demonstrated use of a representative hit. 

TV tape of the above demons traC* \ .on v;as made for students' use. 
Individual practice: students practiced on the machines without 
observing either the live oi taped demons t ml ion . 

Suggestions: 1. We need a Reading Studies Center in order to 

have more room, and a more flexible schedule for using the 
machines. Wear and tear on the. few machines we owi was dines trou 
More machines and devices and materials are needed if our program 
is to keep up with today's changing and expanding use of 
techno lo gy in read 1 n g . 2 . All the mi e r s w i 1 1 lie t r a i u e 6 i u 
the use o f the devices no that they can demonstrate and rate this 
PC. It is very dull for one rater to have to rate all of these 
PC's. 3. Printed instructions should be available for all of 
the materials. 

PC 13: Descriptions of classes containing special populations such as 

Gifted, Urban, Disadvantaged, Retarded, Lnrly Childhood, et.., 
were filed on the reserve shelf in the library* Candidates 
were to select either these, or other clasf.es containing 
special populations, and were to describe one week's activities 
in the Language ArLs for this puritcuJar class. 

/ 

Rationale; We believe that the skill of designing a set of 
instructional activities, lending one from the other, and paced 
according to the needs of the students is a very advanced ar.d 
complex ability demonstrating proficiency across all the levels 
of the hierarchy we have established. 
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Suggest: uuu : Students were generally satisfied i * 1 . l 1 » this PC. The 
PC itself needs to be. re-wordeo to stress t J j e continu r ty of the 
week's activities in a specific area of the Language Arts* 

lAs: Observe Li on in the classroom: Students were encouraged to 

go beyond their practice teaching school and Merle's Mvadow School 
t o ob serve in d i. f to ror t; p ope, I at j ons . 

Read J ngs in the Library: Moot of the readings dorcribed problems 

of teaching’ Ihn urbr.n disadvantaged, although some material on 
other population s V7 an :i a c 1 u d c d * 

Lecture: After presenting mi overview of the problem, the. students 

were divided into snal.l groups, each di r cussing n .specific spuria! 
population* The last pari: of the hour was spent sharing the 
results ol the small group discussions* 

Suggo s t :i on s : Spo cl a .1 c* f f or t s wi 1 1 h e made no at s e- me s t or to 

encourage .students to oh serve a variety of special populations 
both in traditional school settings and in other situations. jhe 
reading list needs to he expanded to include a greater scope of 
p opu J a t ion s * Si n ■; e l h e loot ure was es pc ci. a l ly we 1 1 re c.o J vc d b y 
the students who felt they had benefited particularly frem the* 
discus. stout , the same lecture format will be used next. Lime * 

PC 14; The* candidates were requested to spend an imaginary 100 dollars 
oji their own per so via .1 professional lib i ary. Instruction in the 
students 1 packets included the suggestion that tins students 
select subscriptions to periodicals as well as professional 
texls . 

Rationale; We believed that this PC would expose the* students t:o 
what is available in the field of reading, and that they would 
exercise a choice based on their own interests and needs. 

Suggestions : Make it more apparent in the vrording of the PC that 

the books arc for their professional, personal library and not 
simply their personal library. We need to have on hand more of 
the books and periodicals the students might select. Somehow we 
will have to build-in an examination of these materials, not just 
a card-catalog replica- Although a rationale for each selection 
was required, students obviously did not have the time or 
inclination to examine all of the materials. We may have to 
drastically limit the number of books selected, and require a more 
comploie discussion of each book, or perhaps the candidate may 
be asked to verbally provide Iris rationale once lie has compiled 
the list. This could be done in small group discussions so that 
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could receive even more information. This would be on even 
more valuable experience if the discussants could bring the 
books to the discussion. 

IA'js: Browsing in the library. It. was hoped that: this would 

enable the students to acquaint themselves with what the library 
had to offer. 



Lecture and tour of the library: the librarian vac provided 
with a copy of the* directions for this PC> and planned her 
lecture tour accordingly. 

Suggestions: Some students provided themselves with another I A 

by going to the offices of each of the Lange ge Arts staff and 
noting what they had in their libraries. 7 .o Browsing IA should 
perhaps be accompanied bv a handout of a map of the 1 ibrary , and 
a short description of what can be found in each of the sections. 
The students suggested that for the tour and lecture of the 
library, one of the Language Arts staff either accompany of take 
over the job from the librarian. A Reading Studies Center, 
equipped with special exhibits and clearly marked areas, would 
be infinitely helpful here. 

PC 15; Candidates were given a list of reading objectives and a class 
description form. After the candidate had described the class, 
he was to pick an appropriate reading objective and describe three 
ways of evaluating that objective. 

Rationale: Evaluative techniques are part of the basic repertoire 

of a teacher. This PC combined an understanding of the variety 
of approaches available, ns well as the advantages of using a 
diversity of measures, wi th an ability to select methods (and 
objectives) appropriate to a specific class, (i.e., knowing the 
evaluative techniques is No. 3 in the hierarchy, using variety 
is 4a, chocsing appropriate methods is 4b), 

Suggestions; Although the reading objectives as stated are 
rather vague, they adapt themselves remarkably well to various 
class descriptions. However, since writing clear, behaviorally 
oriented objectives can be considered an important evaluation 
technique, it: might be well to have the student re-write his 
chosen objective in behavioral terms. 

IA r s: Lecture; the lecturer described common standardized survey 

and diagnostic tests and elaborated on the diversity of measures 
theme found in Unobtrusive Measures (Webb, et al) . After the 
formal presentation, there was a discussion of specific objectives 
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and evaluative methods. Headings in the Library: Material on 
formal, informal and unobtrusive measures was included. 

Suggest i on:; : M ho Icctuvo van V7c.ll received and students v?ho 

attended demount rated a good under** tandi ng of the. purpose 
behind oiunf' diverge ir.cray urea . The original reading packet wos 
supplemented during the program with additional material and 
needs slill further revision. Ideally, the rending packet, 
should Include general information on evaluation an wc.ll an 
specific material appropriate to the different object ives . In 
addition to the isolated list of reading objective?;*, candidates 
cliould have, an opporttmity to evaluate an object. ive already 
described for another TC. 

PC 16: Candidates wre required to attend a taped demonstration of the 

WISC; to participate in a discussion afterwards on I.Q. tests 
in genera]; and to complete (he Dove Countcr-ba l an no Intelligence 
Tost . 

Rationale: A knowledge of the limitations of I »Q. tests, and the 
experience of taking a lest based on a set of cultural experiences 
different from Ins own help a candidate to put these tests Into 
proper perspective in terns of their use in any given classroom 
for any given classroom for any specific child. 

Suggestion: The tape was excellent , but can benefit by some 

editing. The Dove lest was very effective in achieving our aim. 

J_AS? : There were no I. A. ’a for this PC; ir was an expressive 

objective . 

PC 17; Candidate must describe a class, using the form supplied and 
r elect twenty- five books for use in this class as a library. 
Candidate Is required to provide n rationale for each of the 
selections he makes . 

Rationale: A knowledge of vhat is available in the field of 

children’s .literature and the awareness that certain children 
would benefit from and enjoy contain books (in other words, the 
nation of encouraging the child lo read and finding books 
particularly suitable for him) are mandatory abilities for 
good teachers. 

Suggestion*: Revise the PC directions lo be more specific in 

directing the candidate to "proscribe 11 a library for the 
particular class he has described. The PC should be kept largely 
n9 is, became of the enormous value inherent in reading and 
considering many children's books. 
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IAs: Lectuic Sorter. : The series covered such topics as book 

selection, categories of children’s ] item Lure, b.ibliothcr/tpy , 
modern authors mid illustrators, and censorship. 

Library Rending List consists largely of annotated book lists. 

Suggestions: The rending list will be. revised lo include a more* 

tli ore ugh consideration of hi bliothornpy , am! the importance of 
encouraging children to expand their interests end knowledge 
through books. 

PC 18: Candidates v:ero asked to select n passage from a children’ s book 

and read it: aloud to one of the raters. Ihe rulers judg'd their 
performance on voice quality (projection, variation, tone), 
fluency* eye contact, and ability to project* the meaning of the 
passage . 



Rationale: Tills is a proficiency PC designed to test the candidates 

skill, in an area essential to communication and motivation In (he 
class ec u; * . 

Suggestions: hlienever possible, candidates were audio taped as 

they read. Part of the evaluation vans having the candidate 
listen to and evaluate hlv-'cslf. This proved to 1 >e a most valuable 
part c.l the VC. Since many rate is v;eve involved In rating the PC, 
some tine vas spent discussing the criteria with then. Raters 
found this PC enjoyable and valuable, but move time should probably 
have been spent on preparing the raters for this experience. . 

L\js? TV Tape. The same tape was available for >)os. 19 and 23. 

Ilia tape, edited from 2 semesters of the story hours at the Jones 
Library (part of Masha Rudmnnks children’s literature course) 
demonstrated a variety of story tolling techniques, as veil as 
providing a rationale for selecting stories. 

Lecture: Various story telling techniques were presented includ * 

ing puppets, miu.o, narration, and use of media. Specific techniques 
used in stoiy tilling were demonstrated. 

Practice: Students were encouraged to practice reading stories 

to children. Children were recruited wherever possible; however, 
no organized story tolling activity (such as the library reading 
hou'rf used in the children’s literature course) was scheduled. 

Suggestions: TV tapes turned out to be unpopular lA’s. TV monitors 

were difficult to find, often unavailable, or in poor repair. Wc 
also discovered that our students vote not familiar villi TV monitors 
and were hesitant to use such impressive looking equipment* Finally 
many of the students claimed to bo ''turned off" by TV. (1 can’t 
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conciMitrri Lo n . "It's loo boring. M ) However, v/hen they wore 
forced ti.» sit In front of the TV screen (PC 1C*), they irost 

enthusiast i c , looting for tlic little boy, agonizing over his 
every mistake. Kext svmab tor machine comet .1 one y , plus an early 
exposure Lo exciting TV tapes, might solve thin problem.. Practice 
for any proficiency PC has obvious advantage*:, IV r Hits PC, 
practice v.vilh children is clearly dosl rab] o. then students cor.o 
into the program earlier and spend more of their Lime v:ovhin& vjith 
chi J (Iron on on ino i vidua), and group basis and in formal and 
informal situations, n grout deal of experience should 1>: ptuvidod, 

PC 19: Candidate is required to select a oLory and write three lesson 

plans (suggested form provided), each describing a different way 
of present lug this story. Kot only were the different methods 
of pror.cnliig the story evaluated, but also their suitability 
lo the story was weighed. 

Rationale; Here again vc arc aimirg for diversify and appropriatf*- 
ncss of approach. It is also inipo.tant for teachers to be aware 
Hint stories can be presented in many motivating and entertaining 
ways, in addition to simply tolling or rending them. 

Suggestions: tors on plans will no longer be required for thin PC. 

1 lie candidates will, instead, describe l.hu presentation, hut 
sone rewording must be done to stress the necessity of agprepr i ate 
methods . 

lA 1 ? 5 TV tape. This tape consist od of excerpts from the Jones 
Library story hoars conducted by Masha RinLiV.n ' s Children's 
Literature Class. Comments arc narrated throughout the. tape to 
make it particularly applicable to this PC. 

Library Reading folder contains descriptions of various ways to 
present stories effectively. 

Lecture: Margaret Thompson brought puppets, the TV tape and 

numerous resource referee ers to use as the basis of a discussion 
and demonstration session. 

Suggestions: Other than the suggestions v*o have already made 

for ready availability of the TV equipment, we ‘could add 
constant revisions and additions to the. library folder, 

PC 20: Students were required to describe in detail, three different 

approaches for motivating creative writing. Candidates vote to 
design these approaches for a sperific class liny had described 
on the form provided for them. Candidates veic informed that 
they would be rated on their originality, diversity, and 
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appropriul cues s of act ivl X ton . 

Rat ion ale : Ita expect that the Candida Los v? J 11 learn to mairch 

their activities v.ilh the need!; of the st title* tit . l,V also hope 
In pncmir.'ij'O the candidate?; to value creativity on the part. of 
Lhei l* students . 

Suggestion*:: Somehow vhe i/C Must ho. reworded to mul e it perfectly 

clear to the candidates that wo are ratin': them on their 
mot j.vat* ion of their ^Indents creativity, and not on the "cl cvoriioss 11 
of their own devices. (Jood teachers can borrow f j* c*i . books and 
each other, provided they exercise taste and wisdom in their 
choice of borrowed activity. V.V do not. expect activity to bo 
original with the candidate. 

IA's : Library reading foJdor contained naoy ideas for motivating 
creative writing . ( |b se A 0 ! 1 kn the el mu \ u Vary c.lar sroo;t> was 

recommended for this PC/- Tiic Lecture im 3 odod a coin*, i do rat* ion of 
the various farms of creative writing ns v;-cll as some irhwu* for 
its not Lvat ion . 

Suggestions: Add to the reading folder core discussion of the 

various form? of creative writing* Incorporate the haiku 
experience into the lector: an creative writing rathe;: than in 
the leclufO un experience approach to reading. Inciuoe some 
Sandies of childvon's work in the folders os veil. 

PC 21: Candidates ve.re given a list of 50 words from which they were to 

choose 20. They were then to describe onn formal and one infor.vi). 
approach fco teaching these woids. 

nationals: Students wore encouraged to differentiate between 

informal and formal approaches and to demonstrate their understand- 
ing of these tCiTiS by describing the words to be taught. 

Suggestions: Asking candidate to use an informal approach with a 

prepared word list is logically inconsistent* and was confusing 
to the studentr. The word lists should be eliminated end the 
candidates asked to develop spoiling activities for a class of 
their choice. This approach would require a knowledge of the 
sequence of spelling skills, an awareness of the dive roily of 
approaches to teaching spelling and ihe ability to choose activities 
appropriate to specific children. 

LA Vs : Reading in the Library. Rending covered formal and informal 
approaches and a variety of reading on ihe sequence of spelling 
skills. 
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Observation in the ^ascroori:. As v’Lli o t. iic*r ohiuav lA's, 

few students Look this a.I tornalive » not because vt or.y 
im'o’W^.ri Lnicc ? but: because without' di.vcelion limy tli il nol* knuv; 
what to look for. (One student vim <J ul observe, vvd died ;i 
part i rul ally uninspi real lesson, and chon alio used 1 i n.t: oik*, of 
lie r U’o approaches, failed l lie PC). 

Lecture*: Jbe lecturer rover.u! various approaches lo the reaching 

ol spelling, as veil as some of f lif* theories on thv sequence oJ* 
sped) i,ig skills . 

tSu-^cs l i °n.< : IHth the suggested changes in the VC would como 
changes in the reading, Tills PC would lend j.tse 1 r particularly 
vei l to a TV demons l : ration tape. 

PC 22 : Candidates wove required to uriUrtvo rodLi cos on the* chalk boar*! 
one in cursive form and one f.n ruuuiseripL. 

Rationale: Voacbcvs should be able to eoi^rajni cate clearly via 

the chalk board. 

Suggestions : burpr Itfingly enough , ennd J da lor nJr'a c t unanimously 

agreed that this v'os a valuable, if obvious, PC. 

l /\]& : Packet of hnnrlvri t h*y materials . Ibi s packet (re bad only 

one set) was located in the Mcading-Sl naies Office- The packet 
included Simple alphabet.**, instruction * on how to forri letters, 
and Lv;o curriculum guides to teaching hand’/ritii-f in the 
* e lemon t n vy $ c-'oo ) s . The 1 c c i arc a 1 1 o rue l i ve i nc 5 i uV d a demon t 1, ra - 

lion of hoV .o for > loiters, and some review of the principle s of 
legibility (such ns spacing, size, etc.) .’lost of the students 
elected the third IA, sclf*di reeled practice. 

Suggestions: There are rrany approaches to the teaching of hand* 

writing, and problems rvich as teaching writing to the left- 
handed child that wo did net touch in cither our VC or IA *s* 

Mien tlic program is operat uiuJ , ve will include at least one 
irrOVe PC on handwriting so that we may tap more than the first 
.level of the hierarchy* 

PC 23; Candidates wore required to describe a class, using the forn 

provided. They were then t> describe 3 different dramatic activities 
for use with tills class. At least two of the ncl I v* tics wore to be 
informal . 

Rationale: The PC was designeu to giro l.he candidates an insight 

into how drama can be used hi the class! corn Tills PC was also 
designed to insure f hat the candidates ho cone aware of the area of 
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of creative drama tics. Hie PC a Iso nincM to re In feme the 
idea of filling the actively to tin: c.lacs. Drama should bo 
as much a part, of a teacher 1 ?; repertoire, as .any other 
effective meLbudologi c;il si i i-cLuru . 

Suggestions: The PC was a popular ore; simian! e became aware: of 

the different way?; they might incorporate drama Info tan 
cuirimO.um. Ik: v: 1 .1 1 not change this PC. 

IAVss TV tape?;. V.V developed two TV tapes, one illustrated drama 
in the olassroota: two eJcnienL.iry school classes vote taped (the 

leathers wore Cynthia Hall ami Rrinn Amlorton of I ho Mark’s 
Meadow elaff); tin: other was the Jones library tape, which 
contained many examples oi both formal, and J.nfor* -al drawn tie 
present alions . The* j£ctjaro dealt will, the use of drama in the 
class iocv.i, and presented v.any different activities for infernal 
drama. The ntodants ware rncumvagod , during this lecture, to 
participate in some informal dramatic activities. 

Suggestions: Increase participation of the candidates in class. 

This v;m> a vnlnaMc experience in the Icclmu time. Some of the 
students suggested that more PC\s especially of this type* lie 
demonstrated "live" by the candidates. A rending folder will be 
developed for this PC. Sore candidates ?;*: y.cstud that attendance* 
at o pi lay V.calu he a good c/.picmsive objoc.il vi: . 

PC 24: The candidate received a list of speed? objectives adapted from 
the. Now York Hoard of Education 1 *; Towjivd RclUrr hpcet.h. The 
five categories of objccli \cs were attitude, voice, phrasing, 
tempo nod practical application. Candidates were to describe 
n class, choose om* objective from the list supplied, and describe 
three alternative 1 methods for achieving this objective. Candidates 
were rated on their variety of approach, appropriateness of 
activity and original Hv of method 

Rationale: Since speech is such an important part of the 

communication process, we generated several PC’s in this area, 
each dealing with a different level of the hierarchy: this PC 
was designed specifically to help candidates understand the 
process involved; "stoty telling" (PC IP) emphasises proficiency; 
"presenting a story" (PC 19), and "dramatic act ivi tics" (PC 15) 
stress using a variety of approaches. 

Suggestions: rev people made use of multi-modi a techniques, Many 

vc to concerned that their own ideas bn creative, rather than that 
their ideas fester creativity in the children. Rewording the PC 
might encourage a wore child-centered approach. 
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lA^sf Library Rending. Rood i njj emphasized sequence raLhcr than 
aclivi. t J os . 

Lecture. Lectures di -.minted (ho emotional ii* pi i cat 1 <>nr: of speech 
and I he role of the clnsnroou teacher. Individual, speech 
objectives were discussed, and num crews ideas fer ac t ivities \:oro 
prcscntc-ul . 

Suggestions: Library readings need to be revised in favor of wore 

activities encouraging creativity in the children. Since speech 
activities are somewhat easier to observe than more esoteric 
o ducal i onni practices (1 isLcnin for example) , classroom observation 
(with observation protocol) night be included. 

PC 25: Candidates were required to describe a class, using the form 

provided. They then wc.ro asked to select a .listening objective 
from a list of listening objectives provided in their packet appro- 
priate to the clasts and were then to generate Lhveo. oc1.ivit.ieo 
designed to achieve the selected listening objective fov thin 
class . 

Rationale: Listening is an all too fro.ueiitly neglected area of the 

Language Arts* It is, however, a very important part of thin 
content area. We, therefore, expect that our candidates bo pro- 
pared in pay aticnrion to I he listening nn»iL of ibis <;tndenis > and 
to provide appropriate? activities for thru. 

Suggest ions: Few people made use of tmjI t J-nedi a techniques . I!any 

were concerned f:h-.t their own ideas be creative, rather than that 
their idaiu? foster Crnatlvity in the children, Re-wording the PC 
might encourage a rote, children Cored approach. 

1 A 1 s : Self study, using Che listening objectives. Lecture, 
unfortunately, was cancelled due to scheduling problems. 

Suggestions: A reading folder will be compiled. Sorv? audio tapes 

with listening activities vJll be developed. 

PC 26: Candidates were required to compile a 25 item annotated bibliography 
in c subject area of their choice. Aunotctlons were restricted to 
ivo sentences per iter, Diveisity of material and applicability 
to at m chosen were expected. 

Rationale: It was hoped that this PC would provide the students 

with an opportunity to explore some area of rpccinl interest and 
to acquaint limn with various information sources available in 
the library (speci fically the Kdticntion Index and URIC) . 
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Suggestions: Vhj.s YV. somehow confused proficiency (the* abilily 

to compile bool- lists) with knowledge of a variety of Materials . 
The* result wan u;r forlunal e * Students regarded the VC as a chore, 
liven those whoso lists represented a good variety of material 
admitted lu having novo* opened any of the material* If 
proficiency in tin’s use of library sources is desfiid, emphasis 
should be placed on the Education Index, and especially PRT.C, 
which art) less familiar to the students than the card caLa! ►geo. 
Proficiency couid be lasted in far fcwrji than 23 tlcMs. If the 
purpose of the* PC is to allow the student lw» explore one area in 
depth, a short simony of rmitc.rinl would give students the time 
to do the reading. 

TA^ L lecture. The lecture war* given by ti e School fit Piiucat lira 
librarian, and was billed os a lecture and tour of the library. 
Unfortunately, touring was impossible during library hours, and 
emphasis v:rs placed on the rove familiar library materials. 

browsing in the library. Many students used this T /•. 

Suggestions 2 The It cture should bo changed as suggested under the 
lecture description. A page of guidelines would lie helpful for 
the browsers. 



IT 27; The candidates ivro asked to discuss Ilia statement ''Readiness for 
vending involved a combination of factors which a teacher of 
reading must consider." They were told that they would be rated 
on the eonpi chrnsi venous and specificity of the fact ors that 
they mentioned. It was hoped that candid ales would consider the 
complexity of the process ef readiness, different’ for each 
individual, and relative to the task that is required. 

Rationale: It is important for n teacher to be awn re of the process 
of readiness for learning anything at any level, but particularly 
important for him to be aware of the process of readiness for 
beginning, rend Ing . 

Suggestions: Students (a few of them; 9 out of 120) objected to 

this PC on the grounds that it required nothing more of them than 
regurgitation of information sound in tiie readings* They, 
therefore, suggested that additional PC 1 *, oi addition? to Ibis 
PC, include sof.e practical application of the knowledge they had 
acquired. For our PC we dr traded only one level of the hierarchy. 
These candidates evidently i ! *1 ^ need to include more levels. 

lAjs: Rending folder in the lib ry ilnincd a list of readiness 
factors, and sow articles on rendim ;f. The lecture included a 
history of the reading readiness concept, a discussion of present 
day trends* prc^sctuml vending, lV>tmn, Thirkin, O.K. Moore. 
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Monlessori , and other experts in the field, and the idea that 
a relative* concepL oi r reading readiness la needed. 'ihe other 
1A suggest ed t hat rant! id at cl- observe prc'-'Sehuol , I;imU- rgur ten 
and first gr nde dnsses, 

Suggunl i mu : Wo w J .1 J develop a TV tape of pre-school and younj; 

children engaging la readiness activities. 

PC 28: Candidates ware given Lhc slat*; oeut : "Peg inning Vending 

Instruction must include procedures! for acquiring word analysis 
skills .wl procedures for mm\orix jug who!" words’ 1 . 11 icy v:ci“g 
then required to write a paper either defending or attaching the 

slate men t * 

Rationale: We expect tliat pvi forming this criterion t;15.1 aid 

students in gaining a knowledge* of the process or decoding. 

Suggestion*.: V’e plan lo incorporate this PC. with PC 6 so tliat 

together they will cover all of the levels of the hierarchy, 

lA’st Library vending; Hat contains discussions of vhc process 
of decoding. The lecture included discussions of the various 
points of view concerning beginning reading and word analysis. 
The .lecture was, in fact, t o; M and with the* lecture for PC 6. 

Suggestions: We will combine those TA’s with the 1A 1 s for PC 6. 



V'c will include for each PC the suggest ion that candidate?* talk it 
over with other people as one of their lAhs, Wo will continue to net 
on the feedback we receive iron raters, cr.ndidat.cn and r ‘ting 

teachers in the field, as veil as our instructional st.. * fror* 

any consultants or outside observers who ray visit otr p r grm. 

We have not included a section of the specialists' PC's (rating 
PC’s, presenting lecture IA's preparing packaged JA's such ns reading 
packets for TV tapes and designing an evaluation program) because al- 
though we used then, we did not actually lest then, of gather data on 
them. We plan to include these and other specialist PC’s in the future. 



1 3 « 




Kcluc at Jt'n.vl Fonvil ili ty 



rindi.nju; (von ann ! v ? * i s of cjuont ! t/it ! ve data. 'iho cva ! ue t j on va r> corn* 
dueled ty a doctoinl student tc*.u cntvnl jiij in rending ami evaluation. 
'Jim actual gntlo. r. j.nr of tliC: nass of da!. a v.ao ?<n I isiK* rf-pr.i!-: inp lli.it 
dal: a process] n;.', v;;.;* delayed uni ! . I the end of iho pro;;n‘* heM ;u 
tor data ioJlor:l.jo:i will he in U Ji.lte ly rciu- e/lJx’Jeal '.id '..’ll] pi ovine 
iun;edjiiLe jnforiivii io> cm student fan fnrr;un<e etui any;;* :i:i»vis no well 
as on faeillliofa anu t e.iC usapo ( a. v:Ll.I probably use a eoirb.* nation oC 
a cojiputev piv.prafr’ ami Uk* dij;il d; rysiei.i.) 



The evaluation of. any teacher training pvp^i’au torn f folio-.' 
teachers into the c) ns moor., 'in f s fol 1 or*U]> study taon ■>. bc^ in 
after the; f Lnal report Is due and hence la uol included in it . 
bu added Jii ait iuldei.'u’.m report. 



iho 
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Facilities, Fqulpinent and Materials 

IVn-sonnoi. For the Cons j.hi 1 ity study, me had an instruct 'ionnl staff of 
one assistant professor, Uavid Yaringlon, one instructor. Marita kudmnn, 
and one leaching assistant , Margaret i lion>pr»cn . YlarU* three fluff Members 
provided the lectures for the I went y* i ;: PC *0 carrying .lectori ,u: nu 
in»l motional allot nut i vc . A fourth staff Member served os program 
ova 1 unt or , 

• ‘ *'K addition i four undergraduates , five Masters candidal.:: and sewn 

Do' i oral candidates served tia rater:.. Haters \?c vo part of tan instruct- 
ional as well ns tooting staff: they cov/rented and suggested alternatives 
to students in written messages* as well ns in oiul consciences during 
office hours and on t ho telephone. 

We had one part- Line clerical assistant, and one part-li;:*** under- 
i duatc assistant . 

It our program grow no larger, w would need one competent rater for 
every five students, and the equivalent of four lecturers and one 
evaluator (experienced luterc will he encouraged to lecture in tlvir area 
of expertise) i Vc would need one f u 1 V * t \ mo. clerical assistant. We 
would also net d mu: inr.trn >'i i on el p»d* to keep the Inst ruc^i^inl oli\t:nu«l » ms 
in order and up to date. 

A rater's workshop will he offered next sccroslc.v. Knlor* will be 
required to ’Valk through 11 each of the PC*r; that is, tlicy wJ I t do each of 
the la's and will participate in snail group discussions on each PC. 

These, sessions will be. 3 in .1 weeks bolero the cawH dales begin their prog ran. 
It is estimated that a ratio of 1 rater to 5 students will Vu adequate 
We strongly suggest that those people who supervise student teaching 
participate in the rateis workshop and/or that raters and supervisors be 
one and the same. 

Scheduling. Our program was scheduled for n five week module sequence. 
Students could attempt the PC's in any sequence, and could submit then in 
any sequence at any tiro vilLAn the five week span. They could also complete 
the instructional Alternatives at any tine with the following exceptions 1 

1. Lectures were scheduled. A schedule of topics, dates and lectures 
was handed out to each candidate, and posted on tl^ door. But each 
lecture was audio taped so that students could hoar the lecture at a later 
date even if they had not attended the lecture. 

2. Contacts with children for PC 1 (Informal * ending Inventory) and 
PC 11 (Initial Interview) were self-scheduled: candidates signed up for 
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thane contacts on schedule wheels posted outside the Mavkks Maadov/ 
clans room , 

3* Tlioorei ■? v «3 ly , candidate..** icmtd view video tapes and Hi; ton to 
avulio Capon at any l..iT»e, but .in act utility they had to arrange lor tl\in 
well In advance, With z\ rending-sl udy center, this wi.L.1 lie remedied. 

4. Migi'v-up win. t a were posted outside Room 2 lot can cl i uaLo:; to sol f* - 
sehednte their ?;u ay reading; ami handwriting HU’s. (18 and 22). 

5* Library \*s were rugulotod only by the; library hours. Students 
were restrict' 1 *] using iwt of Lh<? materials in the library. 

6. -the Hr, ‘ M b % reader:; • reading lists nr d im rhinos vert available 
on n self-schc <m rg sign up sheo t, bat tin* hours we re United to the 
morning . 

7. All t*bs« . ? 5 cos could he self scheduled, or perform'd vltliot;*: 

any scheduling m cussary on the Mark's Meadow observation corridor. 

8. Haters 1 o'fico hours and Room 2 office hours ••era the only 
schedulJ ng rccu: i ei I ons placed on conferences, feedback, questions 
and Lauding in and picking up of completed PC's, 

9. Kxpvc^*- « v • rkjcctiws (rC's 2 and lb) verc pye-si hednled and 
mandat ory « Genov I inforratlon sessions at the beginning and end of 
the program v;crc ■< ^•■•schcdnlc d ana mandator). Tosi batteries feu* the 
purpose of gathering data from nil of the candidates were Administered 
a t the inn n do l o ) y c ? « ; 4 tns . 

For the futuv there wil l be no arbit rary imposition cf r» f line limit 
Students will be iver to schedule these LC’s at any time iron thc.tr ) : tosh 
man semester to their Senior year. 

Again* if vu had a Reading Studios Center, students would not have 
the problem of Loo few hour?; of availability of the reading machines and 
kits* Die Lingvo* 'V Renders were also unavailable except for the 
Doming hours, and were needed for TO G< 

Kext semester ve plan to schedule one [tour per week’s conference and 
counseling time for each candidate. We will di ,’ido the candidates into 
groups of ten, and post a schedule of optional small group discussions, 
questions, .and counseling on PC's. Each conference hour v ill be presided 
over by an experienced inter or member of the Instructional staff* 

Another aid to flexible scheduling next semester will bo audio tapes 
oi all lectures specially prepared in advance so that nil are available 
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for listening from the first week of the semester. This, of course, 
will not: benefit: those students who attend lectures for the interaction, 
discussion and immediate feedback they afford, but it villi be of scvvice 
to those student i'» who prefer to learn aurally. 

One of the needs wc \;i.ll have to handle in for candidal es f more 
direct contacts with children. More facilities, such as a reading 
clinic, affiliations with special, classes, and cJe.nontnry schools in 
locations other than Mark’s Meadow, will aid the program as wall as 
the scheduling problem. 

Ue were limited by scheduling and ajuipmen i; restrictions, so that 
we v?cre unable to schedule demonstration lessons conducted by the can- 
didates. This kind of actual experience built into the program would 
immeasurab J.y increase its effectiveness. When the MJLTbi 1 program is 
operational, perhaps some of the. problem will he alleviated by the 
pre-practicum expediences, such as micro-teaching, which are incorpor- 
ated into the Behavioral and human delations METEP components. 

We assume that students may begin participation in the. program as 
early as their freshman year, and that: early participation in the pro- 
gram will provide students with many opportunities for contact with 
children . 

Managem en t . This semester planning decisions were shared by the two 
■ uiguage Arts staff members. David Yarington and .Misha Pudmsin, vk o 
cod lire c ted the component . Moo t or the in-operation decisions woie 
made by Masha Ru dinar. whose office was the central coinmimicotion sta- 
tion for the staff, 120 MET El? students and the 16 raters. The evalua- 
tion program was planned and administered by a doctoral candidate, 

Mary Alice Wilson, It should be noted here that the Language Arts 
Feasibility Study is the subject of Masha Rudman’s and Mary Alice 
Wilson’s doctoral dissertation. It seems clear that decision making 
(planning, operation, replanning) must be the prime responsibility of 
one or at most a very few people. On the other hand, a great deal of 
the actual operation of the program: officer routine, preparing pack- 

aged XA’s, leading discussions, running the evaluation can be done by 
Language Arts specinlists-in-t raining who are given enough responsibil- 
ity so that they may have a valuable learning experience. Since the 
staff will continue, to differ in terms of background and abilities, one 
of the most crucial decisions is the assignment of responsibilities at 
the beginning of each semester, A component director and assistant or 
co-directors would suffice as management heads. 

Space i/.e and types. This semester Language Arts used: an office, a 
lecture hall, the reading and study center (small room with machines), the 
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lab school c Ins brooms and jbservati on deck, the library* 1:001:1*9 for watch- 
ing TV tapes, 

1 . The. of rj.ee* u:\t{ { 00 smell (and aL. hoi cays 10 one of the Language 
Arts staff who \/as prne.t i arvll.y homeless for 5 weeks). A huger officer 

is needed for serving as a central cor .vail. cat ions r'Ml.cj:, 

2 . The lecture 1.00. von sat.! a fact ovy j n yisuu if nonthet. i cal ] y un— 
apixnilittr:. XL v/Anld be. desirable. to l;o\v rooms available* for sr;a li- 
ft r o u p d 'i s c u u a . I o i * * ? . 

3 . The resci ? rig and .study office* designed to help university students 
v-j tli their read u p peobJe ms 5 was ruvnrely faxed (and the mnr.hf.nen harshly 
used). kquipm ont should be rented ea< )< series Let fc-pcel f ;! tvilly for practi co 
u s c j b y M t; 1 1 ~ r> c a 1. u i i d a L c- :> , Th i a off i c c- 1 1 0 v .1 s t: o h 0 i n c. 0 r ] > o r a I. e d i nt o a 

r c a cl i n g ■ -stud! v. s <: a n l u r . 

4. The teachers in the Kark'u Meadow lab school wore* most reunions 
with their students and facli j.i:ics . 'J'ii.i observer, ion corridor is so 
des :i. j _; 1 1 e d id » a t th c- obs c* r ce ;< J s .1 o ok i. n p cl a.- < 1 o a t h o « f ud c n t a a 11 d s e es few 
of the* facial expressions of teacher or c Indents, ana 1.1ms learns little 
but t he l* v af fj c-pat: fern of the elementary classroom. Pc l naps come 

an e c d o i: a 1 comrionu. > ? a n u p i c 1 ^ re s o f f 0 oh i. 1 cl ren w it h s omo dc cr.i ption of 
what in being at L 0041 tec in each class. end c^ui da* i i i,-s for ob oivai ion 

jir*u" a r o oo.'g’* i rx ri * ’* to h n d t r t »'* for u ;c v i n the c r* • f i *.a; r « 

5 . The library way heavily used, hut scene cl to withstand the strain. 
Longer hour:-;, especially on weekends, right have eased the burden, 

6 . There v;as no special place*, established to watch TV tapes. 
Theoretical ly 5 rooms in the Jab school wore available after class hours, 

b u t to a c h e re 1 icc e tin j ; s ? ml o 1:1 icr act i v i f: j. e s iv. a d a. 1 1 1 e ,s L udenr s un coivf o r t ab 3 o 
about using 1 :Vio facilities. A v ?(?11 dem i pnod Reading Studies Center .is 
n requ j.rutTiCttt here. Al l. of the above n.uids can be imt by a center of the. 
design subniilted by our coupe non L . 

Equij>r'iqnt . Audio- Visual* As reported prnviously in the report, TV monitor 
v;cre not available as promised, and directions for tlu?iv use soon dis- 
appeared from the equipment. Candidates were, therefore, reluctant l:o 
attempt the* lA f s requiring the use of this equipment. 

Audio-visual equipment: needed during the program, especially TV 
cameras, were alv;ayr> available when promised. An original plan to 
document the program with a TV tope had to be abandoned in the lace of 
constant frustration over equipment. 

Wc had only one audio tape recorder, which was in constant use for 
recording lectures , meetings, and for the evaluation of: students who v:ore 



reading stories, as well as for playing back lectures* for students who 
had missed them. We need at least IQ recorders, 5 of which should be 
battery p owe red. 

Duplicating, At the beginning of the program each of the 120 students 
received a packet of 136 pages, bach raLor received 2 packets of 12 
pages each. The ability test battery added another .11 pages per student, 
and the final questionnaire .1 4 pore. Add 3 pages of Haiku and 3 or 4 
other reminder notes placed in each student's file during the program 
and the preprogram preparation of 5 duplicate packets of reading 
materials for 15 different library PC's and some of the problems of 
duplicating become understandable. Only the xeroxed library reeding 
packets were compiled by the duplicating staff. Other materials were 
typed, duplicated, collared and stapled by the Language Arts non 
clerical staff after the duplicating staff had left for the night. The 
school's duplicating staff tried to keep up v?ith the crush of work, but 
a full-time clerical aid would he a necessity, and more duplicating 
equipment would be helpful for a well run program. 

Reading machines, books, publishers materials, the never and later 
approaches in reading are needed, Only one set of Linguistic Readers 
(belonging to Masha Rudman) was available to the students; the few 
available reading machines had to be shared with the adult reading 
education group, a ml crucial materials:, such as a complete set of SRA 
kite, Craig Reader a, and many utb^r Leading devices comnonly found m 
today's schools are absent from our program. Here again is demonstrated 
our need for a Reading Studies Center. 

Office equipment, such as an electric typewriter, dictating and 
trails cri Vo ng equipment, and an extension telephone were sorely needed. 
File cabinets and bookshelves to hold students” records and information 
will also have to be added to the equipment list. 

Although the effectiveness of the program will certainly be enhanced 
by the addition of nil of the above suggestions, it is to the credit of 
the students, the staff and inherent viability of the program itself 
that given the above needs, the program was, nevertheless, successful 
and significant in terms of the students' preparation for teaching the 
Language Arts. 
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Introduction 

Goa I n . Science is both product and process. Teachers in most schools 
are more concerned with the former than the latter nnd tench to these 
ends. It is little wonder l.h at our future teachers are concerned with 
these ends and are a means of perpetuating the status quo in teaching 
of science, for they are the products become producers in a self 
perpetuating system. 

How then can we break the circuit long enough to install a parallel 

but alternate route to another destination? If we arc concerned with 

process as well as product it should be possible to involve the students 
in process to the extent that they will he aware of more than facts 
which are often erroneously thought of as synonymous with science for 
any other area of study). There should be things that they can do with 
science knowledge. Is it enough to say that a student has amassed 
sixteen credits in biological and physical sciences and therefore can 
be certified to teach? Or can we attempt to identify some behaviors 
which should be performed by a teacher? 

Obviously, we cannot hope to identify a group of behaviors accept- 
able to all science educators. Therefore, we have searched the literature 

and perused the latest developments in curriculum and scanned the future 
through the i. ye of the dreamer as well as the sceptic. The two liundud 
performance criteria which resulted are an educated guess for a model of 
the complete teacher of science in the elcneutary school* 

The behaviors were chosen from the areas of biology, chemistry, 
physics, geology, astronomy, pedagogy and the skills which cross all 
areas . 

Our first goal was to discover what product was being delivered to 
us in terns of their science "concent” background. Ve re they, for 
example, able to use a microscope properly or order unknown rocks 
according to their hardness? 

Secondly, if they were unable to pass these criteria, could we 
supply routes of instruction (or review in many cases) so that they 
could pass the criteria within a reasonable amount of time. We were 
aware that not all people learn best from the same kind of instruction. 
Even more, most people learn different types of material best from 
many different nxjdes of instruction. As a third goal vc hoped to make 
our charges aware that there were many modes of instruction and that 
all were viable at some time or another for one purpose or another* 

Fourthly, we wished them to be aware that the inability to pass a 
criterion was not f ailur e but merely a way of assessing their own 



weaknesses which could be strengthened via alternative routes of 
instruction. We wished them to pursue their goals at their own rates 
in ways most expedient to them at any particular time and colored by 
their particular mood or mind-set. 

Fifth, it was our intention to test the value of our instructional 
alternatives by measuring failure rates versus success rates. 

Sixth, it was our hope that while doing the study we could also 
provide learning experiences which would be of value to the subjects 
during their immediate student teaching practicum and in the years of 
teaching to follow. This goal must be tested in a future study. 

Within the study we hoped to find the answers to other questions 
such as: 



1. Given alternative routes of instruction, which routes would 
be most and least popular? 

2. Does science background affect ability to pass certain criteria 
in pretests? 

3. What was the average time for each instructional alternative? 

4. What was the average time spent in passing each criteria? 

Since it was unrealistic to attempt a passage of all two hundred 
criteria in a four week testing and learning period, forty-four criteria 
were chosen on the following basis: 

1. Criteria should be generalizable to others in the same general 
category, e.g., biology, skills, pedagogy. 

2. Criteria should be realistic in time schedule allotted. 

3. Criteria should cover all general areas. 

4. Criteria should include some hierarchical types. 

The fourth point above refers to the hierarchy of skills and be- 
haviors which were present in the criteria list. For example, ability 
to calibrate the field of a microscope and ability to estimate the size 
of a specimen presupposes the ability to calibrate the field. 

In addition to the testable behaviors, the science group included 
a group of experiential criteria which required no more than participation 
on the part of the student, e.g., participating in a laboratory for 
designing and building equipment, using inexpensive materials. It was 
believed that the experiences were valuable but that outcomes were not 
necessarily measurable in behavioral terns. 

A brief overview of the performance criteria follows. A complete 
list can be found later in the text. 

1. using the library to find appropriate reference material. 

2. changing text activities to open-ended activities. 
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3* writing opcm-ended activities 

4. writing open-ended questions. 

5. designing discrepant events for motivation to inquiry. 

6. categorize divergent and convergent questions. 

7. compare curricular programs. 

8. participate in group discussions on student involvement. 

9. take an exemplary test. 

10. play with materials of inquiry type curriculum. 

11. read children's science periodical. 

12. read teacher's science periodical. 

13. witness exemplary lesson using media. 

14. participate in lab equipment building lesson. 

15. plant seeds and keep log. 

16. estimate size of specimen in microscope field. 

17. calibrate microscope field of vision. 

18. use microscope. 

19. strip wire. 

20. bend glass tubing. 

21. mix acid and water properly. 

22. break glass lubing. 

23. fire polish glass tube. 

24. snx.il gas. 

25. fold and use filter paper. 

26. solder two wir ' 

27. classify objec .nree ways. 

28. make dichotomous key. 

29. use dichotomous key. 

30. make galvanometer. 

31. - 34. measure voltage drop. 

35. measure current flow. 

36. pass battery and bulb paper test. 

37. order rocks according to hardness. 

38. calculate density of ’iquid (also passes 39. - 43.) 

39. calculate density of object given mass and volume. 

40. calculate volume of irregular object. 

41. weigh object to IX accuracy. 

42. measure given amount of liquid. 

43. use tare skills to measure 30 grams of water. 

44. calculate density of irregular shaped solid (passes 38. - 44.) 

Outcomes of th e Feasib i lity S tudy. All outcome., of this study are 
based on the evidence which is included herein. Inferences are made in 
many cases where statistical evidence is weak or lacking. 

Part two of this study includes the design of the study while Part 
three includes suggestions for revision and the implications of the 
study . 

We can state our confidence in the feasibility of this type of 
program with larger nun*hers from both a pedagogical and logistical 
point of view. 
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Des c ription of study steps with ration ales* 1. During Phase I of the 
HETJiP program an exhaustive search through educational literature 
revealed many studies which alluded to some of the information we 
required. Much information was obtained from curriculum guides provided 
by the Scie nc e Curriculum I m proveme nt Study. University of California, 
Berkeley; Science - A Pr ocess A ppr oach - A.A.A.S., Xerox Corporation; 
C.O.P.E.S., Department of Physics, New York University; Elementary 
Science Study; Educational Development Center, Newton, Massachusetts; 
Minnemast, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. These manuals and 
literature provided by these projects provided the group with volumes 
of data which were analyzed for clues to teacher competencies needed 
to teach such programs. 

. Over two hundred performance criteria wore designed to measure those 
behaviors chosen in Step 1# Data were estimated on the following factors 
concerning each PC. 

a. How long would it take to test each performance? 

b. What instructional alternatives are available and appropriate 
for each PC and how much staff time would be necessary? 

c. What materials, equipment and setting are necessary for each 
PC and IA? 

d. Hierarchy - if a student can pass one terminal PC, can wo urs ime 
he can pass a number of related f C r s? 

e. What PCs are necessary for a generalist? a specialist? 

3. The most difficult task seemed to be reaching consensus on the group 
of PCs to be used in the study. Time limitations, space limitations 
and the limited numbers of personnel available as raters caused the 
greatest problems. At the beginning of the study only two full-time 
people were available. Through the generosity of mw graduate students 
who volunteered their services during the study, a modicum of bottle- 
necks occurred and few people were burdened with long hours. Choices 
were made to include PC on the following basis: 

Comprehensiveness - PCs covering a wide range of teaching and 
science skills were used, covering: 

1. Pedagogy. 

2. General skills 

a) safety 

b) chemistry 

c) instrument handling 

3. Biology - classification, keying, etc. 

A. Geology 

5. Physical Sciences 

a) electricity 

b) density 



O 
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b. PCs were chosen which utilized materials and settings readily 
available . 

c. PCs were chosen for their objectivity and case in being examined 
using available time and personnel. Some PCs yield themselves 
to objective, reliable data gathering* 

d. For some PCs, numerous IAs could be developed. Such PCs were 
favored above those which yielded themselves to only one or 
two IAs. 

4* Instructional alternatives alluded to when designing the PCs had to 
be prepared. These were of seven distinct types: 

a. Classroom instruction ~ traditional, including laboratories 
and discussions. 

b. Single concept videotapes - a 1/2" Sony videotape player was 
made available and students were shown its operation. Tapes 
were on individual 4" reels kept on a rack. 

c. Single sheet ~ brief outline or summary of techniques required 
in performing some scientific skill. These were assumed to be 
useful as a refresher for people who have studied a technique 
in the past. 

d. Talk to your friends 7 often a classmate can show you how to 
do something. 

e. Independent study - research it yourself or look it up in your 
old textbooks, etc. 

f. Selected readings - A list of references was on reserve in a 
convenient place. This list was handed to all ihlrly-onu 
students. Most readings were brief. 

g* Programmed instruction - a programmed text was developed to be 
used for the PCs involving electricity. 

5. Administration of the program. Figure 1 thews the calendar of events. 
Students were given the PC list and were told to examine it 

and choose IA’s. The IA's available are coded on the left of each PC. 
The students returned these lists indicating their JA preferences and 
we examined the lists to determine whether: 

a. bottlenecks occurred on any particular IA because too many 
students cuose a particular one. 

b. any IAs were being neglected and would not produce evaluative 
data. 

After examination of the lists, about ten per cent of the IA 
requests were turned down and on the average, each student was requested 
to take about throe IA*s oilier than those lie fiist chose. This action 
was taken to overcome problems mentioned in a and b above. 

6 . The PC lists mentioned above were returned to the students and our 
changes were explained. The facility where the students could tinker 
with apparatus, practice and test out on PCs was manned by one or two 
assistants. When ready, the student would ask to be examined and the 
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assistant would administer the test. When the student passed, the 
assistant would initial the number of chat PC on the list. This 
would serve as a guide to the student, showing which PCs he had completed 
and also would act as a receipt the student could keep to prove he had 
completed the PC. After the student had completely filled out the 
evaluation form (Appendix B), the evaluator initialed it, indicating that 
the student had passed that PC, and then added the form to a folder kept 
on that student. 

7. At the completion of the program the student folders were examined 

to determine if all the students had completed all the PCs. Most students 
had and they were given a passing grade. 

8. Data gathering. 

a. While the evaluation forms were still in each student’s folder, 
holes were punched in all the forms in order to code the 
following information for later correlations with other data 
such as previous educational background. 

1.) Background in college 

a) regular science courses 

b) regular science courses plus a biology course 

c) regular science courses plus a physical science course 

d) regular science courses plus an earth science course 

e) b and d above 

f) c and d above 

b. The evaluation forms were then read and tabulated. Retabulations 

were then simplified, summarized, and insignificant data were 
weeded out. Final tabulations were then made to describe as 

much about the PCs as possible (Appendix A), and to describe as 

much about the IAs as possible (Appendix C ) . 

Description of study as pe r formed including brief ou t line of event s. The 
study was carried out exactly as described above, The study 
was administered by Dr. Richard D. Konicek, coordinated by doctoral 
student Peter Utz, assisted by doctoral students Michael Burton, Carl 
Hoagland, Barry Kaufmann and Stephen Waite. 

Student population: Because of the paucity of help and the nature 

of the performances, it was decided to limit the population to thirty- 
one randomly selected students. The students were chosen from a 
population of approximately 120 senior elementary education majors. All 
students except one were to begin student teaching at the culmination of 
the methods and curriculum courses which comprised the first half of 
the semester. The stud*' occurred during the month of October, 1969. 

There were twenty days of study and work by students and nine full days 
set aside for the testing of criteria. 

The population included three men and twenty-eight women, a typical 
ratio at the University in elementary education. 
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The background of all students was quite similar In that all had 
satisfied University core requirements in English, sociology, language 
science and mathematics. In science, however, various electives were 
taken above the requirements of zoology, botany (one semester each), 
Zoology 200 (Natural History) - a course which stresses ecology, 
astronomy, geology and field studies. All of our group were also 
involved in the Language Arts study, while others wore involved in 
three or four of the MLTEP feasibility studies at the same time. 
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Des crip tion of PC's an d IAhs te sted . 

PC 1: Given a student, type question and age level you v?ill have 3 

days 1:o find a reference and put ansv/ers into student terms 
(approximate age level) . 

Rationale: Students should be able to find information in a 

variety of places but a library is usually the first source 
availat le . 

Evaluation: Evaluation was too dependent upon the values of 

the rater. The criterion was not specific enough. Further, 
it asked for two behaviors instead of one. 

Suggestions; Limit criterion behavior to finding three pertinent 
references, possibly agreeing with a prescribed book list for 
raters . 

IA 1 s : Class, talk to friends, independent study, selected 

readings. Class w^as held by the librarian who pointed out new 
and useful resources where one would not normally look. 

Suggestions: Provide references given by librarian, annote 

and use as selected reading. 

PC 2: Given an elementary text you will change a closed activity into 

an open-ended activity. 

Rationale: Texts are full of closed activities. Students should 

be able to turn the inadequacies of a text into viable activities. 

Evaluation: Eight of thirty pretested out. Most students felt 

it was valuable - only one thought it was poor. 

Suggestions: No major change seems necessary. 

LAVs: Class, talk to friends, independent study, selected readings. 

Class w*as typical discussion with teacher as facilitator. Hand- 
outs were given in simulated activities. 

Suggestions: No change intended. 

PC 3: Given a phenomenon or topic you will write two problems for 

open-ended activity for students at * a appropriate level. 

Rationale: Next level above PC 2 in which students must initiate 

the activity rather than change a given activity. It should be 
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Run feasibility study. 



valuable to teachers in initiating curricula. 

Evaluation: All students rated this PC as excellent and good. 

Suggestions: We need a better rating system to determine pass 

and fail qualities. Possible "openness" and "closedness 11 scale 
would be of value. 

IA/s : Class, talk to friends, independent study, selected 

readings. Selected readings were rated excellent, class only 
moderately helpful. 

Suggestions: A better method of teaching this criterion might be 

beneficial along with a better rating scale. 

PC A: Given a question such as "Do things that make sounds vibrate?" 

you will rewrite the question to make it open-ended. (e.g., 

"What do you notice about things that make sounds?" 

Rationale: Teachers tend to ask questions which lead to simple, 

one word answers. This was to make teachers aware of other ways 
of asking the same questions, allowing for broader answers. 

Evaluation: Students were asked to change four questions. 

Seventeen were able to pretest with only an example as a model. 

Suggestions: Delve more deeply into Bloom's Tax onomy of 

Instructiona l Ob jective s . 

IA r s : Class, talk to friends, independent study, selected 

readings. Class rated as extremely and moderately helpful. 

Suggestions: Class should be more inclusive with behavioral 

opportunities to actually write questions to a greater extent. 
Maintain the criterion as beneficial. 

PC 5: You will provide the examiner with a .. presentation on each of two 

topics which could be used to open an inquiry centered lesson. 

Evaluation: All students rated this PC as excellent to good - 

no poor ratings. Our ratings showed that our expectations 
were higher than actual performance in areas of creative events. 

Suggestions: An activity allowing more creativity in selecting 

events should be designed and rating scale included. 

IA's : Class talk to friends, independent study, selected readings. 

Suggestions: Students would like to try events on children. 
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PC 6; 



Given a list of 20 questions you will be able to classify them 
as either divergent or convergent or convergent questions at 
an 80% level. 

Rationale: Same as PC 5. 

Evaluation: Rated as good and excellent in value. 

Sugges tions : none 

IA_'js: Class, talk to friends, independent study, selected 

readings . 

Suggestions: class or IAs should include more practice. 

PC 7: Compare two NSF sponsored curriculum programs. 

Rationale: Nev? programs are reaching a point of availability. 

Students should know their availability, cost, philosophies and 
goals. These students will then become change agents or at 
least sources of information. 

Evaluation: Favorable reactions - 99% excellent. This x^as an 

experiential criterion. 

Suggestions: More time needs to be spent: in play and perusal of 

material. 

I A r s : Class, talk to friends, independent study, selected read- 

ings. 

Suggestions : none . 

PC 8: You will participate in a small group discussion on the topic of 

student involvement in science learning. 

Rationale: Students seem to need time to talk about their feelings 

concerning student involvement. 

Evaluation: Many students seem to change their minds about 

involvement lessons when confronted with different opinions. 

Suggestions: Provide more time for small group die : cuss ion on 

other topics. 

I A 1 s : class. 

PC 9: You will take a test of exemplary type on a topic in science. 

Rationale: Students should have the opportunity to take a test 

of exemplary type - not just talk about one. 
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Evaluation; Student evaluation was 99% excellent. We would 
like to include tests of more types. 

Suggestions: Include tests of more types. 

I A 1 s : Class. 

Sugges tions : none 

PC JO: You will have the experience of inquiry by engaging in play with 
one inquiry type program - following teacher's guide or class. 

Rationale: Students should feel the excitement and enjoyment of 

this type of activity and should be allowed to succeed and move 
at their own rates. 

Evaluation: Students rated this 98% excellent and 2% good. 

Feelings ran high on all of the above goals. 

Suggestions: Continue as is with more opportunity. 

IA 1 s : class. 

Suggestions : none . 

PC 11: You will read a science periodical designed for children. 

Rationale: Teachers should know potential of children's periodicals 

for classroom use. 



Evaluation: Ratings were good to excellent. Students seemed 

happy to know of the existence of the periodicals. 

Suggestions: Discussion or tape of uses of these periodicals 

should be available. 



I A T s : no specific - experimental. 



Suggestions : none. 

PC 12: You wil 1 ■’-ead a science education periodical designed for teachers. 



Rationale: Future teachers should be aware of periodicals 

available to them in the area of science. 



Evaluation: Ratings were goo 1 to excellent. 



Suggestions : 
of whi ch may 



Provide more different types of periodicals, 
only include sections on science teaching. 



some 
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lAjs ; no specific - experimental. 

Suggestions : none 

PC 13: You will witness the use of an overhead projector in teaching 
a science lesson, 

Rationale: If teachers teach as taught , they should be involved 

in a lesson using media. 

Evaluation; 77% rated it as excellent, 13% good and 10% as poor 
Many claimed to have participated in similar lessons previously. 

Suggestions: Drop as a single PC and include in all types of 

lessons for other PC. 

IA*s : Class 

Suggestions : none . 

PC 14; You will participate in a laboratory lesson for designing and 
building equipment using inexpensive materials. 

Rationale; Teachers should not rely entirely upon purchased 
equipment. They should be able to create materials from every- 
day objects. 

Evaluation: Twenty-five out of twenty-six rated it as excellent 

one as good. The activity seemed to be very popular. 

Suggestions: Continue with more emphasis on creative use of 

cheap materials. 

IA 1 s : Class. 

Suggestions : none . 

PC 15: Given a grain specimen you will plant, then build a log of 

information and draw conclusions wherever applicable from the 
data log sheets provided. 

Rationale: The study was mainly interested in whether students 

could keep a log of observations without being given a format. 

Evaluation: For the most part, we find that students are highly 

dependent upon a structure for observation. Three students 
turned in observations which included other than standard 
measurements , 
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Suggestions: Provide a situation where creative and wide-open 

observations are required - try to renov. the idea of presenting 
observations for the teacher and more for oneself. 

IA r s : Talk to friends, independent study, selected readings. 

Sugges tions : none . 

PC 16: Given a specimen, a microscope, and a plastic transparent metric 
ruler you will calculate the size of the specimen within 10%. 
(passing tills one will credit you with passing #17 and 18). 

Rationale: Students should have soma idea of size of objects 

under scope so that idea and skill can be transmitted to 
children. 

Evaluation: Most considered this good to excellent (80%) while 

20% rated it poor. The latter respondents saw no use for it. 

Suggestions: Provide more rationale to students. We are surprised 

that more could not pass this on pretest after have three biology 
courses . 

IA 1 s : Class, single sheet, talk to friends, independent study. 

Class was a lab in which students were allowed to familiarize 
themselves with the microscope and then to concentrate on the 
estimation skills. Class used overhead projector to show tech- 
niques . 

Suggestions: Improve single sheet and possibly eliminate class. 

PC 17: Calibrate microscope’s field of vision. 

Rationale: Students should have some idea of size of object 

under scope so that this idea and skill can be transmitted to 
children . 

Evaluation: Host rated this PC as poor. Again there seemed to 

be a feeling that this was of little value in elementary school. 
Students may under-estimate the need for such skill due to their 
experience during their elementary schooling. 

Suggestions: Make clear the reason for the criterion. Provide 

evidence of its need. 

IA’ s : Class , single sheet, talk to friends, independent study. 

Class was a lab in which students were allowed to familiarize 
themselves with the microscope and then to concentrate on 
estimation skills. The class used an overhead projector to 
show techniques. 
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Suggestions : none 

PC 18: Given a microscope you will place a slide on the stage and 

focus on a selected section of the specimen on low and then 
high power. 

Rationale: Students should have a secure working knowledge and 

skill in use of the microscope. 

Evaluation: All students rated this PC good to excellent. Many 

did not pass tills PC per se, preferring instead to pass numbers 
16 and 17 which automatically passed number 18. 

Suggestions : none . 

IA 1 s : Class , talk to friends, independent study, selected 

readings . 

Suggestions: Programmed material would probably suffice for 

this small segment of the population. 

PC 19; Given a wire with insulation and wire strippers you will submit 
a wire stripped of its insulation. 

Rationale: This is a skill valuable to those working with 

electricity and involved in connecting wires. 

Evaluation: The students rated this PC to be of value to them 

as teachers. Many students could do the PC without an IA» 

The PC was perhaps too easy and simple. The PC leaded itself to 
a quick and objective teaching procedure. 

Suggestions: This PC should be a subpart of a hierarchal structure 

of PC’s in electricity. It would be better if this was a skill 
used in doing some terminal PC. 

IA’s : Class, videotape, talk to friends, selected readings. 

The class included a demonstration followed by guided practice. 

Suggestions: Class, videotape and talk to friends seemed to be 

the best IA’s. 

PC 20: Given a burner and a glass tube you will successfully bend a 

piece of tubing. Successful completion will be determined by 
a bend in the glass tubing that contains no obstructions. (i.e., 
water passes freely through the tube) . 

Rationale: It is a necessary skill to be able to make ’custom 1 

tubing arrangements inchemistry; what you want is often not 
available , ready-made . 
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Evaluation: Students rated the PC to be of good value to 

them as teachers. The PC was easy to do and easy to test. 

Suggestions : none, 

IA's : Tape, talk to friends, independent study, selected 

readings , 

Suggestions: Most students chose videotape or talking to 

friends . 

PC 21: Given acid and water you will demonstrate understanding by 

properly mixing the two. 

Rationale: This is a necessary skill for anyone who wishes to 

use chemicals safely. 

Evaluation: The students rated this PC as having good value 

to them as teachers. The evaluation was easy and the PC was 
easy to pass. 

Suggestions : none , 

IA r s : Videotape, single sheet, talk to friends, independent 

study and selected readings. 

PC 22: Given a small glass tube you will break it. Successful 

completion will be a break that is flat and that does not have 
cracks in any portion of the tubing. 

Rationale: This is a necessary skill when working in chemistry • 

Evaluation: The students considered the PC to be of value to 

them as teachers. The PC was easy to pass and easy to test. 

Suggestions : none . 

IA t s : Videotape, talk to friends, independent study, selected 
readings . 

Suggestions: Videotape was most popular as an TA. 

PC 23: Given a newly cut glass tube you will fire polish a glass rod 
so that there are not any rough edges on the rod and so that 
water can flow through the opening. 

Rationale: A necessary skill for anyone working in chemistry 

where one generally customizes one's own glass tubing. 

Evaluation: Students considered this to be a valuable PC. It 

was easy to pass and test. 
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Suggestions ; none, 

IA T s; Videotape, talk to friends, independent study and 
selected readings. 

Suggestions: Videotape was the most popular IA and was a 

highly successful IA. 

PC 24: Given a liquid that gives off a gas you will demonstrate the 

proper method of smelling a gas. 

Rationale: Safety in the laboratory is a necessity. This PC 

shows the safest way to smell a gas without overwhelming your- 
self with the vapors. 

Evaluation: Students considered the PC valuable. The PC was 

easy to pass and easy to test. 

Sugges tions : none , 

IA r s : Videotape, talk to friends, independent study, and 

single sheet. 

Suggestions: All lA^ except Independent study were popular. 

Perhaps independent study was too inconvenient , as the refer- 
ences were two flights downstairs. 

PC 25: Given a filter paper fold it so that a liquid can be filtered 

through it. 

Rationale: Filtration is a common activity in chemistry. 

Folding the filterpapers so that they fit into the funnels is 
a necessary skill. 

Evaluation: The students considered the PC valuable to them 

as teachers. 

Suggestions: Perhaps a better PC would be to use a filter 

paper rather than to juit fold it correctly. Also it would 
have been good to give the examinations privately so that 
other students would not see the technique examined. 

IA 1 s : Videotape, talk to friends, independent study. 

Suggestions: Videotape and talking to friends were used widely 

and most successfully. 

PC 26: Given two wires and a pair of pliers you will solder and submit 

two wires that are joined. The solder joint must hold the 
wires together and there should not be any cracks in the solder. 
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Rationale: This PC is a necessary skill for anyone who expects 

to do any "custom" electrical work for the science classroom. 

Often electrical things must be made for the classroom as they 
are not readily available. 

Evaluation: Students considered the PC to he. of good use to 

them os teachers. The l’C was hard to test objectively. 

Suggestions. The evaluators should practice judging solder 
joints to increase reliability between one and the next. Often 
one evaluator would accept a solder joint which another would 
reject . 

IA^s: Videotape, talk to friends, independent study, selected 

readings . 

Suggestions: Most students favored videotape as an IA. 

PC 27: Given a group of objects you will find three different classif- 

ication systems for grouping the objects into two groups. 

Rationale: So many new’ curricula emphasize processes. 

Classification, one of these processes, is seen in this criterion 
as being open-ended in its definition. 

Evaluation: Twenty students protested out. Rating the criterion, 

one student thought it evcellent, 25 good and 2 nuui . 

Suggestions: Again, a reason for the criterion seems in order. 

Students seem to find this an easy criterion to pass although 
the concept is one which they, are not familiar with at this 
level . 

I A*s l Class, talk to friends, independent study. Very little 
instruction of any kind was necessary - simple experience show- 
ing the validity of mere than one system would suffice. 

Suggestions: A program or a tape might present the material 

quickly and succinctly. 

PC 28: Given a group of objects with labels (such as leaves, seeds) 

you will construct a dichotamous key with the minimum number 
of couplets. 

Rationale: Terminal in class! i ication criteria. A student 

who can construct a key is at the highest level of understanding 
in classification process. 

Evaluation: Ratings shoved one excellent, twenty good and 

three poor. Students were asked to prepare a key using 
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given objects and their properties. Three students could not 
see the value of such knowledge. 50 % of the students pretested 

out . 

Suggestions: Providing the rationale for the criterion before 

testing should improve the reaction of students. 

Class* talk to friends* independent study. Class was 
popular and was rated good or excellent by all participants. 
Practice and reinforcement through feed-back was deemed necessary 
by students. 

Suggestions : none . 

PC 29: Given a key to various objects you will successfully identify 

all objects through use of the key. 

Rationale: Children are constantly asking for help in 

identification. Use of keys is a valuable asset. 

Evaluation: The students considered t lie PC to be of some value 

to them although it v;as a review for most. Twenty-one passed 
the pretest. 

Suggestions: Few need help in this criterion. 

1AL S J Class, talk to (rlcnds* independent study, selected 
readings . 

Suggestions: Fev; needed more than a quick review. It seems 

unlikely that this will be needed for more than review purposes. 

PC 30: Given wire, compass, dry cell you will submit a galvanometer 

that functions properly. 

Rationale: Some simple electronic equipment is easily made. 

The students are not only shown how to make a piece of 
equipment, but they are encouraged to think creatively about 
constructing their own equipment in the future. 

Evaluation: The students considered the PC to be of limited 

value to them. 

Suggestions: Perhaps more emphasis should have been placed 

on why the galvanometer works rail. or than how to build one. 

lA f s: Videotape, talk to friends, selected readings and 

independent study. 

PC 31: Given a voltmeter 1 1/2 volt dry cell* wire, parallel and 

series circuit configurations and 1 1/2 volt lamps, you will 
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measure the voltage drop across one lamp connected In a 
parrnllel circuit consisting of 3 lamps, (passing this credits 
you with passing #32 also). 

Rational: In order to work with electricity oneneeds to know 

the differences between parallel and scries circuits; one needs 
to know how to measure voltage drops and observe relationships 
between voltages and circuit configuration. 

Evaluation: The PC was considered to be of considerable worth 

to teachers. The VC was easy to test out. 

Suggestions: A 1 1/2 volt battery hardly lights three bulbs in 

.series and dimly lights bulbs in parallel. Next tire we should 
have a 3 voit battery for more dramatic affects, 

IA^s* Class, single sheet, talk to friends, independent study 
and programmed instruction. 

Suggestions: Most people were afraid they knew too little 

about electricity to even pass the PC. Therefore they took 
no chances and elected class as their 1A, Only a few students 
elected other IA's. Some students were a.sked to take an 1A 
other than class. Those students who took a different IA at 
our request passed the PC as easily as those who look class 
os their JA. 

PC 32: Given a voltmeter, 1 1/2 volt dry cel), wire, parallel and 

series circuit configuration, and volt lamps you will measure 
the voltage drop across one lamp connected in a parallel circuit 
consisting of two lamps. 

Rationale: The rationale is the same as for PC 31. However, 

this TC is easier since the circuit is not as complicated as 
in PC 31, Anyone who could not do PC 31 might do this PC. 

Evaluation: Once the students discovered that PC 31 was 
terminal and that doing that one exempted then from this one 
they all tested out on 31 and totally neglected this one. 

Suggestions: Cancel this PC and use the terminal PC 31. 

I A * s : Class, single sheet, talk to friends, independent study, 

programmed instruction. 

Suggestions: The programmed instruction booklet was written 

by one of the assistants on the project. Some of the students 
did well with it; others bad diffficulty with the sumbolic 
notation. Photographs rather than diagrams may have improved the 
booklet, or perhaps just simpler diagrams. Most students 
elected class as the 'safest 1 IA. 
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PC 33; Given a voltmeter, 1 1/2 dry cell, wire, parallel and aeries 
circuit configurations, and 1 1/2 volt lamps you will 
measure the voltage drop across one lamp connected in a series 
circuit consisting of three lamps. (passing this credits you 
with passing 34 also). 

Rationale; In order to work with electricity one must know 
the relationship between voltages and circuit configurations , 
recognize parallel and scries circuits and measure voltage 
drops. 

Evaluation; The students considered the PC to be of average 
value to them. 

Suggestions; Many students complained that they could pass 
the PC but they did not understand why things happened the 
way they did. It voild be good to include more PC f s 
inculcating understanding rather than just skills.. 

I A Vs ; Class, single sheet, talk to friends, independent study, 
and programmed instruction. 

Suggestions; Lack, of confidence was the reason why so many 
students elected to use the class IA# Many required a detailed 
learning experience which the other lA’s did not always give. 
Some chose class because they wanted to ask questions. 

PC 34; Given a voltmeter, 1 1/2 volt dry cell, wire, parallel and 

series circuit configurations, and 1 1/2 volt lamps you will 
measure the voltage drop across one lamp connected in a 
series circuit consisting of 2 lamps. 

Rationale: The rationale is the same as with PC 33 but Mils 

PC is easier with a simpler circuit. It was hoped that those 
who could not do PC 33 would do this PC and then use an IA 
to get through PC 33. 

Evaluation; No one chose to take this PC. They all elected 
to try the terminal FC 33. 

Suggestion; Cancel this PC. 

lA^s : Class, single sheet, talk to friends, independent study, 

and programmed Instruction. 

Suggestions; Same as for PC 33. 

PC 33: Given an ammeter you will measure current flow in a circuit. 

Rationale: When working with electricity one needs to know 

how to make this measurement. 
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Evaluation: Students thought this to be a good PC. It 

definitely separated those students who knew the differences 
between the operation of a voltmeter and an ammeter from 
these who didn* t . 

Suggestions : none . 

IA^s: Class, single sheet, talk to friends, independent 

study, programmed instruction, selected readings. 

Suggestions: C 1 iss instruction was f vored by those who felt 

incompetent a* d electrical items. Those who felt more 
comfortable by «_his time with electricity chose single sheet 
as their 1A. 

PC 36: You will make 8 out of 10 predictions correctly with respect 

to parallel and series circuits, lights, and batteries. 

Rationale: This PC was included with the other PCs in 

electricity to insure that the students understood what 
kinds of circuits did what. The other PCs in electricity 
dealt only with skills of connecting circuits. 

Evaluation: Those who passed in an evaluation sheet on this 

PC said ic was vital to them as teachers. This was a paper 
and pencil test with ten questions. 

Suggestions : none . 

1A 1 s : Single sheet, talk to friends, independent study, 

programmed instruction and selected readings. 

Suggestions: Videotape and single slice t were the most popular 

IAs. 

PC 37: Given three different minerals, order them according to haidness. 

Rationale: This PC was included in order to make our finding 

generalizable to the area of geology. Although other PCs 
could have been applied t" geology this one was easy to test 
out objectively. 

Evaluation: The PC was deemed to be of average value to them 

as teachers. 

Suggestions: Test the TC in private so that other students 

don’t see the technique you’re testing for. Also, acquire 
large numbers of minerals v( differing hardness because once 
a mineral Is scratched it is difficult to test for hardness 
a second tine. 
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IA 1 s : Videotape, talk to friends, independent study, 

selected readings . 

Suggestions: Videotape was very successful. 

PC 38: Given a liquid, a container and a scale and a graduated cylinder 

you will calculate the density of the liquid. (passing this and 
#44 credit you with passing #39, 41, 42, 43 also). 

Rationale: Density is a major basis concept in science. PC 

38 through 44 form a hierarchy of items, some of which are 
difficult and terminal (PCs 38 and 44), some of which are 
intermediary (PCs 39-43) . 

Evaluation: The students thought the PC was of excellent value 

to them. The examination was difficult and many had trouble 
reading the exact amount of liquid in their graduated cylinders. 

Suggestions : none. 

IA*s : Class, videotape, talk to friends, independent study, 

selected readings . 

Suggestions: Most students did not feel knowledgeable in the 

area of density and elected class as the "safest" 1A. As a 
second choice, students chore videotape os an I A. Videotape 
and class covered PCs 33 through 44 in one sweep. 

PC 39 1 You will state how the density of an object could be measured 
and apply the measurements in determining the density of a 
solid given its volume and mass. 

Rationale: Density is a major basis concept in science. P^ _ 

38 through 44 form a hierarchy of items, some of which are 
difficult and terminal (PCs 38 and 44), some of which are 
intermediary (PCs 39 and 43). 

Evaluation: Everyone wha thought they could do the calculations 

also thought they could make the measurements, so no one 
elected to do this PC. 

Suggestions: There was not a single student who could not 

calculate density given mass and volume. 

lA*s : Class, talk to friends, independent study, selected 

readings. Videotape and class covered PCs 38 through 44. 

Suggestions: Host students did not feel knowledgeable in the 

area of density and elected class as the "safest" 1A. 
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PC 40: Given an irregularly shaped solid, you will calculate the 

volume of the solid by displacement. 

Rationale: Density is a major basic concept in science. PCs 

38 through 44 form n hierarchy of items, some of v.'hicti are 
difficult and terminal (PCs 2S and 44), some cf which are 
intermediary (PCs 39 - 43). This PC was for those who could 
measure volume but had difficulty finding density. 

Evaluation: Only tv?o people took this PC. They could not 

measure density, but they did know how to measure volume. 

Suggestions: It is important to have this PC available for 

those who can measure volume but cannot apply the measurement 
to the more complicated task of finding density. 

IA's: Class, videotape, talk to friends, independent study. 

Videotape and class covered PCs 38 through 44. 

Suggestions: Most students did not feel knowledgeable in the 

area of density and elected class as the "safest' 1 IA. 

PC 41: You will weigh an object on a balance to an accuracy of IX. 



Rationale: Density is a mr.jor basic concept in science. PCs 

38 through 44 form a hierarchy of items, some of which arc 
difficult and terminal (PCs 2S and 44), cone of which arc 
intermediary , (PCs 39 - 43). For those who could v:cigli an 
object but not do the more complicated task of finding density, 
this PC was included. 



Evaluation: Only one person needed this PC. 

Suggestions: The PC is necessary for those who can weigh 

but not find density: however, demand for this TC is low 
because most students can weigh things with little difficulty. 

I A 1 s : Clar. , videotape, talk to friends, independent study. 

Besides a videotape covering hew to find density, there was 
a videotape concerned with how to weigh Miings using a beam 
balance or pan balance. 

Suggestions t none . 

TC 42: Given a graduated cylinder and some liquid you will measure 

57 cc of that liquid in the cylinder and prese..‘: it for 
checking . 

Rationale: Density is a major basic concept in science. PCs 

38 through 44 form a hierarchy of items, some of which are 
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difficul t and terminal* (PCs 38 and 44) , some of which are 
intermediary, (PCs 39-43). Some couldn't measure density; 
some couldn't measure volume of an object; so this PC was for 
those who at least knew how to measure volume of liquids. 

Evaluation? Students considered the PV valuable. 

Suggestions: It was hard to get the evaluators to agree on 

small differences in volume. One evaluator should be in 
charge of examining this PC. 

IA 1 s ; Class, talk to friends, independent study, single sheet. 

Suggestions: Most students did not feel knowledgeable in the 

area of density and elected class as the "safest" IA. The IA"s 
didn't seem detailed enough. People still couldn't read a 
miniscus. Individual tutorial help either by a friend or 
instructor appears t lie best way to teach reading a miniscus. 

PC 43: Given a cup, a scale and some liquid you will weigh 30 gm of 

the liquid in the cup and present it in the cup. 

Rationale: Density ia a major basic concept in science. PC's 

38 and 44 are difficult and terminal while easier intermediate 
PCs 39 through 43 cover individual activities related to 
finding density* This PC covered the act of weighing or tearing 
n substance in a container and subtracting the weight uf Lhc 
container . 

Evaluation: Most students skipped this PC in favor of a terminal 

PC in density. Those who did the PC felt it was a valuable 
one . 

Suggestions: Leave the PC in the hierarchy as it is. 

h\js: Class, videotape, talk to friends, independent study. 

The videotape covered PCs 38 through 44. 

Suggestions. Those students who felt incompetent with density 
Troasurcments chose class as the "safest" IA. The videotape 
was their second choice. Those who used videotape felt it 
was just as informative as a class would have been. 

PC 44: Given an irregulai ly shaped object you will calculate its 

density within 15*. (passing tills and $38 will credit you 
with passing 38-44). 

Rationale: Density is a major basic concept in science. PC 

38 and 44 arc difficult and terminal while easier intermediate 
PCs 39 through 43 covered individual activities related to 
finding density. 
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Evaluation: The students rated the PC as vital to them. Most 

students elected this PC because it was terminal and they want- 
ed to skip the intermediate PCs* 

Suggestions: The PC was quite tedious to test, taking ton 

minutes per person. It may be beneficial to equip the lab 
with plenty of hardware (balances, graduated cylinders) and 
station an evaluator on the density station alone. 

jtAVs: Class, videotape, talk to friends, independent study. 

The videotape covered PCs 38 through 44. 

Suggestions: Those students who felt incompetent with density 

measurements chose class as the "safest" 1A. The videotape 
was their second choice. Those who used videotape felt it 
was just as informative as a class v:ould have been. 
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Findings Implications and Conclusions 



Findings Pertaining to Performance Criteria* From an examination of 
the evaluation fern (Appendix 1J) one can see that the qualitative data 
is quant fieri. Examination of Appendices A and C will show how stu- 
dents valued the PCs and IAs individually. Totals arc listed below, 



144 evaluation forms indicated 
to students. 

196 evaluation forms indicated 
to teachers. 

278 evaluation forms indicated 
students . 

374 evaluation forms indicated 
teachers , 

200 evaluation forms indicated 
students . 



the PCs were of excellent value 

the PCs were of excellent value 

the PCs were of good value to 

the PCs were of good value to 

the PCs were of poor value to 



94 evaluation forms indicated the PCs were of poor value to 
teachers . 

Results seem to indicate that the program was as quick and pain- 
less as possible. There were low failure rates and high pretest out 
rates, Results also show that about half of what we would have taught 
ordinarily was already known. Teaching it to all students would have 
been a partial waste of tir.e. Results also lead us to believe that 
most students who think they already know something, do indeed know it. 
Only 3% thought they could already do a PC only to find out they 
really could not. 58% of the PCs were passed without the use of IAs 
(called pretesting out). 3% of the 424 pretesters failed the test. 

It took an average of 11 minutes to test each PC. 5 % of the posttest- 
ers failed the test after taking an IA. 

Findings Concern ing Instru ctional A lternat ives . Most students chose 
class as their first IA. Second choice was videotape when available, 
Next came talking to friends although it was always available. Least 
popular were the selected readings. 

Those who attended class as an IA ended up spending approximately 
one hour for that IA, Those who chose oilier methods of instruction 
took less than one-half that time in general. The two quickest methods 
of instruction were videotape and single sheet, both taking on average 
of seven minutes. 
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Videotape as an IA resulted in a 10% failure rate as compared to 
class's 3% failure rate, indicating that class may be more thorough 
as an IA. The low failure rate of students who chose selected readings 
or individual study as their IAs is hard to interpret because those 
IAs wore mostly used for PCs which were easier to pass. The more 
difficult PCs were, taught using the most appropriate media possible - 
that was class , videotape and programmed instruction. 

Few students thought any IA was useless. About half thought the 
IAs were moderately helpful and half thought the IAs were very helpful. 

Appendices A and C give information about the success of each IA. 
From the data in these appendices one can compare the success and 
weaknesses of each IA individually. Some IAs were definitely more 
successful than others. J.As seem to be about 93% effective as teaching 
methods. As a total; 192 IAs were indicated as very helpful, 132 
IAs were indicated as moderately helpful, and 13 IAs were indicated 
as useless. 

Preval en t rea son s for cho osing an IA oyer other I_As_v.^r_e : looked like 

fun, interesting, convenient and looked easy. 

Those who didn't take a particular IA indicated that for the most 
part they had no reason for rejecting it. 

Those who elected to attend class often said they knew nothing 
about the subject of the PC and wanted a reliable, trustworthy method 
of learning the information. 

Those who elected single sheet or videotape as their IAs most often 
suggested that they wanted a quick, concise way of getting the 
information . 

Mi*:t of the students who failed a PC after using videotape as an 
IA went back to use the videotape again as a second IA and then passed 
the PC. 

Concl usion: Concernin g IA ' s and P C's. The PCs appear to be well chosen 
for a teacher training program. Host students seemed afraid to 
deviate from their traditional pattern of attending class* After the 
study began, however, more and more students began trying other 
IAs. Once they had tried them they elected to take them again when 
possible. Two hundred njnety~one times the students originally 
elected to attend class. In the end only 204 actually did. Of the 
87 cases where students chose an IA other than the class they had 
signed up for originally, 33 did so without any encouragement from 
us. Host of the students who changed IA preferences during the 
program, changed to videotape, single sheet and talk with friends. 
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In future studies of this type the following things are likely 
to happen if things follow ns they did in this study: 

Most students will 'elect class ns the safest , most reliable method 
of learning. This is probable because class is what they are used to 
and trust. 

As the program progresses, the students will witness occasional 
success at other TAs tried by either themselves or their friends. 

The students will become more amenable to other IAs and in time 
will try them. They will discover that these IAs , though sometimes 
riskier than class, are much faster. 

As time goes on, students use other IAs move and more, finding 
them more convenient and less time consuming than class. As students 
become comfortable with other IAs they will choose an IA on its merits 
in a particular subject matter. For those PCs in which the student 
feels lost and helpless, the student will choose class as his 1 A. For 
those. PCs in which the student feels comfortable the students will 
choose some faster IA. Some IAs are more convenient for a student 
than others at a particular time, so these IAs will be the ones lie 
chooses . 

Students will be most willing to pretest out of as many PCs as 
possible. 

When a hierarchy of PCs is involved most students will be likely 
to head for the terminal PC and try to pass if. Only the vc*y unsure 
students will take the intermediate stops. 

In short, PCs and IAs allow for a maximum of student individuality.. 
All that students who know something need do, is prove they know it. 
Students who do not feel secure can review quickly with the method of 
their choice. Those who are slow to grasp a subject may choose an IA 
which moves at their speed. Those who are not confident, once trying 
an IA may select PCs which are intermediate, and carefully and 
slowly work their way up to the terminal PC. 

Appendix D tallies the student responses to a questionnaire at 
the end of the course indicating the students* satisfaction with the 
program. It indicates that the students were well satisfied with the 
program as a whole, that the PCs and IAs were suitable, that the 
students felt involved, interested and willing to participate again in 
the study. 

One major problem lay in the lack of specificity in the pedagogical 
PCs. Much greater effort needs to be made in putting into those more 
specification fo. evaluation. Raters had some difficulty in agreeing 
upon pass-fail criteria. 
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The group feels that greater reliability might be reached by 
training the raters on specific aspects of the criteria performed 
and then attain reliability data before attempting another study 
of tills sort. 

Compar i son o f st udent course background wi th succe ss i n the pretests. 

1# The students were broken into six groups on the basis of 
their prior experience in science courses. 

a. GYoup A ~ minimum courses 

b. Group B - minimum courses plus one biology course 

e* Group C - minimum courses plus one biology course 

and one earth science course 
d. Group D - minimum courses plus one physical science 

e* Group li - minimum courses plus one biology and one 

physical science 

f. Group F - minimum courses plus one biology and one 
physical science and one earth science 

2, See Table 1 concerning student ability to pretest in the 
16 - 44 performance criteria. 

3* There seems to be no definite pattern toward higher pretest 
rates as students amass more credits in groups D - F 
because of the*r course work in physical science would be 
more likely to pretest in such PCs as 20 - 26 and 30- 44. 

No significant patterns seem to exist. In fad in PCs 
38 and 44 a greater percentage passed in group A than in 
any other group and this is a minimum course group. 

4. It is somewhat disappointing to find tnat only 19 of 31 
students felt confident enough or actually had the 
ability to focus a microscope although they had all taken 
a minimum of three courses in biological sciences. There 
is always the possibility that they wanted to attack the 
terminal objective instead of the subordinate criteria. 

5. Biology is normally thought of as working a great deal more 
than any other area with dichotomous keys. Note data on 
PCs 27 - 29. The group which seemed most consistently 
high on pretest was the minimum plus earth science group. 

6# However, in PC #37, ordering minerals according to 

hardness, the highest percentage belongs to the minimi n 
plus physical science group. Perhaps processes used there 
lead more to transfer use in a task such as tills. Inferences 
can be made in many cases but data is not available to 
pursue them further. 
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GROUPS AND NUMBER OF PEOPLE IN THEM 
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make galvanometer 



TABLE 1 CONTILTJED 
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7. An interesting situation developed on PC #15 involving 
planting seeds and keeping a log on observations. Almost 
all students were told to plant, observe and record 
interesting observations ~ nothing more. To their horror 
(and ours) they were not ready for such an assignment. 

They demanded a form to follow, questions to answer, the 
number of pages required, and how many columns of data 
were required. Three logs were received which differed 
in any way from the usual height versus time variety. These 
logs contained fascinating observations concerning; 

a. a droplet of water which formed on one plant and 
stayed there for two weeks in various forms. 

b. leaf growth patterns not noticed before. 

c. leaf shapes as the growth took place. 

Implications for curriculum refo rm. 



1. Perhaps the paucity of self-initiated interest in seeing is 
a sign of the destruction of initiative by our "please the 
teacher" type of education. Our "give the teacher what she 
wants and forget my own question" ai*e possibly to blame for 
much of the situation mentioned above. 



2. Because of this it would seem advisable to be cautious about 
developing a four-year curriculum based entirely on 
performance criteria. It would seem that performances 
which show creativity and an appreciation for divergence of 
opinion and action must be an integral part of such a 
ctirriculum. 



It is a reasonable assumption that it is impossible to 
identify in terms of behavioral goals all of the educational 
outcomes which we would deem appropriate. The danger then 
lies in teaching for a limited number of objectives and 
ignoring the objectives which should always be emerging. 
Those objects which are not prespecified are not anticipated 
and therefore tend to die from lack of identification 
and an Atkin stresses. The richness of certain educational 
opportunities might be diminished because in every learning 
experience there are literally dozens of possible and 
actual outcomes. If the teacher (or learner) is focusing 
only on a few, he tends to ignore the others. ^ (parentheses 
remark authors). 



\j. Myron Atkin, "Looking Gift Horses in the Mouth", The 
Educational Forum , XXIV, No. 1, November, 1969, p. 16. 
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4, These paragraphs are only meant: to be a word of caution 
in a time when behavioral outcomes arc seen as a panacea. 
We believe chat there is room in any curriculum for both 
those goals which are bchaviorally measurable and those 
which are not prespecified and therefore not necessarily 
measurable in the strictest, sense of the word. 
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Facilities, Equipment and Materials 

Although the study used a population of only thirty-one* it is 
reasonable to believe that information gathered can be generalised 
for larger populations, 

1. The program will certainly need a great deal of aid from 
the College of Arts and Sciences in preparation of materials 
for instructional alternatives and in personnel to act as 
raters of performance criteria, 

2. Should the program be put into action, a great deal of 
space will be needed to carry out a full program. The 
space would be found in two places: 

a, In the College of Arts and Sciences 

b, In the School of Education 

c, Regardless, some new space must be found in order to 
implement such a program. 

3. Since the crew of raters were only able to work on two 
days out of each week in the testing area the personnel 
problem was intensified. Had full-time raters been 
available during the entire week, ninety to a hundred 
students could easily have been accommodated. 

4. Many more cur? culum materials will be needed, see 
Appendix E. Kits from the major curriculum projects would 
be necessary, e.g., Sci ence - A Process Appr oach - AAAS, 

The Science Curriculum Improvement Study, Conceptually 
Oriented Program for Elementary Science - COPES, Elementary 
Science Study - ESS from Educational Development Center, Inc. 
texts from major publishers, Minnemast materials and 
various manipulatory devices designed for elementary science 
O.M.S.I., Science Kit, S.E.E. Games of all sorts would be 

a great asset. 

5. Space for housing and manipulating these devices and 
materials is of prime importance. If independent study is 
to become more important, much more material should be 
available to the students. A storage problem results. 

At least 120 linear feet of shelf space for storage of 
curriculum materials is necessary. Shelves should be 
twenty-four inches deep. In addition, ten to twelve 
cabinets of "dime-store 11 type materials would be necessary 
for other aspects of the pedagogical program. Approximately 
$3,000 v?orth of materials would fill these cabinets. 

6. Facilities for viewing videotapes and listening to audiotapes 
wilJ be necessary. 
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7. facilities for videotaping will be necessary. These 
facilities will be improved by having a small classroom 
area (with table and chairs) measuring at least eight feet 
by ten feet. This, of course, presupposes the need for a 
portable videotape recorder. 

8. A full-time technician-graduate assistant would be of great 
help, This person could be trained to operate all 
equipment and keep it in operating shape. 

9. A list of materials can be found in Appendix E. 
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APPENDIX 



B 




MET I IP - Science 



Name 



Evaluation Form 

Performance Criterion Number 

1. Check here if you think you can already do 

the PC. 

2. Initials of the evaluator who tested you and 

agreed that you can do the above. 

3. Instructional alternatives (Use Key 1) 

1st choice 

2nd choice 

3rd choice 

4. 1 chose tills 1A because it ... (See Key 2) 



5. 



1 crossed out this IA because it ... (Sac Key 2) 



6. How long did it take you to do tills 1A? 

7. What parts of the 1A (readings, TV, lectures, 

sheets) were most helpful to you? 



8 



What parts of the IA were least helpful to you? 
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9. Evaluate the JA in terras of its worth to you. 

Extremely helpful 

Moderately helpful 

Useless 

Comments i 



Can you suggest an 1A you might hav'4 preferred? 



Did you pass the evaluation after doing your 1A? 

No 

How long did it take you to complete the 

evaluation (the criterion without counting the IA) 

IF YOU FAILED the evaluation after trying an IA, 
which number IA did you try next? (See Key 1) 
What did you think of this IA? 



14. IF YOU FAILED the evaluation a second time* then 

which number IA did you try? (See Key 1) 

_ _ What did you think of THIS IA? 



15. Evaluate the PC in terms of its worth to you ns a student. 



11 . 

12 . 

13. 
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Evaluate the PC in terms of its worth to you as a teacher 



16, Can you suggest a belter PC in this general area? 
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FINAL TALLY OF IA CHOICES 



IA Number of Average 

people who time in 
actually used minutes 
this a3 their required 
IA to do 



Number of 
people who 
failed 
their PC 
after doing 



Percent 
of the 
people 
who failed 
their PC 



How Helpful Was This 
IA To You 
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METEP - Science 
Final Evalua t .i on 



Name 



Please list all science courses you have taken 



Indicate your rating by placing a mark 

in the appropriate box. 

Pa rt I 

. 1 , In general, how suitable were the IAs? 

2. How suitable were the PCs? 

3. How would you rate your involvement in 
this study? (SCIENCE ONLY!) 

4. l)ld you feel that an interest was taken 
in you as an individual? 

5. Would you participate in a second study- 
new content and new alternatives? 

6. What is your overall evaluation of the 
science study? 
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Part II 

One way in which a student can improve METEP is through thoughtful 
student reactions. Please try to describe what you felt were the 
major strenghts and weaknesses of the science study. (Use back if 
necessary,) 



Tally o f Results 



Question Number 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



Average Rating 
2.4 
2.8 
2.8 
2.2 

4 - No, 27 - Yes 

2.2 
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MATHEMATICS 

Introduction 



Goals . The emerging programs in mathematics for grades K~f>, have in- 
volved considerable changes from programs of a more traditional nature. 
All too often in the past, mathematics was presented as a series of 
seemingly unrelated facts and processes to be memorized. There has 
been a change in emphasis from learning via rote drill and memoriza- 
tion to developing an understanding of mathematics via direct: involve- 
ment in meaningful activities. These activities give a student an 
opportunity to develop a visceral understanding and/or non-verbal 
awareness of the why of the topic under consideration before lie is 
asked to conquer Through memory, drill, or otherwise, the how of the 
topic being studied. 

Programs which embrace the teaching of mathematics from this view 
point encourage the student to think for himself and to realize that 
most problems can be solved in a variety of ways. These programs 
plant early the scads for understanding the structure of mathematics 
by many and varied concrete activities. As the student gains in under- 
standing and becomes more mature in his thinking, topics are continually 
re-explored in greater depth and breath. 

The teacher, as well as the curriculum itself, must be flexible 
enough r.o enable each student, whatever his level of ability, to wculove 
maximum growth and development based on his desire and potential to 
learn. The student: in such n program learns by doing, by investigating 
patterns, by discovering for himself when possible, and by being caught 
up by the excitement of discovery of his peers. In essence, the program 
described presents mathematics as a vital, ever-expanding aesthetic ex- 
perience, highly structured yet fostering the development of student 
imagination and creativity. 

A school of education whose concern is the preparation of teachers 
to implement or perpetuate this type of curriculum must itself be com- 
mitted to a program which emulates the objectives of the former. The 
program should enable the pre-service teacher to understand the lan- 
guage, concepts, and structure of mathematics necessary to effectively 
handle the existing curriculum and to be able to cope with changes 
which must occur as the curriculum evolves to keep abreast of the needs 
and demands of an increasingly complex society. It must also enable 
him to develop a sufficiency of pedagogically sound techniques and 
practical applications from which to generate interesting and relevant 
experiences for students. Finally, the program must develop in the 
pre-service teacher a competence, confidence, and creativity in math- 
ematics education which will enable him to become an effective change 
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agent, in the public school environment. 

In trying to meet these broad objectives, the mathematics 
component of METEP has been designed to incorporate three basic 
sections. These three sections consist of: 1) the content section; 

2) the pedagogy section; 3) the expressive experience section, The 
content section and the pedagogy section each incorporate performance 
criteria and various instruction;*] alternatives for meeting them. 

The expressive experience section involves the pre-service teacher 
in exploration of mathematical concepts via employment of materials 
developed by various mathematics project centers and mathematics 
educators. 

A person successfully completing all three sections would have 
demons treated acceptable achievement roughly equivalent to seven to 
nine semester hours of credit as traditionally defined, v. r i th four to 
six of these hours of credit earned in the content section. 

Des ire d Outcome. This feasibility study attempted to consider the 
feasibility of learning selected performance criteria of the 
mathematics component of METliP by each of four instructional 
alternatives , namely : 

1, Class-Participation Mode of Instruction 

2. Semi-Automatic Audio-Visual Mode of Instruction 

3, Written-Program-Instruction Mode of Instruction 

4. Standard -Text book Mode of Instruction. 

For purposes of this feasibility study, these modes were defined 
as follows: 

Class Participation Mode of Instruction (Class Mode) 

This mode of instruction consists of class interaction 
with content .as presented by an instructor. All of the 
content which each student is required to learn is con- 
sidered in detail with appropriate explorations, visual 
and/or oral illustrations, and examples for th e students 
to work on in class. Active class particip t ati on is en- 
couraged and there is ample opportunity for student 
questions and student initiated discussions. Each student 
is given a standard textbook which covers the same content 
considered in this mode of instruction. 

Semi-Automatic Audio-Visual Mode of Instruction (A-V Mode) 

This mode of instruction consists of: individual interaction 
with content as presented in an independent-study carrel 
equipped with a semi-automatic audiovisual instruction system. 
All of the content for which each student is responsible 
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to learn is considered in detail with appropriate ex- 
plorations, visual and/or oral illustrations, and ex- 
amples for the students to work on during contact with 
the system. Each student is also given a standard text- 
book covering the same content considered in this mode 
of instruction. 

Written-Program Mode of Instruction (Writ ten-Program Mode) 

This mode of instruction consists of individual interaction 
with content: as presented in a written-program instruction 
format. All of the content which each student is expected 
to learn is considered in detail with appropriate explora- 
tions, visual illustrations, and examples for the student 
to work on during contact with the material. Each student 
is also given a standard textbook covering the same content 
considered in this mode of instruction. 

Standard-Textbook Mode of Instruction (Text Mode) 

This mode of instruction consists of individual interaction 
with content as presented with a standard-textbook format. 

All of the content which the student is expected to learn 
is considered in detail with appropriate explorations, 
visual illustrations and examples for the student to work 
on during contact with the material. No other mode of in- 
struction is available to the student. 

Specific questions considered during the feasibility study 
included the following: 

1. Can students learn to achieve the selected criteria by 
each of the instructional alternatives developed for 
the study? 

2. Does student achievement differ significantly according 
to the instructional alternative experienced? 

3. Does the variable of selection, free choice versus no 
choice, of instructional alternative significantly affect 
student achievement? 

4« Do differences in aptitude on verbal reasoning, numerical 

reasoning, abstract thinking, and space relations significantly 
affect the student achievement? 

5. Can aptitude scores be used to select the most appropriate 
instructional alternative for a student to facilitate 
maximum achievement? 
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6. Do differences in the number of years of college pre- 
paratory mathematics in high school, and the number of 
semester hours of courses in mathematics in college sig- 
nificantly affect student achievement? 

7. What is the pre-study attitude of the students toward 
each of the four Instructional alternatives? 

8. What is the posl-study attitude of the same students to- 
ward each of the four instructional alternatives? 

9. Can participation in a given mode of Instruction signifi- 
cantly change a student’s attitude toward that mode of 
instruction? 

10, What is the mean amount of time spent by each student in 
the instructional alternative available to him? 

11, What is tl io mean amount of time spent by each student 
utilizing the. text provided for the study? 

12, What is the mean estimate by the students of the work 
load for the module? 

13, What is a realistic ratio of students per carrel for 
the A-V Mode in terms of maximum availability and min- 
imum waiting time? 
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Design and Implementation 



P opul ation ancl^^ample. The population included in the feasibility 
study was the group of students, approximately one hundred thirty, 
enrolled at the University of Massachusetts in the course Ed 263, 
Principles and Methods in Teaching Elementary Mathematics. This pop- 
ulation of students normally consists entirely of undergraduate seniors 
who are preparing to become elementary school teachers. Many will have 
taken one, two, or more courses in mathematics during their undergrad- 
uate program, and a few will have had no course work in mathematics 
during college. Ninety-six students were selected completely at 
random from the above group for the sample of subjects for the 
feasibility study. 

Desig n. On Monday, September 15, all ninety-six subjects were given 
the Differential Aptitude Test (DAT) on spac^ relations and abstract 
thinking. Measurements on the aptitudes verbal reasoning and numerical 
reasoning were obtained from their College Examination Entrance Board 
(CEEB) Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT). 

On Friday, September 26, the ninety-six subjects in the sample 
were given a semantic-differential attitude test (Appendix A) on the 
tour instructional alternatives to be utilized during the study. They 
were then given a forty-minute pre-test (Appendix B) of METEP Module 
Number 02030132, Numerations Systems for the System of Whole Numbers. 

On Monday, September 29, the ninety-six subjects of the sample 
were partitioned completely at random into five groups, designated as 
A, B, C, D, and E. Groups A,B, C, and D, each contained tv;elve sub- 
jects and group E contained forty-eight subjects. 

The corrected pre-tests were then returned to the subjects and 
they were told that in one week hence, they would take a different form 
of the same pre-test. The content of the original pre-test was not 
discussed with the subjects. However, each of the pre-test items had 
been written to measure student behavior as explicitly stated in a 
unique performance criterion of the module to be considered in the 
feasibility study. Each of these pre-test items had been keyed for 
easy identification with its corresponding performance criterion. Each 
subject was given a listing (Appendix C) of the performance criteria 
for the module at the. same time he received his corrected pre-test. 

Each of the subjects was then given a copy of the commercially 
prepared textbook covering the same material as that considered in the 
performance criteria module. 1 Each student was then asked to study 



^-National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Numerat i on Sy stems 
for Whol e Numbers. Washington: National Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics, 1964. 216 
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the content indicated in the performance criteria for those test items 
answered incorrectly on the pre-test . AsicK from being able to ucil- 
ize the textbook just received, each student was asked not to solicit 
or accept any other form of instruction or help except from members of his 
his own group and the instructional alternative available Lo that group, 
bach student was also asked to keep an accurate record of the amount 
of time spent; 1) studying directly, alone or with others of the group, 
with the commercially prepared textbook; and 2) utilizing, alone w. Lth 
others of the group, the instructional alternative available to that 
group. 

The twelve members of group A were assigned to the Class Mode of 
instruction as their instructional alternative. This mode of instruc- 
tion was to consist of class interaction with the content of the mod- 
ule as presented by the instructor of the class. All of the content 
which each student was expected to learn would be considered in de- 
tail with appropriate explorations, visual and/or oral illustrations, 
and examples for the students to work on in class. Active class par- 
ticipation would be encouraged and there would be ample opportunity 
for student questions and student initiated discussions. As were all. 
students in the feasibility study, each student in this mode was given 
a standard textbook which covered the same content considered in the 
module. The Class Mode group v/as then scheduled for two seventy-five 
minute sessions during the normal meeting time for Ed. 263, namely 
Wednesday, October 1, and Friday, October 3.^ 

The twelve members of group B were assigned to the A-V Mode as 
their instructional alternative. They would have available to them 
five independent-study carrels, each equipped with a cassette- tape 
player and slide projector integrated into a semi-automatic audio- 
visual instruction system. Each system was programmed to cover the 
same material as presented in the Class Mode. The only basic differ- 
ence between the tv;o modes of instruction being that students in the 
Class Mode v, T ould have direct and immediate access to the instructor 
to raise questions and get student-instructor class interaction on 
the material under consideration. The carrels were located in the 
School of Education Library and would be available for use by members 
of the group during regularly scheduled library hours. 3 



^The lessons were developed and presented by William J. Masalski , 
Director of the Mathematics Component of MLTLP who during his lessons 
made extensive use of the overhead projector and visuals prepared by 
bin. 



^The A-V program utilized was developed by William J. Masalski, 
Director of the Mathematics Component of MLTEP. 
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The twelve Members of group C were assigned to the Written- 
Program Mode as their instructional alternative, They would have 
available to them copies of a commercially prepared programmed-inst ruc- 
tion text containing the same material covered in the. module. 4 The 
texts were located in the reserve section of the School of Education 
Library and would be available for use in the Library during regularly 
scheduled library hours. 

The twelve members of group D did not have any instructional 
alternative available to them other than the text given to all ninety- 
six subjects in the study. 

Each member of group E was asked to make his ovm choice of 
instructional alternative immediately after hearing the complete 
description of each of the various opportunities available to him. 

Once he had made his decision, each member of group E was asked to 
abide by the regulations set for the group already assigned that 
particular instructional alternative. 

After group E had partitioned itself into the sub-groups, Ea, 

Eb, Ec , and Ed, according to the desired instructional alternative of 
each of its members, groups E and Eb were given a short training sess- 
ion on the operation of the audio-visual equipment to be utilized 
in their mode of instruction. 

On Monday, October 6, one full week after the return of the 
corrected pre-test, a different form (Appendix D) of the forty- 
minute pre-test was given as a post-test to all ninety-six subjects. 
Following this post- test of content, the same form of the semantic- 
differential attitude test which was utilized prior to the study was 
regiven. A questionnaire (Appendix E) was then given to each student 
to complete. 



^ Donald D. Paige and Ian D, Beattie, Changing Bases, A 
Programmed Supplement. Boston: J'r indie, Weber, and Schnid';, Inc., 

1969 . 
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Analy sis of Data > In order to use appropriate statistical analysis 
techniques, many of the original questions were rephrased as null 
hypotheses, which were then tasted using analysis of covariance or 
regression analysis. 

The measures of content achievement were two forms of the same 
test (Appendix B and Appendix D), each developed specifically for the 
study. 

The measure of pre-study and post-study attitudes on the four 
indicated modes of instruction was the semantic differential (Appendix 
A), developed specifically for the study. 

The College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB) Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (SAT) was used to measure verbal and numerical reasoning aptitudes. 

To measure abstract thinking and space relations, the Differential 
Aptitude Test (DAT) was used. 

For other relevant data, a questionnaire (Appendix E) was devel- 
oped specifically for the study. 

Of primary concern in the feasibility study was the testing of 
the following null hypotheses: 

1. There are no signigicant differences in student content 
achievement between the two levels of selection. 

2. There are no significant differences in student content 
achievement among the four levels of treatment. 

Table 1 illustrates the design, with n’s indicated in each cell, 
used in the first analysis of the data. 

The group of forty-eight students granted free choice of treat- 
ment partitioned themselves in such a way that the cell sizes ranged 
from four to thirty. The assumption of homogeneity of within cell 
variances was rejected (p^. 05) by Cochran’s test.^ Because of this 
violation of ANOVA assumption, two separate one-way analyses were made, 
one in which the cells were collapsed over treatment, the other over 
selection, as illustrated in Table 2 and Table 3. 



. J .Winer , Statistical Principles in Experim ental D esign. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 
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Description of Performance Criteria and 
Instructional Alternatives Tested 



The modulo considered in this feasibility, IJKTDP Module Number 
02030132, Numeration Svstems for the System of Whole Numbers, was 
estimated to have the approximate "work load roughly equivalent to 
that of a typical v.v.ck c» f v:ork in a three-semester-hour course. This 
did not include approximately three hours of additional lime spent by 
the students in the feasibility study in taking the various pre-tests 
and post -tests, in receiving an orientation to the study, and in pro** 
viding additional feedback on various components of the study. 

The choice of the nodule for consideration during the feasibility 
study was based on several considerations, first, due to the nature of 
the expressive experience section of the mathematics component, it was 
decided that not much additional information with regard to the feasi- 
bility of the overall mathematics component would be obtained by in- 
clusion of material fvon that section. Students in the past had al- 
ready expressed a strong desire for a continuation of this "innova- 
tive." procedure as part of their methods course in mathematics at the. 
University of Massachusetts . 

Secondly, uue to the similarity of the approaches to pedagogy of 
tlia mathematics component and several other components of the study, 
it was decided that the best contribution by the niathemat ics component 
to the feasibility study as a whole ton Id ccr.e by the mathematics com* 
ponent placing emphasis on its content section- Doing the feasibility 
study on the content section also seemed a logical choice since that 
section represented about two- thirds of the total mathematics compon- 
ent and v?ns already convenientiy partitioned into performance criteria 
modules, by highly concentrating il3 efforts on a single module which 
was representative of all the modules in the content section, it was 
ascertained that generalization right be forthcoming which would be 
appropriate to the entire content section. 

The particular module selected for the study comes quite early in 
the content sequence. The moduli? also if? typical of most of the mod- 
ules • ith repaid to the depth and breath of desired content coverage 
for a person interested in becoming a generalist In elementary educa- 
tion. Additional in depth study in mathomat ics is required for students 
wishing to become specialists in elementary mathematics education. 

The particular instructional alternatives considered, although 
rather lightly defined for the present study, seemed to represent four 
basically different approaches to instruction and learning. 
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TABU-: 1 



FEASIBILITY STUDY DESIGN, KITH CELL FREQUENCIES INDICATED, l r OR THE 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES OF THF.ATi-lKKT AND SELECTION AND THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE OF CONTENT ACT) I EVIDENT 





Selection 






Treatment 






A-V 

Mode 


Class 

Mode 


Text 

Mode 


Writ ten- Program 
Mode 


Free Choice 


7 


7 


30 


A 


No Choice 


1? 


12 


12 


12 



TABLE 2 

FEASIBILITY STUDY DESIGN, WITH CELL FREQUENCIES INDICATED, FOR THE 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLE OF SELECTION AND THE DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE OF CONTENT ACHIEVEMENT 



Selection 



Cell Frequency 



Free Choice 


48 


No Choice 


48 
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TABLE 3 



FEASIBILITY DESIGN, WITH CELL FREQUENCIES INDICATED, FOR TllE 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLE OF TREATMENT AND THE DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE OF CONTENT ACHIEVEMENT 



Treatment 
A-V Mode 
Class Mode 
Text Mode 

Written-Program Mode 



Cell Frequency 
19 
19 
42 
16 



In both designs, the cell variances were homogeneous .according to 
Cochran's test, and an analysis of covariance was performed for each. 

For each design, content pre-test scores were covnried. The cell 
post-test ire a ns, unadjusted and adjusted for the covariance and covari- 
ate means for the first analysis appear in Table A, Results cf the 
analysis of the covariance appear in Table 5, 



TABLE A 

DATA TOR TllE FEASIBILITY STUDY DESIGN INDICATED IN TABLE 2 





Group 


Mean of 
Covariate 


Unadjusted Mean 
of Post-Test 


Adjusted Mean 
of Post-Test 


Free Choice 


2.43750 


11.35417 


J 1.330 2 I ~ 


Wo Choice 


2.37500 


10.79167 


10.81563 
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ANALYSIS OF COVARTAKCE FOR THE DATA IN TABLE 4 



Source of 


df 


Mean 


Variance 




Square 


Between 


1 


6.35331 


Within 


93 


8.44945 



It can be seen that, the null hypothesis was not rejectee 1 .. That is, 
there were no significant differences in student achievement between the 
two levels of selection. 

For t >e second analysis, in which the original cells wore collapsed 
over selection, the cell post-test means and covariate lrcaus appear in 
Table J. The results of the analysis of covariance appear in Table 7 . 



TABLE 6 

DATA “OR THE FEASIBILITY DESIGN INDICATED J.N TABLE 3 



Group 


Mean of 
Covariate 


Unadjusted Mean 
of Post-test 


Adjusted Mean 
of Post-test 


A-V Mode 


2.89471 


12.63158 


12.22304 


Class Mode 


1.85211 


10.94737 


11.30441 


Text Mode 


2.59524 


11.02381 


10.83310 


Written-Program Mode 


2.00000 


9 . 50000 


9.74220 
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TABLE 7 

ANALYSIS OK COVARIANCE FOR THE DATA OK TABLE 6 



Source of 


df 


Moan 


¥ 


Variance 




Square 




Between 


3 


1C . 668/(9 


1.30774 


Within 


93 


8.03952 





The null hypothesis was retained, although the K ratio obtained 
was close to being significant at the .03 level. Alternatively, there 
were no significant differences in student achievement among the four 
levels of treatment. 

Next considered were the following null hypotheses: 

1, There a.? a no significant differences in student attitude toward 
the A~V Mode of Instruction among the four levels of treatment* 

2, There arc no significant differences in student attitude toward 
the A-V Mode of Instruction between the two levels of selection. 

3, There arc no significant differences in student attitude toward 
the Class Mode of Instruction among the four levels of treat- 
ment , 

4, There are no significant differences in student attitude toward 
the Class Mode of Instruction between the two levels of 
selection . 

5, There are no significant differences in student attitude toward 
the Written-Program Mode of Instruction among the four levels 
of treatment, 

6, There arc no significant differences in student attitude toward 
the Written-Program Mode of Instruction between the two levels 
of selection* 

7, There arc no significant differences in student attitude toward 
the Textbook Mode of Instruction among the four levels of 
treatment , 

8, There are no significant differences in student attitude toward 
the Textbook Mode of Instruction between the two levels of 
selection. 
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For each of the analyses of data to test the above null hypotheses 
the design in Table 8 was used, with n's indicated in each cell. 



TABLE 8 

FEASIBILITY STUDY DESIGN, WITH CELL FREQUENCIES INDICATED, FOR THE 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES OF TREATMENT AND SELECTION 
AND THE DEPENDENT VARIABLES OF ATTITUDE 



■ " ■ ■* ■ ■ *“"*" rT * ■ 1 1 ’ ' 


Selection 






Treatment 






A-V 


Class 


Text 


Written-Program 




Mode 


Mode 


Mode 


Mode 


Free Choice 


7 


7 


30 


4 


No Choice 


12 


12 


12 


12 



For the designs concerned with attitude toward the Class Mode end 
Written* Program Mode t the assumption of homogeneity of within cull 
variances was rejected (p 005) by Cochran’s test. For the other two 
designs, with data on attitude towaid the Text Mode and the A-V Mode, 
the cell variances were judged to be homogeneous by Cochran’s test, 
and analyses of covariance were perfori.^ed for both with attitude pre- 
test scores being covaried for each design. 

The cell post-test means, unadjusted and adjusted for the covariatcj 
and the covariate means for the first analysis, that concerned with 
attitude toward the Text Mode, appear in Table 9. Results of the 
analysis of covariance appear in Table 10. 

A five-point scale for each of twenty bi-polar adjectives was 
utilized in the semantic-differential (Appendix A) to measure attitude. 
The lowest score possible was 20 which would indicate a strong negative 
attitude. A neutral attitude would be indicated by a score of 60. 

The null hypothesis was retained for the variable of selection. 

That is, there were no significant differences in student attitude to- 
ward the Text Mode between the two levels of selection. 
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TABLE 9 



DATA FOR THE FEASIBILITY STUDY DESIGN INDICATED IN TABLE 8 FOR THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE OF ATTITUDE TOWARD THE TEXT MODE OF INSTRUCTION 



Cell Mean of Unadjusted Mean Adjusted 

Covariate cf Post-Test Mean of 

Post-Test 



A-Vj Free Choice 


54.14286 


58.14286 


56.86052 


A-V, No Choice 


47.75000 


57.50000 


57.76537 


Text, Free Choice 


45.90000 


68.53333 


69.24658 


Tect, No Choice 


46.75000 


64.25000 


64.7574/ 


Class, Free Choice 


56.14282 


67.85714 


66.09060 


Class, No Choice 


43.58333 


53.50000 


54.77412 


Written-Program, Free Choice 


48.00000 


62.50000 


r * n /*\ * a t 
U 4. • / (Jm um 


Written-Program, No Choice 


48.50000 


63.58333 


63.66712 


TABLE 10 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR THE DATA OF TABLE 9 



Source of 
Variance 


df 


Mean 

Square 


F 


P 




A (Selection) 


1 


208.99126 


1.22672 


>.20 




B (Treatment) 


3 


401.98963 


2.35957 


<.10 




AB 


3 


137.59708 


.80765 


>.50 




Within 


87 


170.36655 









For the variable of treatment the null hypothesis was not rejected 
although the F ratio was close to being significant at the .05 level. 
Alternatively, there were no significant differences in student attitude 
toward the Text Mode among the four levels of treatment. 
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For the next analysis, that concerned with attitude toward the A-V 
Mode, the cell post-test means and covariatc means appear in Table 11. 
The results of the analysis of covariance appear in Table. 12. 



TABLE 11 

DATA FOR THE FEASIBILITY STUDY DESIGN AS INDICATED IN TABLE8 FOR THE 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE OF ATTITUDE TOWARD THE A-V MODE OF INSTRUCTION 



Cell 




Mean of 
Covariate 


Unadjusted Mean 
of Post-Test 


Adjusted 
Mean of 
Post-Test 


A-V, Free Choice 




78.28571 


86.28571 


84.68863 


A-V, No Clio ice 




V .08333 


77,83333 


77.62674 


Text, Free Choice 




74.60000 


70.90000 


70.52245 


Text, No Choice 




67.91667 


70.25000 


72.08383 


Class, Free Choice 




77.28571 


70.20571 


69.01951 


Class, No Choice 




70.25000 


68.25000 


69.31177 


Written-Program, Free Choice 


76.00000 


75.00000 


74.15921 


Written-Program, No 


Choice 


69.25000 


65.91667 


67.30932 






TABLE 12 






ANALYSIS 


OF COVARIANCE FOR THE 


DATA OF TABLE 11 





Source of 
Variance 


df 


Mean 

Square 


F 


P 


A (Selection) 


1 


152.67899 


1.5253 


>.20 


B (Treatment) 


3 


524.85938 


5.2437 


< .01 


AB 


3 


104.93824 


1.0484 


> .20 


Within 


87 


100.09202 
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As before, the null hypothesis for the variable of selection was 
retained. Namely, there were no significant differences in student 
attitude toward the A-V Mode between the two levels of selection. 

However, the null hypothesis for the variable of treatment was re- 
jected at the .01 level. That is, there was a significant difference 
in student attitude toward the A-V Mode among the treatment levels. 

Since the analysis dealt with attitude toward the A-V Mode of In- 
struction, a planned contrast was undertaken in which the mean of the 
pooled cells of students actually subjected to the A-V Mode was com- 
pared with the mean of the pooled colls of students in the study not 
subjected to the mode.6 The resulting P ratio of 13.9202 was signi- 
ficant at the .01 level. Thus, it was established that, within the 
limitations of the design, there was a significant difference in stu- 
dent attitude toward the A-V Mode of Instruction between the students 
who were actually subjected to the A-V Mode and ’■hose students in the 
study who wore not subjected to it, in the direction of developing a 
stronger positive attitude. 

Interesting, if not statistically significant information can be 
obtained from a study of Table 13, in which cell means for the attitude 
pre-tests are indicated under appropriate headings. 



TABLE 13 

MEANS ON EACH OF THE ATTITUDE PRE-TESTS FOR EACH OF 
THE FREE-CHOICE GROUPS 





Cell 


Size 




Means for Each of the 
Attitude Pre-Tests 









A-V Mode 
Pre-Test 


Class Mode 
Pre-Test 


Text Mode 
Pre-Test 


Wr.-Pr .Mode 
Pre-Test 


A-V 


7 


78.2857 


74.2857 


54.1429 


66.5714 


Class 


7 


77.2857 


81.8571 


56.1429 


75.7143 


Text 


30 


7 A. 6000 


80.0667 


45.9000 


62.7667 


Written-Program 


4 


76.0000 


73.5000 


48.0000 


60.0000 


Total 


A 8 


75.6458 


78.9375 


48.7708 


64.9792 



^B.J. Winer, op. cit. 
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Of greatest interest perhaps is the apparent discrepancy between 
the attitude scores and the inode selected by one group of students. 

The group which selected into the Text Mode indicated a moderately 
strong attitude, 80.10667, tovrard the Class 'lode of Instruction, and 
a slightly negative attitude, 45.9000, toward the Text Node. A score 
of 60.0000 would indicate a neutral attitude. Since the group 
consisted of thirty students, it seems unlikely that the discrepancy 
between attitude and selection could be attributed to chance alone. 

All ninety-six students in the study were given texts for studying 
the content of the module. While each of the other modes required 
the physical presence of the students at the School of Education and 
additional involvement with an instructional alternative, the Text 
Node did not. Many of the students in the group may have thus taken 
the "mode of least physical effort". 

The group which selected into the A-V Mode indicated that its 
attitude toward the A-V Mode was higher than toward the other available 
modes. Similarly, the group which selected into the Class Mode indi- 
cated that its attitude toward the Class Mode was higher than toward 
the ether modes. 

The group selecting the Written-Program Mode, containing only 
four students, while indicating a higher attitude toward two other 
modes, did at least indicate a neutral attitude toward their Vritten- 
Program Mode. In addition, in terms of "least physical effort" this 
mode would rank second to the Text Mode, since it simply rpqnireH 
checking out a programmed- text from the reserve section of the 
School of Education Library and reading it there. 

The A-V Mode which was also located in the library, required an 
additional fifteen minute training session and greater organizational 
effort, such os putting on head phones, adjusting dials, rewinding 
cassette tapes, etc. 

The Class Mode was the only one which really had a "locked in" 
time restriction for each of its two sessions and no opportunity for 
a "rerun or reread" through the mode. 

Another facet of the feasibility study was the incorporation o * 
regression analysis in the manner of the Cronbach Treatment by Aptitude 
Interaction Model to determine the relationship between content post- 
test achievement and each of several aptitudes for each of the treat- 
ment levels. Also considered was the extent of interaction or non- 



^Lee J. Cronbach. "How Can Instruction Be Adapted To Individual 
Differences?" Learning a n d Individual Differences . Columbus: Charles 

E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1967. 
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parallelism of the regression lines thus established aipong the treat- 
ment levels.. 

Table 14 illustrates the design utilized for each study as well os 
the number of students in each cell. 



TABLE 14 

FEASIBILITY STUDY DESIGN, WITH CELL FREQUENCIES INDICATED, 
FOR EACH REGKE r I ION ANALYSIS OF APTITUDE BY 
CONTENT POST-TEST ACHIEVEMENT 



■ 1 1 * 


Treatment 






A-V 


Class 


Text 


Written-Program 








Mode 


Mode 


Mode 


>Jode 




Cell Size 




19 


19 


42 


16 





Table 15, and Figure 1 summarize the results of the first analysis, 
that of the aptitude of abstract reasoning bv content achievement. 

Testing for parallelism of regression over the four treatment levels 
at F ratio of 1,4882 was determined with a p^.20. Thua, no significant 
Interaction or crossing of regression lines was established. 

Figure 1 illustrates the plot of the regression line for each treat- 
ment level vlthin the range of scores of both variables . 

On the basis of the plots in Figure 1, and within the limitations 
of the design, it appears that the students in the study in the A-V Mode 
over the entire range of aptitude scores, achieved higher than those 
of similar aptitude in the other levels of treatment. 

Table 16 and Figure 2 summarize the results of the second analysis, 
that of the aptitude of space relations by content achievement. 

Testing for parallelism of regression over the four treatment levels 
an F ratio of 1.0278 was determined with a p^.20. Thus, no significant 
interaction or crossing of regression lines was established. 
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TABLE 15 



REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE APTITUDE OF ABSTRACT THINKING (x) 
BY CONTENT POST-TEST ACHIEVEMENT (y) FOR THE 
DESIGN INDICATED IN TABLE 14 



Trer^men t 


Equation 

Regression 


of 

Line 


Standard Error 
of Estimate 


Correlation 

Coefficient 


A-V 


y *» 11.69 + 


.0235x 


1.54 


0.077 


Class 


y = 2.52 


+ 


. 2233x 


3.57 


0.324 


Text 


y “ 1.92 


+ 


. 2328x 


3.23 


0.362 


Written-Program 


y « 7.81 


+ 


.4389x 


3.07 


0.668 


All Groups Combined 


y “ 1.68 


+ 


. 2406x 


3.03 


0.378 








TABLE 16 




REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE 


ATTITUDE OF 


SPACE RELATIONS 


(x) BY CON- 



TENT POST-TEST ACHIEVEMENT (y) FOR THE DESIGN INDICATED IN 

TABLE 14 



Treatment 




Equation of 
Regression Lino 


Standard Error 
of Estimate 


Correlation 
Coef f icient 


A-V 


y 


* 14.24 


+ -0.0271x 


1.49 


-0.278 


Class 


y 


6.52 


+ 0.0748x 


3.63 


0.277 


Text 


y 


« 6.73 


+ 0.0707x 


3.25 


0.344 


Written-Program 


y 


** 6.20 


+ 0.0550x 


4.03 


0.208 


All Groups Combined 


y 


- 8.11 


+ 0.0494x 


3.19 


0.224 
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FIGURE 1 



PLOTS OF THE REGRESSION LINES INDICATED IN TABLE 15 
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PLOTS OF THE REGRESSION LINES INDICATED IN TABLE 16 
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Figure 2 illustrates the plot of the regression line for each 
treatment level within the range of scores for both variables. 

On the basis of the plots in Figure 2, and within the limitations 
of the design, it appears that students in the study in the A-V Mode 
with scores below 75 un the aptitude of space relations performed 
better than those with similar aptitudes in the other levels, while 
students with scores above 75 performed best in the Class Mode. 

Table 17 and Figure 3 summarize the results of the third analy- 
sis, that of the aptitude of verbal reasoning by content achievement. 



TABLE 17 

REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE APTITUDE OF VERBAL REASONING (x) BY CON- 
TENT POST-TEST ACHIEVEMENT (y) FOR THE DESIGN INDICATED IN 

TABLE 14 



Treatment 


Equation of 
Regression Line 


Standard Error 
of Estimate 


Correlation 

Coefficient 


A-V 


y = 10.07 + 


0.0502x 


1.50 


0.256 


Class 


y = 0.72 + 


0.2138x 


3.32 


0.478 


Text 


y = 3.68 + 


0.l449x 


3.27 


0.327 


Written-Program 


y = 3.94 + 


0.1170x 


3.97 


0.264 


All Groups Combined 


y = 3.68+ 


0.1489x 


3.05 


0.353 



Testing for parallelism of regression over the four treatment levels, 
an F ratio of 0.5164 was determined with a p{,50. Again, no signifi- 
cant interaction or crossing of regression lines was established. 

Figure 3 illustrates the plot of the regression line of each treat- 
ment level within the range of scores of both variables. 

On the basis of the plots in Figure 3, and within the limitations 

of the design, it appears that students in the study in the A-V Mode 
with scores below 580 on the aptitude of verbal reasoning performed 

better than those with similar aptitudes in the other levels, while 

students with scores above 580 performed best in the Class Mode. 

Table 18 and Figure 4 summarize the results of the fourth analysis , 
that of the aptitude of numerical reasoning by content achievement. 
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PLOTS OF THE REGRESSION LINES INDICATED IN TABLE 17 
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VERBAL REASONING 



PLOTS OF THE REGRESSION LINES INDICATED IN TABLE 18 
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TABLE 18 



REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE APTITUDE OF NUMERICAL REASONING (x) 
BY CONTENT POST-TEST ACHIEVEMENT (y) FOR 
T UK DESIGN INDICATED IN TABLE 14 



Treatment 



Equation of Standard Error Correlation 
Regression Line of Estimate Coefficient 



A-V 

Clars 

Text 

Written-Program 
All Groups Combined 



y = 12,23 + 0. 0074x 
y « -1 . 33 + 0, 2433x 
y » 3.93+0. 1328x 



1.55 

3.17 

3.28 

3.11 

2.98 



0.035 

0.543 

0.319 

0.655 

0.410 



y - -6.67 + 0.3155x 
y = 1.95 + 0.1736x 



Testing for parallelism of regression over the four treatment 
levels, an F ratio of 2.0488 was determined with a p>.10. Once 
more, no significant interaction or crossing of regression lines was 
established. 

Figure 4 illustrates the plot of the regression line for each 
treatment level within the range of scores of both variables. 

On the basis of the plots in Figure 4, and within the limitations 
of the design, it appears that students in the study in the A-V Mode 
with scores below 580 on the aptitude of numerical reasoning perfor- 
med better than those with similar aptitudes in the other levels, 
while students with scores above 580 performed best in the Class Mode. 

Table 19 and Figure 5 summarize the results of the next regress- 
ion analysis, that of the number of years of college preparatory cour- 
ses in mathematics taken in high school by content achievement. 

Testing for parallelism of regression over the four treatment 
levels an F ratio of 1.1178 was determined with a p>.20. Thus, no 
significant interaction or ebrssing of regression lines was established. 
Figure 5 illustrates the plot of the regression line for each treat- 
ment level within the range of scores of both variables. 

On the basis of the plots in Figure 5, and within the limitations 
of the study, it appears that students in the study in the A-V Mode 
with less than three years of college preparatory courses in mathema- 
tics In high school performed better than those with similar course 
work in other levels, while students with four or five years of col- 
lege preparatory courses in mathematics performed best in the Class 
Mode , 
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TABLE 19 



REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE NUMBER OF YEARS OF COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
COURSES IN MATHEMATICS TAKEN IN HIGH SCHOOL (x) BY CONTENT 
POST-TEST ACHIEVEMENT (y) FOR THE DESIGN 
INDICATED IN TABLE 14 



Treatment Equation of Standard Error Correlation 

Regression Line of Estimate Coefficient 



A-V 

Class 

Text 

Written-Program 
All Groups Combined 



y « 12.02 + 0. 1688x 
y « 3.85+2. 2469x 
y « 3.43 + 2.1707x 
y = 5.00 + 1.3333x 
y = 5.27 + 1.6888x 



1.84 


0.081 


3.38 


0.443 


3.08 


0.460 


3.83 


0.367 


3.00 


0.397 



Table 20 and Figure 6 summarise the results of the final regres- 
sion analysis, that of the number of three-semes Let-hour courses in 
mathematics taken in college by content achievement. 

Testing for parallelism of regression over the four treatment 
levels an F ratio of 0 . 2248 was obtained with p^.50. Hence, no sig- 
nificant interaction or crossing of regression lines was established. 

Figure 6 illustrates the plot of the regression line for each 
treatment level within the range of scores of both variables. 

On the basis of the plots in Figure 6, and within the limita- 
tions of the study, it appears that students in the study in the A-V 
Mode with less than five three-semester-hour courses in mathematics 
in college performed better than those with similar course work in 
the other levels, while students with five or more courses performed 
best in the Class Mode. 

The remaining data considered was concerned with the time spent 
by the students in each of the instructional alternatives, their esti- 
mate of the work load of the module in the feasibility study, and the 
utilization of the independent-study learning carrels. All but the 
data for the utilization of the independent-study learning carrels 
are summarized in Table 21. 
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PLOTS OF THE REGRESSION LINES INDICATED IN TABLE 20 
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TABLE 20 



REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF THE NUMBER OF THREE- SEMESTER-HOUR COURSES IN 
MATHEMATICS TAKEN IN COLLEGE (x) BY CONTENT POST-TEST 
ACHIEVEMENT (y) FOR EACH TREATMENT LEVEL 
IN THE DESIGN INDICATED IN TABLE 14 











Treatment 


Equation of 
Regression Line 


Standard Error 
of Estimate 


Correlation 

Coefficient 



A-V 

Class 

Text 

Written-Program 
All Groups Combined 



y - 12*38 + 0.1478x 
y » 9.61+0. 7072x 
y » 10.59 + 0.1782x 
y = 8.70 + 0.4000x 
y - 1C. 57 + 0.2372x 



1.54 


0.085 


3.63 


0.279 


3.45 


0.070 


4.10 


0.088 


3.26 


0.087 



As indicated earlier in this report, there were five independent- 
study learning carrels set- up in the School of Education Library fur 
use by the nineteen students who had the A-V Mode of Instruction as 
their instructional alternative. During the extent of the study, at 
no time were more than four of the carrels in use. Usually, on 1 ; two 
or three were in use during the prime time periods with the carrels 
being used very little during much of the evening hours. Thus, a ratio 
of nineteen students to five carrels seemed too low. A ratio of ten 
students per carrel would appear to be much more realistic. 

The information in Table 21 provides a basis for a multiplicity 
of comparisons among treatment levels and combinations of data. An 
interesting observation is that the group (Text Mo^e, No Choice) which 
spent the least amount of time, two hours, on the module, rated it 
highest in terms of the work load (1.9). While the group (A-V Mode, 

No Choice) which spent the next least amount of time, two and one-tenth 
hours, rated the module lowest in terms of work load (1.1), One gets 
a good indication of the instability of generalizations made from data 
of this nature with small sample sizes. 
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Perhaps the most general grouping, that of the entire group of 
ninety-six students in the study, provides the most useful and trust- 
worthy data. That groups mean for time in the Text Mode was just 
under two hours and its mean for time spent in the appropriate instruc- 
tional alternative was just under one and one half hours which, when 
combined, give an average per-student total time committed to the 
module, excluding the two forty-minute tests, of slightly less than 
three and one-half hours. Thus, the. group as a whole judged the mod- 
ule to be midway between moderately easy and realistic for the content 
considered in the study. 

Prior to the feasibility study, a test-retest reliability co- 
efficient was established for both the content pre-test and the 
content post-test using data obtained for that purpose by the admin- 
istration of the tests to a group of twenty-five graduate students 
at the School of Education* The reliability coefficient for the 
pre-test was 1.95 while that for the post-test was .94* 

Table 22 lists the percentage of correct responses to total 
responses for each item on the content pre-test and post-test for each 
of the treatment levels for all of the groups combined. 

Re commendations . On the basis of the myriad of analyses just repor- 
ted, unobtrusive measures observed, and general inner feelings of 
the writer, what really can be said about the main concern of the 
study? That is, can students learn to achieve the selected criteria 
by each of the instructional alternatives developed for the study? 

The performance criteria module contained a total of fifteen 
performance criteria. The ninety-six students in the study had a 
mean pre-test score of 2.4 and a mean post-test score of 11.1 out 
of the possible total of 15 for each test. As indicated earlier, 
no significant differences were found between levels of selection 
or among levels of treatment with regard to adjusted content post- 
test scores. While a mean score of 11.1 does not indicate complete 
mastery of the content, it does indicate achievement at a sufficient 
level (a mean of 74% correct), to answer the above question in the 
affirmative. For mathematics content, then, if one accepts the pre- 
mise that the content module considered is typical of the others in 
the mathematics component, and it was selected for the study to great 
extent because of that premise, it does indeed seem feasible that 
students can learn the required mathematics content via any of the 
instructional alternatives indicated in the study. 

The study, however, raised more questions than it answered. While 
no statistically defensible statement can be made with regard to re- 
commending one mode of instruction over the others, or with regard to 
guiding students into any given mode on the basis of aptitude, some 
interesting observations can be made. 
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For example, although no statistical significance was established, 
the students in the A-V Mode and in the Class Mode did have higher 

adjusted mean scores on the content post-test than did students in 

the other two groups. Also the A~V Mode and the Class Mode were 
each rated higher on the attitude measurements by the total group 
of ninety-six students in the study than were the other two nodes* 

In addition, for each of the six categories of aptitude considered in 
the study, the students of lower aptitude in the A-V Mode scored 
higher on the content post-test than did the students of similar 
aptitude in each of the other three modes, and, in the aptitude of 

abstract thinking, the students in the A-V Mode scored higher at 

every level of aptitude than did the students in each of the other 
three groups. In each of the categories of aptitude, except abstract 
thinking, the students with higher levels of aptitude in the Class 
Mode scored higher on the content post-test than students of similar 
aptitude in each of the other three modes. 

Is it chance alone which accounted for the consistently higher 
performance by the students in the A-V and Class Modes? On the basis 
of the analyses in the present study, the response to this question 
would have to be yes, but the writer suspects otherwise. In the 
light of reasonable consistency in results, observably high sampling 
errors, and the presence of small sample sizes in a few of the groups 
there exists a strong feeling that significance of results could be 
obtained in a more precisely controlled experiment with larger sample 
sizes. 



A major recommendation then is that this feasibility study be 
considered as a pilot study for a much larger and longer one to 
seek stronger statements concerning the questions raised. 

Secondly, regardless of the implications suggested above, the 
study did demonstrate that the basic notion of designing a curriculum 
for pre-service teachers on the basis of explicitly stated performance 
criteria and well defined instructional alternatives is feasible, and 
it is strongly recommended that efforts to develop such a curriculum 
be continued. 

As originally developed, the performance criteria modules for 
the content section of the mathematics component were developed for 
two levels, generalist and specialist. A student seeking competence 
at the generalist level would have been required to successfully 
complete the performance criteria modules developed for the generalist. 
"Success" was to be measured by an arbitrarily set score (perhaps of 
70 % or more correct) on the post-test for each module* 

The specialist would have been required to successfully complete 
the same performance criteria modules as the generalist but with a 
higher percentage of items correct. In addition, the person seeking a 
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rating of specialist would have bad to successfully complete a more 
in depth supplement to each of the modules for the generalist. 

As a result of the feasibility study, and its findings with 
regard to estimates of work 1 load and tine spent by each group in 
the different instructional alternatives, as well as by the recognized 
complexities of the original plan with unwieldy numbers of content 
modules and tests to develop and administer, it is recommended that 
the performance criteria for both the generalist and the specialist 
be combined for each topic into a single module with one pre-test and 
post-test given to all students. This modification would in effect 
make each of the newly conceived performance criteria modules half- 
again-as-large as the one considered in this feasibility study. 

This arrangement has several other advantages over the origin- 
ally conceived plan. It provides greater exposure of mathematics 
content to more students. It fosters greater interaction between 
students who have a deeper interest in mathematics and those who 
''just 11 need to meet the generalist requirements. It minimizes 
scheduling difficulties of the modular offerings and eliminates the 
need for twice the number of tests. 

Under the modified plan, the generalist would be required to 
successfully complete at least 60% of the performance criteria in 
each module while the specialist would have to complete at least 
90% of the performance criteria. On this bccic each performance 
criteria module would be worth one modular credit to the generalist 
and one and one-half modular credits to the specialist* A minimum 
of twenty modular credits or the equivalent of four semester hours 
of credit would thus be earned by the generalist and thirty modular 
credits or the equivalent of six semester hours of credit by the 
specialist for the entire twenty-modules content section. Students 
completing the above sequence would hove essentially fulfilled the 
M A n recommendation of the Committee on the Undergraduate Program in 
Mathematics (CUPM) for the training of teachers of elementary school 
mathematics. Students wishing to specialize in teaching elementary 
school mathematics would also be expected to fulfill the "B 11 and M C H 
recommendations of CUPM, that of a three-semester-hour course devoted 
to the basic concepts of algebra and a similar course in informal 
geometry, both to be offered by the Mathematics Department. 
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Facilities, Equipment and Materials 



In order to implement a pre-service program geared to actively 
involving students in the exploration of mathematical concepts 
utilizing various multi-media approaches, and in the actual teaching 
of elementary students, special facilities and equipment are, of 
course, needed. 

As part of the feasibility study, a ma thematics learning center 
was conceived and initially equipped, at least on paper, which would 
facilitate the implementation of the recommended program for the 
mathematics component. In order to stay within the physical 
limitations of most existing buildings, including the School of 
Education at the University of Massachusetts, the Mathematics 
Learning Center was planned around the utilization of two side-by- 
side standard classrooms each with dimensions of twenty-four by 
thirty-two feet giving a total of forty-eight by thirty-two feet. 

One section of this area would be fully equipped to facilitate groups 
of up to thirty students for both class sessions and expressive ex- 
periences. The rest of the area would be partitioned to provide 
space for independent-study carrels, small group meeting areas, 
equipment and material checkout center, reference shelves, micro- 
teaching station, and duplicating and model building areas. It is 
expected that such a facility would bo able to handle a maximum of 
sixty iludenls at any one Lime including thirty in a large group 
session and thirty using the other facilities available. Appendix F 
lists the budget for the initial purchase of equipment and supplies 
to make the Mathematics Learning Center operational. Additional 
equipment and supplies would be purchased as necessary to keep thr 
laboratory completely up-to-date with the needs of elementary 
mathematics teachers. 
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SEMANTIC -DIFFERENTIAL-- ATTITUDE MEASURE 
(PRE-TEST AND POST-TEST) 



Inc true t ions . The purpose of this study is to measure the. meaning 
of certain concepts by use of a series of descriptive scales. You 
will be asked to react to four concepts. Belov; each concept is a 
list of adjective pairs separated by five spaces. For each adjective 
pair you are to indicate your i spouse in the appropriate correspond- 
ing space on the standard answer sheet provided. 



If you feel that the concept y are rating is very clo s ely re lated 
to ore end of the adjective scale, darken the appropriate correspond- 
ing space on the answer sheet as follows: 



flODDll 



savory 



OR 



bland 



D DDD Q 



savory 



it you feel that the concept you are rating is slightly re lated to 
one end f the adjective scale, darken the appropriate corresponding 
space on the answer sheet as follows: 



bland 



0 



2 3 4 5 




savory 



OR 



bland 



D 

i 



0 



3 4 5 




savo ry 



If you feel that the concept you are rating is equ ally associated with 
both sides of the adjective scale, is completely u nrel ated to either 
side, or is neu tral to both sides, darken the middle space on the 
answer sheet as follows: 



1 2 3 4 5 

t n H n n 



bland 



1 



savory 



Completely f J. 1 1 in the appropriate corresponding space on your answer 
sheet for each adjective pair. Never darken more than one space for 
each scale. 

Respond to every adjective pair. Do not omit any. Make your re- 
sponses on the basis of what the concept means to you . 

Mark each item as an independent judgement. It is usually better if 
you work quickly through all of the scales. Remember that it is 
your first impression or "feeling" about the concept and adjective 
pair that in most important. On the other hand, try not to be care- 
less in responding to the items. 
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Class-Participation Node of Instruction 

This node of instruction consists of class interaction with con- 
tent as presented by an instructor. All of the content for* which each 
student is responsible to learn is considered in detail with appropri- 
ate explorations , visual and/or oral illustrations, and examples for 
the students to work on in class* Active class participation is en- 
couraged and there is ample opportunity for student questions and stu- 
dent initiated discussions. Each student is also given a standard 
textbook which covers the same content considered in this mode of 
instruction. 



1. 


good 


bad 


• 


importent 


potent 


3. 


complete 


incomplete 


4. 


untimely 


timely 


5. 


successful 


unsuccessful 


6. 


meaningful 


meaningless 


7. 


passive 


active 


8. 


useless 


useful 


9. 


true 


false 


10. 


negative 


positive 


11. 


bland 


savory 


12. 


valuable 


worthless 


13. 


thoughtless 


thoughtful 


14. 


interesting 


uninteresting 


15. 


convenient 


inconvenient 


16. 


ugly 


beautiful 


17. 


bitter 


sweet 


18. 


fair 


unfair 


19. 


pleasant 


unpleasant 


20. 


harmful 


helpful 
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Semi-Automatic Audio-yisual .Mode of Instruction 



This mode of instruction consists of individual interaction with con- 
tent as presented in an independent-study carrel equipped v/itli a semi- 
auto natic. audio-visual instruction system. All of the content for 
which each student is responsible to learn is considered in detail 
with appropriate explorations , visual and/or oral illustrations, and 
examples for the student to work on during contact with the system. 
Each student is also given a standard textbook covering the same con- 
tent considered in this mode of instruction. 



41, good 

42, impotent 

43, complete 

44, untimely 

45, successful 

46, meaningful 
47* passive 

48, useless 

49 , true 

50, negative 

51, bland 

52, valuable 

53, thoughtless 

54, interesting 

55, convenient 

56, ugly 

57, bitter 

58, fair 

59, pleasant 

60, harmful 



bad 

potent 

incomplete 

timely 

unsuccessful 

meaningless 

active 

useful 

false 

positiye 

savory 

worthless 

thoughtful 

uninteresting 

inconvenient 

beautiful 

sweet 

unfair 

unpleasant 

helpful 
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Hr it ten -Prog rammed*'' Instruction Mode, of Instruction 

This mode of instruction consists of individual interaction with 
content ns presented in a writtcn-prograiwiied— instruction format. All 
of the content for which each student is responsible to learn is con- 
sidered in detail with appropriate explorations, visual illustrations, 
and examples for the student to work on during contact with the mater- 
ial, Each student is also given a standard textbook covering the 
same content considered in this mode of instruction. 



81. 


good 


bad 


82. 


impotent 


potent 


83. 


complete 


incomplete 


84. 


untimely 


timely 


85. 


successful 


unsuccessful 


86. 


■meaningful 


meaningless 


87. 


passive 


active 


88. 


useless 


useful 


89. 


true 


false 


90. 


negative 


positive 


91. 


bland 


savory 


92. 


Valuable 


worthless 


93. 


thoughcless 


thoughtful 


94. 


interesting 


uninteresting 


95. 


convenient 


inconvenient 


96. 


ugly 


beautiful 


97. 


bitter 


sweet 


98. 


fair 


unfair 


99. 


pleasant 


unpleasant 


100. 


harmful 


helpf ul 
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Standard-Textbook Mode of Instruction 



This mode of instruction consists of individual interaction with 
content as presented in a standard-textbook format. All of the con- 
tent for which the student is responsible to learn is considered in 
detail with appropriate explorations, visual illustrations, and ex- 
amples for the student to work on during contact with the material. 

No other mode of instruction is available to the student, 



121. 


good 


bad 


122. 


impotent 


potent 


123. 


i >plete 


incomplete 


124. 


untimely 


timely 


125. 


successful 


unsuccessful 


126. 


meaningful 


meaningless 


127. 


passive 


active 


128. 


useless 


useful 


129. 


true 


false 


130. 


negative 


positive 


131. 


bland 


savory 


132. 


valuable 


worthless 


133. 


thoughtless 


thoughtful 


134. 


interesting 


uninteresting 


135. 


convenient 


inconvenient 


136. 


ugly 


beautiful 


137. 


bitter 


sweet 


138. 


fair 


unfair 


139. 


pleasant 


unpleasant 


140. 


harmful 


helpful 
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PRE-TEST 



Last Name 



First Name 



1. In a concise statement define the concept of a numeration system, 



2. In a concise statement indicate the relationship of the number of 
standard symbols utilized in any place-value system of numeration 
to the number used as a base for grouping In that same place-value 
system. 



3, In a concise statement indicate the place-value principle for 
place-value systems of numeration. 



4. In a concise statement indicate the additive principle for place- 
value systems on numeration. 



5* Indicate the set of standard symbols utilized in the decimal 
place-value system of numeration. 
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6. Indicate the place value of 
each dip.lt in the following 

position 3 

position 2 

position 1 

position 0 ___ 



each position and the total value of 
decimal numeral: 6284 

digit 6 ____ 

digit 2 

digit 8 _ 

digit 4 



7. Indicate in a non-expoutcntial form of decimal notation the value 
of the following decimal numeral: 



3 



4 



8. Indicate the expanded notational form utilizing exponents of the 
following decimal numeral: 

7534 



9, Indicate the set of standard symbols utilized in the base six 
place-value system of numeration. 



10, Indicate (in decimal notation) the place-value of each position 
and the total value of each digit in the following base four 



numeral; 2103^^ 






position 3 


digit 


2 


position 2 


digit 


1 


position 1 


digit 


0 


position 0 


digit 


3 



11, Indicate (in decimal notation) the expanded notational form 
utilizing exponents of the following numeral: 
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. 12 . 



Complete the corresponding base three numeral for each of the 
first twenty counting numbers as indicated below in decimal 
notation ; 



^ten 


K 


three 


2 ten 


C 3 


three 


3 ten 


C 3 


three 


4 

ten 


es 


three 


3 ten 


= 


three 


8 ten 


rs 


three 


7 ten 


ts 


three 


8 ten 


« 


three 


9 ten 


R 


three 


10„ 

ten 




three 


2015 , 
six 


S3 


-ten 



11 

ten 


BS 


three 


1 2 t 
ten 


ts 


three 


13 

ten 


t; 


three 


“ten 


BS 


three 


15 ten 


S3 


three 


16 ten 


= 


three 


17 ten 


S3 


three 


18 ten 


S5 


three 


19 ten 


BS 


three 


20 ten 


BS 


-three 



14. 



79 



ten 



■three 



15. 



1304 



five 



•four 
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List of General Objectives and Student Performance 
Criteria for METEP Module // 02030132 
Numeration Systems for the System of Whole Numbers 

1. General Objective: Understanding of the concept of a numeration 

system. 

Performance Criterion: The student will in & concise statement 

define the concept of a numeration system. 

2. General Objective: Understanding of the relationship of the num- 

ber of standard symbols or digits utilized in any place-value sys- 
tem of numeration to the number used as a basis for grouping in 
that same place-value system. 

Performance Criterion: The student will in a concise statement 

indicate the relationship of the number of standard symbols uti- 
lized in any place-value system of numeration to the number used 
as a basis for grouping in that same place-value system. 

3. General Objective ; Understanding of the place -value principle 
for place-value systems of numeration. 

Performance Criterion: The student will in a concise statement 

indicate the place-value principle for place-value systems of 
numeration. 

4. General Objective: Understanding of the additive principle for 

place-value systems of numeration. 

Performance Criterion The student will in a concise statement 
indicate the additive principle of place-value systems of numer- 
ation. 

5. General Objective: Understanding of the decimal place-value sys- 

tem of numeration for the system of whole numbers. 

Performance Criterion: The student will indicate in writing the 

set of standard symbols utilized in the decimal place-value sys- 
tem of numeration for the system of whole numbers. 

6. General Objective: Understanding of the decimal-place value sys- 

tem of numeration for the system of whole numbers. 

Performance Criterion: Given a decimal numeral of four or less 

digits for a whole number* the student will indicate in w/'ting 
the place value of each position and the total value of each digit 
in that numeral. 






O 




7. General Objective: Understand] ng of tbe concept of exponents as it 

relates to the reading and writing of decimal numeral u for whole 
numbers. 

Perfoianance Criterion: Given a decimal numeral in exponential form 

for a whole number, the student will indicate the value of that 
numeral with a decimal numeral in a non-exponential form. 

8. General Objective: Understanding of the concept of expanded nota- 

tion for decimal numerals for whole numbers* 

Performance Criterion: Given a decimal numeral of tour or less 

digits for a whole number, the student will indicate in writing 
the expanded notational form of the numeral utilizing exponents. 

9. General Objective: Understanding of place-value systems of num- 

eration for the system of whole numbers which have bases less than 
ten. 

Performance Criterion: For any given place-value system of num- 

eration for the system of whole numbers having a base less than 
ten, the student will indicate in writing the set of standard sym- 
bols utilized in that system of numeration . 

10. General Objective: Understanding of place -value systems of nuit;- 

eration for the system of whole number a which have bases less than 
tun. 

Performance Criterion: Given a numeral of four or less digits for 

a whole number written in a place-value system of numeration having 
a base less than ten, the student will indicate in writing (in dec- 
imal rotation) the place value of each position and the total value 
of each digit In that numeral. 

11. General Objective: Understanding of the concept of expanded nota- 

tion for numerals for whole numbers written in a place-value sys- 
tem of numeration having a base less than ten. 

Performance Criterion: Given a numeral of four or less digits for 

a whole number written in a place-'Value system of numeration having 
a base less than ten, the student will indicate in writing (in dec- 
imal notation) the expanded notational iorm of the numeral ut lin- 
ing exponents. 

12. General Objective: Understanding of the process of counting uti- 

lizing numerals of place-value systems of numeration which have 
bases less than ten. 

Perfornvmce Criterion: The student will indicate in writing in 

ascending order, the numerals of any given place-value system of 
numeration having a base less than ten for the first twenty count- 
ing numbers. 
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13 . General Objective: Ability to rename in the decimal, place-value 

system of numeration a whole number named by a numeral in any 
given place-value system of numeration having a base less than 
ten. 

Performance Criterion: Given n numeral of four or less digits 

for a whole number written in any given place-value system of 
numeration having a base less than ten, the student will indicate 
in writing its corresponding decimal numeral. 

14. General Objective: Ability to rename in any given place- value 

system of numeration having a base less titan ten, a whole number 
named by a decimal numeral. 

Performance Criterion: Given a numeral of four or less digits 

for a whole number written ns a decimal numeral, the student will 
indicate in writing its corresponding numeral in any given place- 
value system of numeration having a base less than ten. 

15. General Objective: Ability to rename in any given place-value 

system of numeration having a bane less than ten, a whole num- 
ber named by a numeral in any other given place-value system of 
numeration having a base less than ten* 

Performance Criterion: Given a numeral of four or less digits 

for a whole lumber written in any given place-value system of 
numeration having a bn less than ten, the student will Jnrilcar? 
in writing its corresponding numeral in any other given place- 
value system of numeration having a base less than ten. 
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POST-TEST 

Last Name First Name 

1, In a concise statement define Llic concept of a numeration system. 



2. In a concise statement indicate the relationship of the number of 
standard symbols utilized in any place-value system of numeration 
to the number used as a base for grouping in that: same place- 
value system. 



3. In a concise statement indicate the place value principle for place- 
value systems of numeration. 



4 , In a concise staler, lent indicate the additive principle for place- 
value systems of numeration. 



5. Indicate the set of standard symbols utilized in the decimal place- 
value system of numeration. 



6. Indicate the place value of each position and the total value of 
each digit in the following decimal numeral: 9735 



position 3 
position 2 
position 1 
position 0 



digit 9 
digit 7 
digit 3 
digit 5 



7. Indicate in a non-expontential form of decimal notation the 
value of the following decimal numeral: 



5 



6 



8. Indicate the expanded notational form utilizing exponents of the 
following decimal numeral: 

4907 

9. Indicate the set of standard symbols utilized in the base eight 
place-value system of numeration. 



10. Indicate (in decimal notation) the place value of each position 
and the total valtic of each digit in the following base six 
numeral: 5312 . 



position 3 
position 2 
position 1 
position 0 



digit 5 
digit 3 
digit 1 
digit 2 



11. Indicate (in decimal no ation) the expanded notational form 
utilizing exponents of the following numeral: 



8753 



nine 
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12. Complete the corresponding base four numeral for each of the first 
twenty counting numbers ns indicated below in decimal notation: 



'*'tcn 


a 


four 


2, 

Len 


a 


four 


3 

ten 


tx 


four 


4. 

ten 


a 


four 


■*ten 


fcr 


four 


6 

ten 


C3 


four 


^ten 


n 


— — four 


"ton 


S3 


* four 


9 ten 


ta 


four 


10 , 

ten 


«a 


• — — —four 


6307 

e 


ipJlt 


ts. 



11. 

ten 


r= 


four 


12,. 

ten 


ti 


f ou r 


13, 

ten 


ta 


four 


14, 

ten 


ta 


four 


15 . 
ten 


ta 


four 


16 

ten 


tt 


four 


17, 

ten 


t* 


four 


18. 

ten 


■ 


four 


19, 

ten 


IS 


four 


20. 

ten 


EX 


four 



14. 



13 



ten 



tt 



two 



15. 3021- 

four 



-f ive 
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APPENDIX E 




QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. How many years of college preparatory mathematics (beginning with 
elementary algebra or its equivalent) did you receive credit for 
during high school? 

0 . none 

1. one year 

2. two years 

3. three years 

4 . four years 

5. five years 

6. six years 

2. How many three-semester- hour courses in mathematics did you 
receive credit for during college? (If you received credit in 
other than three-semester-hour units, indicate the total semester 
hours taken divided by three and, if necessary, rounded off to 
the next whole number.) 

0 . none 

1. one course (three semester hours) 

2. two courses (six semester hours) 

3. three courses (nine s«?incster hours) 

4. four courses (twelve semester hours) 

5. five courses (fifteen semester hours) 

6. six courses (eighteen semester hourc) 

7. seven courses (twenty-one semester hours) 

8. eight courses (twenty-four semester hours) 

9. nine or more courses (twenty-seven or more semester hours) 

3. Was one of the above courses Math 111, Introductory Mathematics, 
or its equivalent taken at another university? 

0. no 

1. ye9 

4. Which of the following responses most clearly represents the total 
time you spent studying, alone and/or with others of your group, 
using the commercially prepared text-booklet as your primary focus? 

0. less than one-half hour 

1. one-half hour to one and one-half hours 

2. one and one-half hours to two and one-half hours 

3. two and one- half hours to three and one-half hours 

4. three and one-half hours to four and one-half hours 

5. four und one-half hours to five and one-half hours 

6. five and one-half hours to six and one-half hours 

7. six and one-half hours to seven and one-half hours 

8. seven and one-half hours to eight and one-half hours 

9. more than eight end one-half hours 
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5, Which of the following responses most clearly represents the 
total time you spent studying, alone and/or with others of your 
group, vising the instructional alternative available to your 
group? (Since Group B had only the commericnlly prepared text- 
booklet as an instructional mode, members of Group B should not 
respond to this question,) 

0. less than one-half hour 

1. one-half hour to one and one-half hours 

2. one and one-half hours to tv:o and one-half hours 

3. two and one-half hours to three and one-half hours 

4. three and one-half hours to four and one-half hours 

5. four and onc-half hours to five and one-half hours 

6. five and one-half hours to six and onc-half hours 

7. six and one-half hours to seven and one-half hours 

8. seven and one-half hours to eight and onc-half hours 

9. more than eight and one-half hours 

6, Using the "yardstick" of the content of this module being 
designed for a typical week of work in a three-semester-hour 
course for non-mathematics majors or minors, what is your selec- 
tion as the most appropriate response to this item? 

0. much too easy for one week of work 

1. moderately easy for one week of work 

2. realistic for one week of work 

3. moderately difficult for one week of work 

4. much too difficult for one week of work 
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APPENDIX F 




INITIAL BUDGET FOR THE MATHEMATICS LEARNING CENTER 
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Transparency Equipment 1,500.00 



INITIAL BUDGET FOR THE MATHEMATICS LEARNING CENTER CONTINUED 
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The Human Relations Performance Curriculum: 
A Commitment to Intcntionality 



Can a behavioral objectives curriculum in human relations permit 
and encourage an individual to engage in free choice? The behavioral 
posture is generally associated with prediction and control of behavior. 
Relatively little consideration lias been given to the direction of the 
powerful techniques of behavioral control. This paper describes a 
curriculum in human relations, written from a behavioral frame of ref- 
erence, whose primary objective is the development of teachers who can 
act freely and spontaneously - with intcntionality . 

The teacher who acts with intcntionality has the tools to generate 
alternate world views, to “come at" a problem from different vantage 
points or theoretical views. He readily grasps and considers alternate 
views of himself and others. In the process of interacting with his 
environment or with others, the teacher constantly acts , ♦ . and this 
action may be manifested by passive involvement, with mutuality, or by 
direct action. The intentional teacher is not bound to one course of 
action, but can move "in the moment" to respond and act. 

Intcntionality is best described behavior ally through the passive 
or active behavior of teachers. The following example illustrates 
what happens when a teacher acts with intcntionality: 

Susie had a beautiful lesson in human rela- 
tions. She wanted to share with her fifth grade 
students some of her ideas about listening to 
others. She sat on the floor and asked the children 
to play gossip... to pass a message around the 
circle by whispering. 

After the circle had gone around a few times, 

Susie asked the children to discuss what had 
happened. The children engaged in an excellent 
discussion of how one learns from listening to 
others. The children continued the discussion 
on their own and Susie became a participant with 
them as they explored the topic. As th-3 chil- 
dren became more involved, Susie dropped out of 
the discussion and became an interested listener. 

She was particularly pleased when Craig, usually 
a negative discipline problem, pointed out that 
"listening is not necessarily hearing." 

Susie, in this brief example, illustrates several alternative behaviors 
with these children. She did not hesitate to decide what she wanted 
the students to learn in general and provided a framework for this 
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learning process. She, however, immediately moved from teacher to co- 
participant in the game and discussion. As the children .Increasingly 
showed growth, she moved back allowing them to carry the discussion. 
After this topic was completed, slu. was prepared to offer the students 
another suggestion for learning, another suggestion seemed appro- 
priate at the moment. Important in this discussion is that Susie 
planned only some of her specific behaviors; she did what "felt right 1 ' 
to her at the moment and that included some planning ahead as well as 
some spontaneous activity. Not only did she affect children, but 
they affected her. Susie's experience from this lesson was one of 
accomplishment . 

Jane, on the other hand, illustrates what happens when a teacher 
fails to act with intent ionality: 

Jane, too, had a good lesson plan in which she 
hoped to teach her sixth graders decision making 
skills. She presented the children with a situa- 
tion in which they were to imagine that someone 
bigger than they wanted to take their bike away 
from them. She wanted her students to generate 
as many alternative courses of action as possible 
in a brainstorming session. 

Bill came out with a statement stealing 
Jane's thunder by listing six alternatives in his 
first statement. Jane grimaced as Bill had a way 
of answering questions so completely that he 
tended to shut others out. The other children 
sat during the brief hiatus. Jane said, somewhat 
weakly, "That's fine, now what other ideas can you 
think of. 11 No one else thought of any other ideas. 

Jane started talking and showing the children some 
other alternatives ... they weren't listening. The 
lesson ended when Jane had to reprimand Tom for 
hitting Bill. 

Talking with Jane afterwards revealed that she had felt beaten, almost 
depressed, when Bill answered her question so completely. Her atten- 
tion left the children and she had thought about what could she do 
next. She recalled talking and giving some additional suggestions to 
the children as to alternatives, but she S3id inside she was bored 
with what she was saying and angry at Bill for causing her to lose 
control of the class. In this situation Jane acted with intentionality 
when she thought of a good lesson plan. However, when it did not go as 
she anticipated, she lost intentionality and became encumbered by the 
situation. In this setting she neither affected nor was affected by 
her students. One possible example of intentional teaching would have 
been for Jane to shift her entire lesson to a new framework. She 
could have had the children role play the various approaches suggested 
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by Bill and have the children evaluate the alternatives. In all likli- 
hood, the children would start generating additional alternatives. With 
this approach, the teacher would maintain her sense of intentionality 
and Bill and his classmates would have their own opportunity to exper- 
ience intentionality. It should be mentioned, however, that when Jane 
saw her lesson wasn't going well, she forced herself out of her bad 
feelings toward herself and acted by having the students move to a new 
area of exploration which went well. In moving out successfully from 
a difficult situation, Jane exhibited one of the highest forms of 
intentionality . 

We do not believe that intentional teaching can really be defined, 
except possibly after the fact. The effective teacher who acts with 
intentionality is constantly mixing thinking and feeling approaches 
with children in new and unusual ways to maintain her and the children's 
interest and involvement. 

If such teaching can be defined only after the fact, what relevance 
does teacher training, and especially a behavioral objectives ap- 
proach, have to the development of the intentional teacher? We be- 
lieve that one must turn to an examination of two seemingly contradic- 
tory approaches to a world view of man for one avenue ^ to teach inten- 
tionality... Zen and behaviorism. 

Zen , B ehaviorism , and Intentional ity . Aldous Huxley (1966) has examined 

the comparative philosophies of East and West. 

....whereas Western philosophy tends to be concerned 
with the manipulation of abstract symbols for the 
benefit of the speculative and moralizing intellect, 

Oriental philosophy is almost always essentially 
operational. "Perform such and such psychophysical 
operations," the exponents of this philosophy say, 

"and you will probably find yourself in a state of 
mind which, like all those who have achieved it in 
the past, you will regard as self-evidently and 
supremely valuable." ...In this philosophy it is 
the experiential element that is important. Its 
speculative superstructure is a thing of words, 
and words, though useful and necessary should 
never be taken too seriously. (p. 49-50) 



It seems important to stress at this time that the performance 
curriculum and philosophic view presented here is only one 
avenue toward helping teachers and students grow. It is an 
avenue and a commitment in which we deeply believe. But at 
the same time, we also believe there are many other alterna- 
tive routes by which the intentional human being may evolve. 
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Huxley suggests that we have clone a good job of educating the verbal 
and Intellective senses in man, but have neglected the “non-verbal 
humanities." lie considers the possibility of educating students to use 
their imagination through fantasy training, to learn how to enjoy the 
sky or a green blade of grass, to control pain, to develop the "art of 
watching and receiving. 11 lie suggests that "systematic training of 
perception should be an essential element in all education." The 
philosophy of Zen and the methods of Huxley are closely in agreement 
with those of the concept of Intentionality presented earlier. 

An opposite view is presented by Skinner (1953) who believes that 
behavior is a dependent variable. According to Skinner we behave in 
response to our environment, our past conditioning... or in more dif- 
ferent terms we respond and act according to our past experience. 

If we are to use the methods of science in the field 
of human affairs, we must assume that behavior is law- 
ful and determined. We must expect to discover what 
a man does is the result of specifiable conditions and 
that once these conditions have been discovered, we can 
anticipate and to some extent determine his actions. 

(p. 6) 

It may be observed that Skinner assum es rather than states that be- 
havior is lawful and determined. 

Skinner (1968) has also spoken to the educational community. He 
too believes that instructional techniques have not been used effective- 
ly for huma n gr owth . Where Huxley speaks of the use of systematic 
methods to teach self-control, Skinner tends to speak of using operant 
methods to control individuals' behavior for their own and others' 
benefit. To most, the Skinnerian view of man is not a comfortable 
one. The jargon of operant psychology (condition, reinforce, manipu- 
late, control) is not compatible with the world views of many educators. 

Hay (1969), one of the leading existential psychologists, however, 
has pointed out that for an individual to act with intentionality , he 
must assume the behaviorist posture. "That one is free to act when he 
is allied to a determinism is one of the paradoxies of our problem." 

The concept of intentionality as developed by May would seem to Imply 
that to achieve enlightmcnt or self-control requires a disciplined 
commitment to action. Both Zen and behavioral positions demand that 
one act. It is not possible to resolve the question as to whether or 
not man Is free in this paper; however, both the humanist and behavior- 
ist agree that the illusion that man is free and can act is an import- 
ant dimension of joyful living. They would tend to disagree, however, 
on whether freedom is an illusion or a fact. Regardless, the actions of 
the humanist or behaviorist will appear much the same. 
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There are some important points of contact between Zen and be- 
havioral approaches: 1) both operate in a probabilistic fashion. 

Well defined and rigorous procedures are used to produce behavior 
changes in the other by the master or by the programmer. 2) May and 
the existentialists point out clearly that the seemingly antithetical 
positions of Zen and behaviorism result in the. sane type of action. The 
’’enlightened" behaviorist seeking to train and condition his subject in 
self-control procedures behaves in much the same way as the Zen master. 
3) Both Zen and behaviorism have adherents who are capable of using 
their techniques to produce mindless followers rather than independent 
self-directed individuals . 

It is now possible to define more precisely the concepts which 
establish the relationnhip betv70.cn Zen thought and behaviorism. Both 
clearly proceed from specific and differing world views and diifer most 
profoundly on the issue of man’s spirituality. However, both argue that 
man's place on earth is purposeful^ finite, and predictable. In the 
Koan, the Zen master manipulates his pupil with the purpose in mind of 
having his pupil establish complete and u^ter control ove:: his own phys- 
ical and thought processes so that in fact the student develops a sys- 
tem of self-manipulation. In operant approaches, the programmer or 
teacher is also interested in establishing a behavioral repertoire that 
is first learned, and then controlled by the trainee at his own dis- 
cretion, Clearly, Zen doctrine or behaviorist dogma can be perverted 
into behavioral control of others. It is at the juncture of choice as 
to direction of behavior change that the existential concept of inten- 
tionalily comes forth to provide guidelines within which to move. 

Change only stems from commitment to change, either passive or active, 
by that individual, be he either the Zen student or the behaviorist T s 
trainee . 

A Comm itme nt to Actio n. Giving our philosophical position and our com- 
mitment to the development of the intentional teacher, 1 appeared nec- 
essary to establish a program which would provide an oppo. tunity for 
personal growth in human relations. This program mu? t be structured in 
its early stages so that the individual has something agaiuut which he 
can interact. In its later stages, the pro. -ram must be organized so 
that students can utilize constructs in the ir own unique fashion and 
eventually develop their unique own world view and own teaching style. 

The basic model adapted for the performance curriculum was an 
"each one, teach one" approach in which a relatively specific area of 
human relations behavior is identified (e.g. relaxation, attending be- 
havior, non-verbal communication). The teacher trainees then are in- 
formed that they will follow three basic steps: 1) they will learn the 
skills in the specific area; 2) they w ill teach or share the skills 
with one other individual; 3) they will share the skills they have 
learned with actual students (In the case of our recently completed 
pilot project, elementary school students). It may be observed that the 
skills are organized in a hierarchical fashion and that the student 
teacher does net proceed to the next higher level In the hierarchy until 
he has demonstrated his ability to perform at the present level. 
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Now, this model appears such that it. would be anticipated that stu- 
dent teachers would be merely "aping" their facilitators and simply be 
using exactly the same technique and methods tiiey were "taught"* This 
was neither the Intent nor the actuality of the performance curriculum. 
At first level, the teacher trainee was exposed to several alternative 
views of, for example, relaxation training and its possible relevance 
to classroom learning. The students were encouraged to discover the 
method or methods they liked best and to try these same methods at stage 
two of the curriculum. When they reported back on bow successful they 
had been in teaching relaxation to someone else, the facilitators re- 
warded most highly those efforts of the trainee which were unique and 
those which most clearly "belonged" to the trainee rather than those 
which came from the facilitators. In preparing relaxation lessons to 
teach to elementary students in a microteaching situation, we encouraged 
teacher trainees to develop their own approach in teaching these skills 
to children, 

The success of this individual approach was manifested clearly 
during the first week when no two teacher trainees used the same ap- 
proach in teaching their rnicroteaching sessions.^- The sessions ranged 
from adaptations of the facilitator’s method to completely unique meth- 
ods such as group fantasy, children’s games requiring relaxation for 
success, to breathing exercises of the teacher trainees’ own design. 
Particularly fascinating was the confidence of the trainees before 
their first session. A secretary who had seen many student teachers 
about to teach their first lesson (and who did not know the nature of 
the skill being Laugni) couiiueiited , r I have never seen micrctcsehmg 
students so relaxed." 

As the program continued the trainees increasingly realized that 
their own ideas and methods were the most important and moved more to- 
ward developing their own approaches to the teaching process. ^ 



It should be observed that microteaching followed the usual procedures 
of Allen (1967) as it was first outlined to the teacher trainees, 
however, each trainee was encouraged to use the rnicroteaching hour 
in his or her own style. Some trainees used the typical teach-feed- 
back-re teach model, but increasingly they developed their own models 
for microteaching and feedback. Some went so far as to ask students 
for feedback and at the other extreme one student elected to elim- 
inate television and simply taught the students a single concept 
for one hour. 

The teaching hierarchies have been so organized that the teacher 

trainee once having completed the hierarchy is capable of leading 
a new trainee through the hierarchy under supervision. Presently, 
able students from the human relations program are recruited as 
peer teachers for the program. In this type of program, the pro- 
fessor becomes a facilitator and consultant to those actually run- 
ning the program. 
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The human relations hierarchies have been in addition to the 
structural conception of "each one- teach one," developed so that 
individual students can select alternate instructional routes to the 
specified behavioral objective. In relaxation, for example, the 
teacher trainees could join in a group relaxation session, an in- 
dividual training unit, take an audiotape cassette containing a 
recording series of relaxation exercises to their room, or simply 
read materials on relaxation, lflien trainees felt they had accom- 
plished the objectives at one stage of the hierarchy they would come 
to their facilitator and demonstrate their ability to relax. As they 
moved along the eight point hierarchy, each student had the oppor- 
tunity to proceed at his own rate. 

Eventually, the performance curriculum will be designed so that 
the trainee with some skills will not have to go through the entire 
curriculum, but start at his present ability to perform. If a stu- 
dent can demonstrate all the skills of a hierarchy, he can move on 
to other hierarchies or areas of training. This is a performance 
curriculum and is not tim e-bound , Finally, each hierarchy has as its 
final step the requirement that the student evaluate the hierarchy 
just completed and suggest changes or modification. 

In summary, it may be seen that the prime commitment to action 
within the performance curriculum is a constant effort to permit, and 
encourage the teacher trainee to strike off in his own direction and 
operate independently from the trainer. If the teacher is to act 
with intentions 1 ity j this very movement must be spontaneous and 
genuine. In effect, the trainee must produce his own "self-growth". 

To promote self-growth and self-direction, the facilitator must 
emulate the characteristics of intent.ionality himself. Examples of 
non-facilitative work include such behaviors as telling the student 
what to do in a microteaching session, indicating to a student that 
there is one way which is more right than others, and being so 
"perfect" that the trainee cannot reach the facilitator at an emo- 
tional or intellectual level. An example of positive facilitator 
behavior would be a statement indicating that the student is free 
to do whatever he wishes in a microteaching situation as long as he 
somehow relates his action to the specific behavioral hierarchy in 
question. The positive facilitator indicates several alternative 
routes for sharing or teaching a behavioral skill to others, and 
encourages and rewards suggestions of additional alternatives by the 
trainee. An example of this occured constantly in all sessions 
throughout the program and many of the trainee ! s suggestions regarding 
the hierarchies V7ere and are being incorporated into the hierarchy 
design. 

The effective facilitator operates spontaneously and of the mo- 
ment. While he might have a general plan and an objective to accom- 
plish, he is flexible and able to change his approach teaching his 




concepts ns the needs of Ills students indicate. This modeling of in- 
tentionality on the part of the facilitator may be one of the most 
important aspects of the entire performance curriculum. The facili- 
tator who only teaches will have difficulty in the performance cur- 
riculum. An effective facilitator must also share with his students 
in a mutual manner and be able to learn from them.^ 

Intentional! ty , then, is made manifest in all aspects of the 
"each one-teach one" model. A facilitator commits himself to a 
general course of action, but feels free to modify his behavior 
spontaneously as new inputs arise from the environment. The student 
trainees learn that they have power over their own experience with 
the facilitator as they see themselves causing the facilitator to 
modify his behavior. 

The Performance Curri culum ; A Str ucture for Intentional! ty. Skinner 
(1968) lias observed that "behavioral processes, such as learning, 
discriminating, generalizing, and abstracting. . .are not singular 
behavior, but changes in behavior." Skinner does not believe it 
necessary to teach generalization for example, but it may suffice 
simply to teacli the behaviors which lead a person to make abstractions 
or generalizations. The abstraction or generalization sought in the 
performance curriculum is that of intentionality . The performance 
curriculum with its emphasis on relatively specific behaviors consist 
of many parts, but each part simply views man from a different per- 
spective. 

Thus hierarchies established in such seemingly diverse areas as 
relaxation training and decision making, non-verbal and verbal com- 
munication, and attending behavior all have a common objective. .. that 
of providing the teacher trainee with a variety of behaviors or 
actions which he can apply in his own unique fashion in his ov:n 
unique situation. "Each one-teach one" hierarchies have been develop- 
ed in over 30 areas. They range from self-control to psysiological 
response to listening skills and empathy to organizational change. 

In each case the individual must find his own definition of the 
behavior in question if he is to achieve the central objective of 
intentionality inherent within the program. 

Perhaps the best way to describe how the performance curriculum 
works in actual operation is to outline in detail one of the hier- 
archies and our personal experience as we shared our ideas with our 
students and learned from them. Following is the complete text of 
the performance hierarchy on attending behavior. 



^While not stressed in this discuss? on > student teachers were 
encouraged to teach their elementary students beginning concepts of 
intentional!!:)’ and self-direction. The successful lesson of Susie 
illustrated earlier in this paper not only represented Susie but also 
her students operating with intentionality. 
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HIERARCHY III 



(Attending Behavior) 

Performance Criterion Ins fractional Alternatives 



1. The teacher trainee will 
relax to the satisfaction 
of the facilitator 

*Move on to next step. 

2. The teacher trainee will 
practice eye contact, 
attentive posture and 
verbal following with 
fellow trainees and others. 
Intermix non-attending and 
attending behaviors and 
record any differences in 
communication. This will 
be done to the satisfac- 
tion of the facilitator. 

^Proceed to next step. 

3. The teacher trainee will 
observe groups of children 
for 5,4 >3,2, and 1 minutes 
successively. Write a des- 
cription of the children’s 
attending behavior to the 
satisfaction of the facili- 
tator . 

*Move on to next step. 



a. Use Davison's tapes to relax. 

b. Use Gunther’s system to relax. 



a. The teacher trainee v/ill 
practice eye contact, 
attentive posture and ver- 
bal following in a micro- 
counseling situation with 
videotape feedback . 

b. The teacher trainee will par- 
ticipate in a group exploring 
alternative behavior. 



a. The teacher trainee will 
view A1 Ivey’s video tape 
on Attending Behavior. 

b. The teacher trainee v/ill pre- 
pare a checklist of the com- 
ponents of attending behavior 
as a group project. 



->It should be clear at this point that the criterion M to the 
satisfaction of the f acilitator 11 means that the student trainee should 
define his own method and style of performance. However, this does 
not mean abdication of responsibility on the part of the facilita- 
tor. The facilitator looks to see whether or not the trainee can 
develop his own methods of teaching* the concept in question. He 
examines teaching materials developed by the trainee and observes 
the trainee teaching human relations sessions. The ultimate per- 
formance criterion for a major hierarchy such as this is the num- 
ber and q uality of instructional alternatives the teacher can 
generate himself to teach the concept in question. 
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(HIERARCHY III, Continued) 



Perfo rmance _CrJ ter ion 

4. The teaclier trainee will es- 
tablish a program Cor teach- 
ing attending behavior to the 
satisfaction of the facilita- 
tor. 

*Move on to next step. 



5. The teacher trainee will 
teach one person attending 
behavior to the satisfac- 
tion of the facilitator. 

*Move on to next step. 



6. The teacher trainee will 
teach in a r d cro-teaching 
setting, some aspect ot 
attending behavior to the 
satisfaction of the facili- 
tator . 

*Move on to next step. 



Inst vucticmal A3 to vnat lye s 

a. The teaclier trainee will 
practice attending behavior 
skills with the trainer* 

b. The teacher trainee will pre- 
pare a self 'evaluation in re- 
Latio n to his own attending 
behavior skills* Use the 
group's feedback as a cri- 
teria for the evaluation. 

a. The teacher trainee will de- 
velop a scale for rating the 
child's attending behavior. 

b. The teacher trainee wJJl in 

a group evaluate his teaching 
approach* 

a. The teacher trainee will list 
his own attending behavior 
skjLJLJLS iiiid evaluate then. 

b, The teacher trainee will 
evaluate the progress of each 
trainee in acquiring attend- 
ing behavior skills. 



7. The teacher trainee will a. No instructional alternative 

form a group of fellow planned . 

trainees in which they will 
discuss the issues that re- 
late to attending behavior. 

The trainee will also pro- 
vide a critique of this In 
writing with suggestions. 

*Stop . 



O 
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As a first stage in all performance hierarchies , the teacher 
trainee was requested to "tune in to li unself" via some form of re- 
laxation exercise. A basic philosophy of the entire program was that 
the teachers should not act until they are in touch with themselves 
as persons. While we do not expect nor wish teachers to deliberately 
relax physically in every situation* wo. arc interested in giving the 
teachers the ability to contiol their body and physiological responses 
if they so wish. This is in the belief that a relaxed and natural 
teacher is an important prerequisite to effective teaching and inter- 
personal relations. The relaxation hierarchy has proven to be our 
most popular series of exercises with our trainees. 

Step two of the hierarchy requires a somewhat detailed explana- 
tion. While most would agree that listening is an important ski 1 1 
and we somehow know when someone is or is not listening to us* few 
can identify the component parts of listening. Ivey* Kormington * 
Miller, Morrill, end Haase (196o) have explored the concept of 
attending beh avio r, which, while not equivalent to the construct 
listening, does contain specific elements of tills broader concept. 
Attending behavior is taught through a videotape feedback technique 
termed nicro-counseling--a method similar to nicrotcaching except 
that interpersonal interaction skills are stressed as compared to 
teaching skills . 

Attending behavior is defined as: (1) maintain eye contact with 

the other person; (2) physical nttivcncss in terns of an amending, 
yet relaxed posture and gestures; and (3) verbal attention in which 
the individual singly attends to the other person’s conversation and 
does not int reject any new information of his own, except his under- 
standing of what the oilier has said. These specific behaviors can 
be taught by a variety of instructional routes relatively quickly and 
efficiently « 

Some night accept attending behavior ns a definition of listen- 
ing, We do not. We do not believe listening truly occurs unless the 
person who is attending forgets his deliberate behavioral acts and at 
some point finds himself attending naturally without being aware of 
the behaviors he first engaged in artificially. 

How does one forget deliberate behaviors and move from an at tend- 
er to a listener? The concept of tacit kn owing is used by Polony! 
(1960) to summarize activities ve engage in without thinking of de- 
tails. When one swings a golf club well, sings a song beautifully or 
dances a difficult ballet, there is tacit knowledge of vhat is dene 
in terras of all the specific details of behavior necessary to perform 
those complex acts. However, if the golfer, singer or ballet dancer 
thought in detail of all the actions or specific behaviors he has 
engaged in, the quality of action would not be possible, Many spe- 
cific and highly trained behaviors have been merged into one Action. 
Most would agree that the quality of the large action is greater than 
the sum of its behavioral components. The individual has somehow 
uniquely blencScci these parts into a new combination. 
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Similarly, the nt tender who becomes a listener lias blended the 
components of attending behavior into .so:iiulhing greater. Perhaps 
tliis is best illustrated by a shy student whom vc taught attending 
wh6 afterwards found that it vms easier for hir. to (all; to people, 
and Hint others somehow considered him a More interesting person, 
lie commented, "1 begin attending art if ic ally , but soon 1 gel so 
interested that 1 forget about what J. 'in doing and move into natural 
participation . fl 

This, then, is on essential method of the program in human re- 
lations training. A target behavior is identified (and it may be as 
broad as leadership or as specific as physical relaxation), the spe- 
cific behavioral components of that target behavior are analyzed, 
identified, and placed into a teaching hierarchy in tiic belief Hint 
teaching specific behavioral shills can and will lead to human re- 
lations behaviors equal to or beyond the original target behavior. 

While the bull; of the training in attending behavior centered on 
micro-counseling approaches, key to the success of tliis hierarchy was 
a group session in which the facilitators presented a wide variety of 
alternatives for viewing act ending behavior. Memory games, noticing 
one's environment, meditation, the relationship of details to large 
gestalts arc some examples of cognitive and experiential material 
from this session. Kmpliaris v?ns placed on the fact Limit there arc a 
wide variety of methods for teaching attending. 

The success of the. method was illustrated at: slop six of tue 
hierarchy ♦ Susie's lesson described earlier was one of the trainee 
sessions designed to teach attending behavior. One trainee used the 
micro-counseling frntaework itself with the children, with surprising 
success, another developed a game using art materials which required 
the students to listen to one another before proceeding, with their 
picture, one turned off the lights and hail the students toll Halloween 
stories, and still another deliberately planned no specific lesson to 
determine if she could respond at the moment . . . the session which 
evoked consisted of her tolling something about herself and having the 
elementary students ask her questions for more elaboration. Then, in 
turn, nil tbe students had the opportunity to share something with the 
group and then have questions asked of them. Some of the teacher 
trainees had an excellent discussion of listening concepts with the 
children, others preferred to operate purely at nn experiential level 
with no deliberate cognitive input. 

As tbe students participated in the hierarchies, they increasingly 
saw the relationship of each hierarchy to the other. For example. 
Susie's game of gossip, while designed to tench all ending behavior and 
listening skills, conld have been used to tench relaxation, decision 
tnnking, and even non-verbal skills. Susie could have asked the stu- 
dents to make their muscles very tense and then start the gossip civ- 
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cle* The group then could have explored the importance of relaxation 
in relation to hearing what others have to say and perhaps even exten- 
ded the concept to subject matter areas ♦ Decision making could be 
taught in this framework* For example, Susie could have asked them 
to pass aroir.d a lengthy series of nonsense symbols, then some rela- 
tively uninteresting facts from history, and then an interesting 
"Peanuts 11 joke. The students could discuss distortiors in the vari- 
ous types of materials and how they must make decisions through their 
listening as to how accurately they chose to pass information on to 
each other. In each case, the underlying concepts of intentional! ty 
could still be taught* In later sessions, if the students did not 
seem to be responding to attending and listening constructs, Susie 
has the ability to switch the lesson to another framework more suit- 
able to the immediate needs and interests of the students ... if things 
did not go well, she need not compromise herself, hut can utilize 
many frameworks lo help the students grow. 

Thus, while specific behaviors arc taught within the performance 
curriculum, the emphasis is always on the generation of new and alter- 
native behaviors, situational in context and appropriate to the pre- 
sent interaction* The behavioral approach has been used to provide 
tools for the intentional teacher who is now free to act on his own 
volition* 



Th e Inten tional Teacher. 'Hie intentional teacher is a person who can 
understand bimsulf and others in a multitude of contexts and situa- 
tions* The performance curriculum in hunirn relations simply provides 
a set of experiences which broaden tne behavioral options open Lo the 
teacher* 



A general performance criterion for the intentional teacher has 
been defined : 

Upon successful completion of an individually 
selected program of verbal and non-verbal 
awareness training, the teacher trainee will be 
more fully aware of the relationships of body 
to mind, of himself to others, and of himself 
to his environment* He will he able to integrate 
activities to further these same processes into 
the regular classroom and will also he able to 
use these same activities to make himself a more 
complete, comfortable, and pioductive person* 

Human relations is usually thought of ns behaviors in relation 
to others. We have chosen, however, to include behaviors in relation 
to self (relaxation, physical development, thinking, sol f -evaluation) 
as within the realm of human relations activity. Unless one views him- 
self positively and nos sor^o degree of self-confidence and understand 
ing, there is little liklihood of intenlienality . 
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The fully functioning individual, must be able to understand rmd 
work with others in a variety of social settings, lie should be able 
to function in two person relations, small groups, classrooms, and in 
complex organizations. A detailed performance curriculum to provide 
teachers with experiences in these, settings has been developed. 

While activities vary within each area of emphasis, a five step struc- 
tural approach h;w; been suggested for the four areas of human inter- 
action : 

Step Is The teacher trainee demonstrates his ability to follow 
directions of the other person in the dyed, the group, 
his students in the classroom, or the organization. 

Step 2: The teacher trainee demons t rates his ability to r Ini re 

and express his ideas and feelings in each setting. 

Step 3: The teacher trainee demonstrates his ability to work 

with others on a mutual oasis through solving a problem 
together . 

Step A: Ihe teacher trainee will demonstrate his ability to 

le nd n dyadic interaction in one direction, a suu*. 1 
group to a decision, a classroom to solving a problem, 
and also demonstrate his ability to institute organic 
zal ional change. , 

Stop *? : The teacher will demonstrate bin ability lu 

follow directions, share bis ideas and feelings, work 
mutually, and take leader?.*!. i p later change a bly in the 
four contexts. 

It may be observed mat the five steps defined for interpersonal 
functioning coul i be defined as a set of additional skills which should 
be available to the intentional teacher. Uc believe the intent tonal 
teacher is an individual who can be in tur.e with himself at a partic- 
ular moment, listen carefully to a child, help a small group resolve 
a problem, institute an organizational change, or, perhaps, even de- 
cide not to act at all. All behavioral options ideally are open to 
the intentional teacher. As this type of person does net exist in 
the fullest dimension, the opportunity to fail and be truly human is 
an important option available to the intentional teacher* 

The intentional teacher, thm, is an individual who con be in 
contact with himself and others, can net at will and can allow hin- 
self to be acted upon... he has the freed (tin to fail... and to succeed. 
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FEASIBILITY STUDY 



Goa ls o f th e -Performance Curri culum) in llitiran Relations . ^ The i nten- 
tionnl teacher has been defined In our philosopln cal statement ns the 
central goal of the performance curriculum in human relations. The 
general performance criterion for the intentional teacher was defined 
as : 



Upon successful completion of an individually 
selected program of verbal and non-verbal aware- 
ness training, the teacher trainee vill be more 
fully avaro of the relationships of body to mind, 
of himself to others, and of himself to his environ- 
ment. He will be able to integrate activities to 
project these same processes into the regular 
classroom and will also be able to use those same 
activities to make himself a mere complete, com- 
fortable, and productive >crson. 

How ooes one test these ambitious goals? Can Hiry be made opera- 
tional? It would seem obvious that to test the objectives stated 
above demands massive involvement and preparations. Also, only a 
five week period was available to tost a curriculum that potentially 
could cover three semesters equivalent of undergraduate work. Clearly 
compromises had to be made. The following limitations and pavar-einrs 
were established for the preliminary feasibility testing of the per- 
formance curriculum in Inman relations: 

1, Only a small grou > of students would be trained. This group 
would receive intensive training over a variety of instruc- 
tional alternatives. 

2. Only four areas (relaxation, non-verbal communication , attend 
ing behavior, and decision process) would be taught. One 
week was to be spent in each area. The original performance 
curriculum (Ivey, 1968) has approximately 50 possible areas 
for training. 



&A11 evaluations hero are early and somewhat incomplete. Stephen 
Rollin is utilizing this data for his doctoral thesis arid a copy of 
his thesis will be forwarded wherein all evaluation data will be 
reported with much more detail and justification. 
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3. The general objective of the performance curri r.uluin lias been 
outlined above. It is not truly possible to lest this general 
objective except through indices of the general objective. 
Thus, questionnaires, estimates made by the facilitators, 
observations of videotapes of specific teacher trainee behav- 
iors, course evaluations, etc. have been used as they at 
least sample* sonic of the aspects of the general ebjeelivc. We 
rccogni xc there are many v.»rys to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the performance curriculum and the ovaluaiion methods used 
licro have proved to be of mixed af f eel tveness. Nonetheless , 
we are also convinced that the success of a behavioral objec- 
tives approach to human relations can be evaluated and the 
experience in t lie four week testirg has lend to many alterna- 
tives for examination in Ine futuie. 

A inulti-chnmic 1 evaluation procedure was developed to test the 
objectives of the human relations performance curriculum. A compari- 
son group of teacher trainees was selected so that differences could 
be examined between those who experienced the curriculum and those 
v:ho did not. Ihe specific evaluation plan with accompanying goals 
and a summary of general findings is as follows: 

1. Self-concept testing. 

It was predicted that those students who participated in the 
performance curriculum would have improved self- concept scores 
oil the His Rimers Rol t*~Goa1 -Other self-concr.pt inert u^cuc . 

The major finding was that the trainee group over tiie *our 
week period had significantly greater correspondence between 
j f-concop t and ideal self -concept . The non-trainee group 
showed no change in self-concept. The level of significance 
was the .001 level. 

2. Relaxation. 

It was predicted that the trainees would rate the concept 
Uy Ability re Relax on n semantic differential scale novo, 
positively than non-trainees. 

It vms predicted that the trainees would score fever errors 
on a delayed auditory feedback test, (Data from a recent 
study by Rodman* 1969, indicated that the D.A.F. night be a 
suitable instrument to test the ability of individuals to 
relax. ) 

The trainees rated themselves as improved on their ability to 
relax while the comparison group shoved no change. The level 
of significance v?as at the .001 level. No difference between 
groups on the D.A.F. tost w.r. found. Viewing the data post 
hoc (always a dangerous procedure), we now believe that our 
decision to use this particular test was inappropriate. We 
found the D.A.F. a highly reactive Measure due to practice 
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effect. In the second session with the D.A.F., all partici- 
pants reduced their errors by over 50%. 

3 . Non-verbal, communication . 

It was predicted that the trainees would rate the concept My 
Ability to Communicate Non -verb ally on a semantic differential 
scale roore positively than non-trainees ♦ 

It was predicted thac trainees would be rated ns more effec- 
tive non-verbal communicators in a standard videotaped situ- 
ation than non- trainees . 

The trainees rated themselves as Significantly improved in 
their ability to relax while the comparison group showed no 
change. The level of significance was al. the .004 level. 

The videotape ratings of non-verbal communication are current- 
ly being completed and will be submitted at n later point as 
an addendum to this report. 

4. Attending behavior. 

It was predicted that the trainees would rate the concept My 
Ability to Listen on a semantic differential scale more posi- 
tively than non-trainees. 

It was predicted that the trainees would be rated as more 
effective listcno*'* a standard videotaped situation than 
non-traincers . 

The trainees rated themselves as significantly improved in 
their ability to listen while the comparison group showed no 
change. The level of significance was at the .001 level. 

The videotape ratings of attending behavior are currently 
being completed and will be submitted at a Jeter point as an 
addendum to this report. 

5. Decision making. 

It was predicted that the trainees would rate the concept My 
Ability to Make Decisions on a semantic differential scale 
more positively than non-trainees. 

It was predicted that the trainees would score more highly on 
a decision nuking lest, producing more alternatives than non- 
trainees. 

The trainees rated themselves as significantly improved in 
their ability to make decisions while the comparison group 
shoved no change. Hie level of significance was nt the .001 
level . 
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6, Curriculum development. 

It was predicted that the trainees would develop a more 
effective imaginative lesson plan for teaching a lesson in 
racial relations than non-trainees. 

It was found that trainees were able to develop more effective 
curriculum units in racial relations than non * trainees . 

7. Course evaluation. 

An extensive evaluation form was distributed to the trainees 
who were given the opportunity to evaluate their experience in 
depth. This form asked tarinees to suvamaiixc their impressions 
of the performance curriculum, indicate their preference for in- 
structional alternatives , indicate how much time the total curric- 
ulum took them* and suggest changes for the total program. 

The course evaluation instrument icvealed that the curriculum 
had been exceptionally well received. For example , when asked 
how valuable the course was in relation to other courses in the 
university on a five point scale, the mean sco.re was 4.9 with 3.0 
representing t lie statement "considerable more value. n The mo sc 
popular hierarchy was the one on relaxation training. 

Karly evidence is that: 1) trainees demonstrated more con- 

gruent self-concepts than non-trainees; 2) trainees rated themselxes 
as more competent in the four skill nreas on the semantic differential 
scales; 3) the delayed auditory feedback test failed to lcveul dif- 
ferences between the groups; 4) the trainee group revealed ihe ability 
to develop more and better alternatives on a written test on decision 
making; 5) the trainee group was able to develop a more highly rated 
curriculum unit in racial relations than non-t rair.eee ; 6) the trainees 
enjoyed the course and felt it was of "considerable more value" than 
other courses they had taken in the university or the School of Educa- 
tion. Possible limitations of these data are discussed in Sect ion IV, 

The essential finding of the data could be summed up in the brief 
statement, "The cui riculum worked , there is evidence of behavioral 
changes, the students enjoyed it, the facilitators enjoyed it, it is a 
feasible method of teaching human relations." 

Description of Performa n ce Criteria and Instruct ional Alternative s. 

Four hierarchies of performance criteria were selected as represent*-* 
tive ot over 30 available hierarchies. Each hierarchy consisted of 
seven to nine steps organized basically around the pattern indentified 
in the student handbook for the course as: 

1. You will learn the skills in this area. (e.g. In non* 
verbal communication, the individual learns a variety of 
new skills.) 

2. You will teach so»e of these skills to someone else. 
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3. You will tench some of those skills lo elementary students. 

As such, instructional alternatives were designed so that each 
trainee could develop as many alternative ways of teaching the specific 
skill in question. 

The relaxation hierarchy was established as the basic training unit 
ns it is believed that unless a teacher is somewhat relaxed and in tune 
with himself, lie will be unable to reach out and affect children in a 
positive manner. While t aining centered on lv:o basic methods of re-* 
laxation, stress was placed on runny alternatives for teaching relaxation 
to otlicrs. Teacher trainees were supported in tlieir effort to find new 
and innovative ways lo teach concepts of relaxation. 

The non-verbal hierarchy included many "Esalen-t ype M exercises all 
focused on making the teacher trainee more aware of the nature of non- 
verbal aspects in their own personal life and in the classroom. 

Attending behavior stressed the need for listening to others. 
Teacher trainees vc re encouraged to develop many alternative approaches 
to teaching .listening skills and an unusua'. number of mehtods to tench 
listening were presented. 

P^GTL ni1 ^ Implemen tation of Pedagogical Fea sibili ty Study. Subjects : 
Twenty-four students were selected At random from a larger sample of 
54 volunteers: for participation in the human relations curriculum. 

These, in turn vxre divided into an experimental and a comparison group, 
One of the twelve, students in the experimental group dropped out of 
school during the first week of the performance curriculum. As the pro 
and post testing was conducted on a weekly basis, there was the usual 
loss of subjects due to missed appointments, illnes, etc. Therefore, 
study results will reveal varying numbers of subjects for each test, 
Training: The training model experienced by the trainees was described 

in general form in t lie summary philosophical statement and in specific 
form in Descri p tion of the Per f ormance C r iteria a nd Instructional A l- 
ternatives . 

The schedule of events for the entire study was as follows: 



October 2 

October 5-10 
October 10 



Pretesting on self-concept instrument, semantic 
differential for relaxation, and delayed auditory 
feedback. 

Training - Physical Awareness 
Post-testing on semantic differential for re- 
laxation and delayed auditory feedback. 
Pre-testing on non-verbal communication sem- 
antic differential and videotaping of first 
non-verbal session. (The students were in- 
structed to communicate with mother individual 
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October 13 - 17 
October 17 



October 20 — 24 
October 24 



October 28 - 31 
OcLobor 31 



ncn-vei:brlly for three minutes.) 

Training — Non-verbal Comiauni cation 
Post-testing on "oiv*vcrbnl communication serv- 
anMc different! :rt and videotape of second non- 
verbal communicat i on experience . Prc-l osting 
on attending behavior semantic differential 
and videotape of session in which each parti- 
cipant was instrr-ted to interview the other. 
Training - Attending Behavior 
Post-testing on attending behavior semantic 
differential and videotape on attending be- 
havior . 

Pre-testing oa decision Making semantic dif- 
ferential and decision making test . 

Training - Decision Making 
Post-testing and decision making semantic 
differential and decision making test. 
Post-testing and decision making semantic 
differential and self-concept tost. 
Administration of racial relations curriculum 
devo 1 opine nt test . 

Administration of course evaluation form. 



Hie decision making hierarchy is based on a model which requires 
that the student: 1) develop alternative definitions of what the prob- 

lem actually is; 2) develop alternative strategies for each definition; 
3) develop alteiiitili ve contingencies or expectancies for the offer* 
each alternative might have on other individuals or the environment. 



Following arc the complete "Introduction to human Relations hier- 
archy" and the "Supplementary Student Handbook." Herein are relatively 
detailed descriptions of each performance criterion and the rain in- 
structional alternatives utilized by the staff. It should be observed 
that one hierarchy was taught per week. About lb hours per week were 
spent in training sessions with the students and an additional 5.3 
hours were spent in outside preparation by the students in the program. 
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In l reduction t o tlm Hunan Hcln t i on s Hier archy 



It is the purpose of litis program to aid yon the elementary school, 
teacher trainee in developing, and honing certain skills that are felt 
will be of great service to you as both teacher and laymen. These 
hierarchies will help you develop skills in: 

!• Physical nv.Mvonoss 

2. Non-verbal awareness 

3. Attending behavior 

4. Decision making 

5. Sexual awareness 

6. Racial awareness 

These hierarchies should be approached individually and in order. It 
is most important to maintain the order that they are presented in on 
the printed forms. 

As you proceed you will notice the page divided into three columns 
In the first column you will find some reference material for each bier 
arehy. You are to read the sections of the reference material - the 
instructional aids - that you feci arc most useful and pertinent. You 
need not read any of the reference material in it? entirety unl*?**» 
you feel you would like to at due line, llmiy of these ic-seuiV.cS arc 
housed at Kysoeki House and the library at the School o£ Education. 

The second column contains the program vc would like you to folios 
and tlie third column contains instructional alternatives that you 
might find helpful in performing the hierarchy. Please keep track of 
each event or activity the date you perform it and record your re- 
actions to that event as soon after you complete it as possible. 

You will he issued each hierarchy individually and will not be 
given the next hierarchy until the one you are currently working on 
has been completed. You are to feel free to request of the trainer 
or your supervisor any assistance that you feel you need in aiding 
you in your work through the hierarchy. 

The last task you will he asked to do will be to select one or 
more of the hierarchies and retool or redevelop it to what you might 
consider to bo a more effective approach to the same topic. 
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HIERARCHY V (Sexual Awareness) 
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HIERARCHY VI (Race and Ethnic Avareness) 
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HIERARCHY VI Continued 
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SUPPLEMENTARY STUDENT HAND ROOK 



PERFORM ANCE C UKRTCjiLUM IN HUMAN RELAT IONS 

Tlic purpose of this brief handbook is to provide an overall 
summary of the four week program v;e plan in human relations training* 
Basically, this course or set of exorcises is based on the premise 
that effective human relations is one of the most important skills 
that a teacher can have. In the past, these skills have been thought 
to be inherent and that training could not affect a teacher's ability 
to relate with students. 

We arc not interested in teaching you the correct way to relate 
with another individual. We do not offer pat formulas or direct 
answers. Rather, v/e are interested in developing in you the ability 
to make your own decisions in regards to others . . .we also hope that 
we will show sene new alternatives for reaching another human being 
more effectively. Our basic philosophy could be summed up as one 
which stresses the importance of the uniqueness of each individual. 

We believe the uniqueness of the individual may be expressed 
most fully and humanly when alternative behaviors are possible*. An 
objective of this program is to present you with the manner in which 
human relations decisions are made and to provide the opportunity for 
yotj to explore and "try on" some new ways of relating with others* 
IHir.atciy, wo hope that you will find l he experiences during \he 
four weeks are useful in developing your own approach to education. 

The model we propose during these four weeks is a simple one. A 
basic area of human relations will he defined and then three basic 
stops will follow! 

1. You will learn the skills in this area. 

2. You will teach some of these skills to someone else. 

3. You will teach some of these skills to elementary stu- 

dents . 

If all goes well and you enjoy this approach, it is possible you may 
wish to go on to step four which is leading a fellow elementary stu- 
dent through the program. During the spring term, wo plan more ex~ 
tended work in human relations and you may wisli to join us in the de- 
velopment and teaching of raore skill areas. 

The contents of this handbook are as follows: 

1. A description of the training program week by week. 

2. A summary of the learning objectives Cor the five week 
period . 

3. A brief summary describing learning objective theory. 
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SCDKDULK 



October 2: 
October 6— J O : 
October 13-17: 
October 20-24: 
October 27-31: 



Pretexting and first session. 

Relaxation mid its relevance to t lie classroom. 
Nonverbal communi cation . 

Attending behavior and listening skills. 
Decision making and final post testing. 



NOTH: Throughout this methods course, we plan to stress t lie general- 

ization of specific skills to various classroom subject mat Liu* 
areas. Your thoughts and comments in this area are vital. 



Summary of Perf ormanc. e Criteria 

1. Relaxation. Learning objectives: When you complete this topic, 

you will be able to: 

1. Demonstrate one form of physical relaxation. 

2. Relate the concepts of physical relaxation to 
schools, interpersonal relationships , and a 
variety of settings. 

3. Teach relaxation or a related skill to one oilier 
person. 

4. Develop a written program for relaxation train- 
ing. 

5. Teach elementary students an aspect of the prin- 
ciples of relaxation training. 

2. Non-verbal awareness . Learning objectives: When you complete 

this topic, you will be able to: 

1. Describe and demonstrate a minimum of ten non- 
verbal exercises. 

2. Describe a variety of perceptions gained from a 

' period of solitude and meditation. 

3. Tench some aspect of non-verbal awareness to one 
other person. 

4. Develop a written program for teaching non-verbal 
awareness . 

5. Tench elementary students some aspect of non- 
verbal awareness , 
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3. Attend ing behavior. Learning objectives: When you complete this 

topic y you will be able to: 



1, Describe the components of attending behavior, 

2, Demonstrate the ability to attend ;o another 
person , 

3, Observe the attentiveness of a child in the 
classroom . 



4 . Develop a written program for teaching attending 
behavior , 



5. Tench an aspect of attending behavior to 
elementary students . 

4. Decision Proc ess. Learning Objectives: When you complete this 

topic, you will be able to: 

1. Define in written form the process of decision 
making. 

2. Develop a series ot alternate definitions of a 
problem and alternate solutions. 

3. Teach decider, preccrr. to another person, 

4. Develop a written program to tench decision 
making. 

5. Teach an aspect of decision making to elementary 
students . 



5. Race and Ethnic Awareness . learning Objectives: After you have 

completed this topic, you will be able 
to : 



1. Teach another person some aspect of racial and 
ethnic awareness. (And use concepts from first 
four hierarchies . ) 

6 . Learning Objectiv es in Human Relations. Learning Objectives: 

After you have completed the five week program 
you will be able to: 

1. Develop hierarchies of learning human relations 
to achieve specific objectives for practical 
classroom use. 
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2, Write performance, criteria and learning objec- 
tives in human relations. 

3. Take another person through the entire hier- 
archy that yon have just completed. 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES 

A learning objective is an instructional goal expressed in terms of 
measurable student performance. 

The terminal object ive is based directly on an actual task performed 
on a job. (tieing a knot or landing a piano) 

The enabling obj ecti ve is an instructional stepping stone... to write, 
an enabling objective, one must first analyze the terminal 
objective. Enabling objective always supports the terminal skill. 

It is sometimes useful to develop a lattice like structure to see the 
relationship between terminal and enabling objectives. (See our 
hierarchies, for example) 

Learning objectives should be selected with clear verbs such as des- 
cribe, choose, and define a3 opposed to know, appreciate, ami 
understand . 

Any learning objective consists of a behavior, a condition, and a 
standard. 

behavior is demonstration of knowledge, skill, or attitude. 

- — condition (limits or aids during performance) 

standard (extent of required capability in terms of accuracy, 

time, or quality. ) 

Learning objectives may be classified as to type of subject natter: 

knowledge (grasp of facts and concents) 

---skill (problem solving ability, mental or manual) 

attitude (opinions 3nd interna) state of mind). 

e.g, Knowledge objective: The teacher trainee will be able to 

demonstrate knowledge of racial facts in a written stan- 
dardized test with 75 Z accuracy. 

Skill: The teacher trainee will be able to teach racial 

facts to a microteaching class to the satisfaction of the 
super vj sor « 

Attitude: The teacher trainee will be able to discuss his 
altitudes more freely (as stated by himself in a racially 
mixed group. 
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Ed iTca t ion a 1 Feus i b i 1 i t y 



This section provides £idditi n iK»l descriptive information on 
t he findings from the research aspect o i" the subject; examines the 
implications of these data for imp] omen ting human relations train- 
ing programs in a teacher education setting. 

Supplementary discussion of research findings: Evaluation of 

research data for tills study was planned to noet the following 
objectives : 

1. Is the human relations performance cm riculum feasible? 

2. In a preliminary examination of data, wba 1 can be devel- 
oped to support the validity and feasibility of the 
project? 

3. A second phase of evaluation activities was planned where- 
in the data will be evaluated more fully ami additional 
supporting evidence for the study will be presented. 

The answers to questions one and two have been considered in "heals 
of the Per lornar.ee CurricvAvr" of this study. The more definitive 
evaluation from "Design and Implementation of Pedagogical Feasibil- 
ity Study 11 will be delivered with Stephen Roll in's detailed thesis. 

It may be useful to summarise why the data for this study arc 
presented only in preliminary form and why they will be expanded 
later in an addendum. The final evaluative post-tests were only 
completed on October 31. November 14 was provided as the data for 
tills final written report. This allows one week for data evaluation 
and one week to write n relatively lengthy report. As such, some 
of the norc complex evaluation approaches snen as those provided 
by examining videotapes are not possible. The videotapes require 
the training of tv:o raters so that adequate inlerraler reliability 
is demonstrated. Further, extensive data lias been gathered which 
demands much deeper exploration and examination of new research 
implications . 
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The Miskirains Self-Goal~Ot:hcr self-concept instrument revealed 
that the trainees significantly improved the correspondence between 
their ideal and actual self-conccpt , a measurement generally con- 
sidered to be an indication of improvement of personal adjustment. 
Interestingly, the trainees did not improve in the accuracy of their 
perceptions of how others saw then. 1 his was anticipated as the 
training program was centered on skills through which the trainee 
might improve his relationship with himself and with others mid was 
not concerned with the issue of how others sec bin. Work with the 
human relations performance curriculum in some planned hierarchies 
does provide experiences wherein the trainee would be expected to 
improve in this area. 

Some, of course, will question whether or not improvement in 
self-conccpt is a valid behavioral measure. They point out that self- 
concept can not be "seen" or "counted," Our prime response to this 
comment is that we now believe vc have some ideas for testing self- 
concept wherein more direct behavioral measures may be token. A.7?ong 
these are: 1) asking student pre and post training to talk about his 

self-perceptions into a tape recorder. The number and nature of 
positive self-referent statement may be counted; 2 ) videotapes of the 
individual "acting" in stress situations before and after training can 
be rated as to the amount and quality of "self-assertive" behaviors 
engaged in by the trainee; and 3) videotaping the trainee in actual 
class situations and counting instances wherein the trainee is able to 
act "positively" with students in the class, While the nature of 
positive acts is not yet precisely denned, \;c belie v*i we are close to 
developing behavioral measures for classroom use, 

The semantic differential scales, ail of which demonstrated sig- 
nificant improvement for the trainee group, arc subject to many of the 
same criticisms of the self-concept instruments. Associated with each 
area of training was a single behavioral measure which is of such a 
nature that direct behavioral counts are possible, VJe believe that 
the selection delayed auditory feedback test for relaxation training 
was an error on our part, A recent study at the University of Mass- 
achusetts did reveal that the D.A.F. did discriminate on ability to 
relax between the experimental group and the control group, But this 
study (Rudman, 1969) utilized a larger number, and utilized for data 
analysis only those subjects who were in the top and bottom thirds on 
a scale of anxiety. The data from this more clinical population 
apparently does not generalize to college students in elementary ed- 
ucation, A more suitable behavioral measure for relaxation training 
may be ratings of the ability of students to relax by non-participants 
in the program. Other possibilities include ability to control heart 
rate, blood pressure, etc. 

We feel quite confident about the videotape ratings on non-verbal 
coreaunicat ion and attending behavior. Viewing the tapes ourselves, 
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combined with our past experience in this nr on maker ur> feel rela- 
tively comfortable in terms of nignif icnnt differences we expect to 
find betv;een the groups, 

FoJlov.'in<; is a lesson plan in racial relations developed by one 
of the teacher trainees as an cxaiiple if the innovative application 
of training in human relations skills to this area. 

Less on Plan , Using the concept of relaxation, non-verbal cow ,iini ca- 
tion, attending behavior ami decision making, outline a program you 
might use to teach race and ethnic relations: 

Semester Plan 

1. Have the class practice relaxation as a group, in hopes that 
they will feel more comfortable viLh each other. 

a. Perhaps members of the class could direct certain 
teclm iques . 

2. Introduce physical awareness exerci.es to create awareness 
of others - working with others. 

a. Members of the clues could direct certain exercises. 

3. Have the class act out certain distinguishing characteristics 
of racial and ethnic groups. 

4. 1l the class would lik* , have, different r*cr,bcrx of the elate 
speak about their ethnic group (origins, customs, etc.) 
encouraging questions from the class and/or s 

5. Have Members of the class work individually or in groups to 
present some aspect of a racial or ethnic group. (presenta- 
tion of clothing, food, etc.) 

6. As a class, share feelings and ideas about race and ethnic 
relations . 

The course evaluation instrument revealed an extremely positive 
response from the group. Ke already have observed that the students 
gave a moan 4.9 rating (out of five possible points) on the value of 
the course in relation to the remainder of the university and a 4.8 in 
relation to the School of Education, at the University of Massachusetts. 

On a seven point scale asking students bow valuable they felt the 
four hierarchies were relaxation rated 6.4, attending behavior and 
decision making 6.0, and non-verbal communication 5.7. It scons clear 
that all four hierarchies were seen extremely valuable. 
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Mien evaluating instructional approaches on a seven point scale, 
the small group instruction rated 6.3, readings 6.3, large group 
training 6.0, videotape training 5.4, and audiotape training 5.0. 

Perhaps Lhc mosL important question in terms of course evaluation 
was number 11. "Would you like to take additional work in human re- 
lations training if il was available. A1J participants indicated a 
"yes" answer. 

Following is one typical student -comment regarding the course: 

"I've been exposed to some forms of individualistic human 
relations 1 core- seeking 1 courses and each one I've taken 
has added to the ideas expressed in the previous one. 

This course is like really worthwhile and since a lot of 
people don’t ever get these types of experiences-- well 
like for me it was an addltitivc kind of experience and 
I judge it from that point of view. But looking at the 
course objectively, all I can say is that the people were 
right (good) and the material was right (good) and the 
SIZE v.ms right (good) , So all you can do to improve it 
is keep it going and grooving. Many thanks for your help." 

All course evaluations arc available, and in essence .cho this type 
of comment « One student raised questions about the ar ificiality uf 
mlcrotcaching sessions, most felt this was one of the tier* valuable 
parts of the program. Several would have liked r.ioiu pi.tctice in 
applying human relations methods to classroom material. 

Implicat ions o f Da ta for Teacher Education. It is our impression 
that the course was v?ell received and affected growth in most of the 
students. We believe we have the beginn* gs of a system wherein not 
only can va teach human relations behavior to teachers, but also pro- 
vide a systematic method to personal growth which may be seen ns an 
alternative or supplement to counseling. Wo believe the preventive 
mental health implications of a framework such as this may be its 
ultimate greatest value. 

The program is financially and methodologically feasible. We 
feel we can say this unequivocally. The future direction of the pro- 
ject centers around the following: 

1. Testing present hierarchies with more specificity. 

2. Developing new hierarchies and testing theta carefully. 

3. Expanding staff resources through the "cach-one teach-one" 
method . 
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4. Eventually developing n total program lor human relations 
training which may ui .some point in the future j on from 
kiwic rgartt n through graduate school , 

We believe the present project represents only a beginning, We 
have found far; more <• ue til ioua which require answering than v:e line! 
originally conceived possible'. We are impressed with the power of 
this method, and at times somewhat anxious about the thought of a 
teacher who actually has methods nf influencing children and other 
individuals in his hand. YoL, it seems clear that human relations 
training, particularly flam a systematic frame of reference such as 
this is an important future direction for education. 

Instrument at ion and Scori n g of Dej^cnulent^ Variables. The Mi skim; ns 
Self-Uonl-OLher selt-coneept instrument (JISCO) is a standardised 
published test which has shown some promise in self-concept research. 
In addition to providing a general score, the J1SC0 has subscales of: 

1) self-conccpt, 2) goal scl f-eonccpt , 3) perceived responses of 
ot hers . 

A standard semantic differential test for evaluating student 
attitudes tov;ard the several aspects of the pevfomar.ee curriculum 
was developed through the following process; Antonyms were selected 
from Roger's Thesaurus and initially tested for discriminating 
quality on a gioup of 33 unde graduate students* Item analysis was 
utilised to determine the strength of the adjective pairs. 

Although time pressure has not permitted Lite scoring of the 
videotapes on non-verbal communication, the follow; lug procedure is 
being used: a scale to assess non-verbal communication quantity and 

quality lias been developed which is an adaptation of the Carkhuff- 
Rcreason scales (1969), Two raters > seated in separate rooms will 
rate the quality and quantity of non-verbal communication as pre- 
sented on the videotape. The reliability co- efficient between the 
two raters will be computed and reported. 

A scale used previously to assess attending behavior (Ivey and 
Haase, 1968) will be used with the videotapes of the trainees' and 
non-trainees' attending behavior skills. Again, two raters will ex- 
amine the tapes in two different rooms. 

The decision making test was developed by Rollin (1969). The 
subjects were presented with 12 situations (6 presented for the pre- 
test and six for the post-test) from the classroom and were respon- 
sible for: 1) developing alternative definitions of the problem; 

2) generating alternative solutions; and 3) anticipating future 
contingencies for possible actions. The participant* zero scored as 
to the number of alternatives generated in oath category. 
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The racial relations curriculum lost simply asked the subjects 
to design a written lesson plan to teach element ary students some 
aspects of racial relations, This test was rated independently by 
a rater familiar with the. concepts of both race relations and human 
relations training. 

The course evaluation form was developed to examine several 
aspects of the performance curriculum. These items are simply com- 
piled and reported. 

Rep orting of Data. Data will he reported in tabular form. Where, 
appropriate, statistical tests have been employed. Due to the highly 
skewed data, the utilisation of a parametric statistic appeared in- 
appropriate, Therefore non-paranetr ic statistics were employed as 
the analytic instrument for the semantic differential and the Mis- 
kiriins Self-Gonl-Olher self-concept instrument. Tiie sign-test 
(Guilford, 1965) was d as the statistical tool. The test of 
Decision Making (Roll ‘a, JVG'J) revealed scores that were normally 
distributed and therefore a t-test could be utilized to roasurc 
levels of significance. 
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Facilities, Equipment, and Materials 



Implementing the performance curriculum in human relations for 
one hundred and fifty elementary teachers per term would require the 
following staff, facilities, and support equipment. 

Staff , One professor full-time, six advanced graduate students, and 
thirty-six advanced elementary teacher trainees who have previously 
experienced the program in human relations training, ihey would be 
organized into 12 groups, each with an advanced graduate student on 
stipend and three undergraduate leaders who are receiving advanced 
credit and training in human relations. This plan assumes that the 
graduate students are on stipend. If the students were obtaining 
course credit, 12 sections should be covered by 12 different students. 
In this case, one half-time graduate assictantship might be adequate 
to maintain one hundred and fifty students. 

Equi pment. Each group would require one television unit for record- 
ing and playback, (with good scheduling 3 units would cover the entire 
program), 6 audiotape cassette units, (35-50 units would seem nec- 
essary) , a considerable amount of mimeographed materials as no book 
is presently available to cover these experiences, plus materials 
available in the school library such as programmed human relations 
experiences, books, and miscellaneous materials developed by students 
experiencing the course previously, A 16 mm sound projector, 
filmstrip units, and an overhead projector are all necessary equipment. 

Facilit ies. One room could serve as a human relations learning lab- 
oratory, It could be scheduled 48 hours/week (four hours per group) 
which would entail some evening arrangements. If one room were pro- 
vided, two video units would be satisfactory for the group plus one 
playback unit available in the school library. A better plan would 
be two rooms. If plans for developing working participation vjith 
local schools should prove feasible, practical application of micro- 
teaching principles in human relations could be conducted in the ac- 
tual school setting thus helping solve one important space problem. 
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ERRATA 



Volume I 



Page ill - LANGUAGE ARTS ' . . . 99 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 193 to 141 

APPENDIX A 197 to 145 

SCIENCE 157 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 193 

APPENDIX A 197 

APPENDIX B 201 

Appendicies C, D & E were left out of Science and 
should be put in as follows : 

APPENDIX C 205 

APPENDIX D 207 

APPENDIX E 210 

Page iv - XI should be changed to IX. 

, CLIENT ACCEPTABILITY 534 

APPENDIX A 547 

APPENDIX B 551 to 550 



Page 25 - Undet Knowled ge. , last sentence, three premises: should 

be changed to two premises: 

Page 26 - Third line of page, number 3, should be changed to 2. 

Fage 219 - There, are three pages numhered 219. The second one 

(Description of PC and IA Tested) should come, i'ir&t, 
followed by Educational Feasibility, followed by Tables 
1 & II* 

Page 236 - Two pages numbered p. 236. Second one should be 238. 

Page 241 - Last line in second paragraph, 1.95 should be changed 

•to .95. * 



Page 285 - 

Page 286 - 

Volume II 

Page 339 6. 
340 - 



Two pages 
TVo pages 

Pages 339 



numbered p. 
numbered p. 

& 340 should 



235. Second 
286. Second 

bn reversed. 



one should 
one should 



be p. 287. 
be p. 288. 
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Volume II 
Page 348 - 

Page 350 - 



Page 351 - 
Page 371 - 
Page 373 - 

Page 374 - 
Page 473 - 

Page 490 - 
Page 487 - 
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ERRATA (continued) 



Change Prom 



Change To 



lu.agraph 2 Line 17 $200 a year and 



18 

19 



400 
. of 200 



$200 a year per student and 
120 
or 60 



21 


200 


30 


Paragraph 1 Line 2 


400 


120 


2 


200 


60 


3 


50 


25 


4 


100 


50 


5 


300 


70 


11 


300 


70 


13 


100 


20 


14 


300 


70 


16 


400 


120 


1? 


400 


120 


Paragraph 2 Line 2 


100 


20 


3 


50 


10 


Paragraph 3 Line 2 


200 


60 


3 

Fourth Line from 


50 


25 


bottom 


300 


70 


Bottom Line 


300 


70 


Line 21 


400 


600 


Second Paragraph, Line 


1, Figure 13 should be 


changm 



Figure 12 - Assistant Director For Administration should be changed 
to Associate Director For Administration. 

Figure 12 - Assistant Director For Education should be changed 
to Associate Director For Education. 



Figure 13 - Under Director Program Delivery, Placement should 

be included between Program Promotion and Guidance. 

Figure 4 - Footnote >' : Credit MSD rpt should be changed to 

^Adminis t rative System for the Mo del School Division o f 

the District of Columbia Public Schools . Washington, 
D.C.: General Learning Corporation, 1968. 

Year I - State should be 23% rather than 33%. 

Table 1 - Grad Student Total should be changed to 60 instead of 51. 



